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I 


‘Marsels!’ 

‘We have reached Marsels!’ 

‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’ 

The sepoys were shouling excited]y on deck. 

Lalu got up from where he sat walehing a gaine of cards and 
went to see Marseilles. 

The Sun was on its downward stride on the western horizon 
as the convoy ships went slcaming up towards the coast of 
France, with their cargo of the lirst J)ivisions of Indian troops 
who had been brouglit to łigłit in Europę, a cargo stranger than 
any tliey had carried before. The hot, red afternoon, stirred ł.)y 
a (dliii breeze from the stormy gulf, lay quivering on the town, 
which shcltcred beneath a fcw slccp rocks. 

‘Is the war taking place therc ihenF a sepoy askt^d. 

No one answered him, as niosl of the sepoys did not know 
where the war was. In fact they had not known where they 
were going until it was announeed in the orders of the day ihat 
a rn(‘ssage had been intercepted through the ‘telcphone without 
wires’ on the sliip, that the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, Lord Kitchener, who had once l)ccn Commander-in- 
Chief in llindustan, had told the House of Lords that two 
Divisions of tlie Indian Army were on their way to France. 
The Lords had clapped their hands, it was said, and had sent 
their greetings to all bravc ranks of the Indian Army. The 
King-Emperor, too, had sent them a message, reminding thern 
of the personal ties which bound him and his consort, Mary, 
with the Indians sińce he had visited India for the Delhi Dur- 
bar, congratulating them on their personal devotion to his 
throne, and assuring them how their one-voiced demand to be 
foremost in the conliict had touched his heart . . . The sepoys 
had been excited by these messages, the edge of their curiosity 
sharpened by the first authentic news which they had received 
of their destination. And the lives of the N.G.O.s. had become 



unbearable answering questions, ‘Where is France?’ *Is th 
England ?’ ‘Where is the enemy ?’ ‘How many miles is it froi 
here?’ . . . Now one of them was asking ‘Is the war there?’ 

Lalu felt, however, as if the naive ąuestioner had taken th 
words out of his own mouth. For the rim of the sky was ful 
of bloody contours, as if the souls of the war dead were goin^ 
through the agony of bcing burned in their journey from heli 
to heavcn. The battle might be raging there, though it was 
foolish to think so, because surely there would have been a 
sound of guns if the front was so near. 

Lest someone should be looking at him and prying into his 
thoughts he began to walk away towards the prow of the ship. 

‘So we have come across the black watcrs safely,’ he said to 
himself apprehensively, as if he really expected some calamity, 
the legendary fate of all those who went beyond the seas, to be- 
fall him at any moment. Truły, the black, or rather blue, 
water seemed uncanny, spreading for thousands of miles. It 
secmed as if God had spat upon the universe and the spittle had 
bccome the sea. The white flecks of the foam on the swcll, 
where wave met wavc, seemed like the froth churned out of 
God’s angry mouth. The swish of the air as the ships tore 
their way across the rough sea seemed like the fury of the Al- 
mighty at the sin which the white men had committed in build- 
ing lip their powerful engines of the Iron Age, which trans- 
ported huge cities of wood and Steel across vast spaces, where 
it was difficult to tell in which direction lay the north, the 
South, the east or the west. 

If his father had been alive and present, he would certainly have 
prophesied disaster forall those who had crossed the black waters, 
and he would have regarded this war to which they were going 
as a curse laid upon the sahibs for trying to defy naturę. 

‘But why am I turning superstitious and thinking such 
thoughts?’ he rebuked himself. He had always defied his father 
and preened himself on his schooling, and he did not realize 
that he had inłierited many of his father’s ąuafities, not only 
the enduring ones such as his short, lithe wiry frame, his love 
of the land, his generosity, his stubborn pridc and his humour, 
but also his faith and his naivetc. 



A few sea-gulls werc coming out to mect tłicm, and morc 
seerned to be seated on the hills aboY^e the bay, łnit on closei 
view the lalter proved to be houses. 

11 was thrilling to be going out on this adyenture, łie 1‘elt, ^ like 
the pride of the beggar who suddenly flnds wealth’. The snioke 
from the funnels of the convoy ships before, behind, and ou botłi 
sides, w^as talking to the sky. The sea spokc the langiiag<! of 
his soul, restless and stornitossed, while the wind went bursting 
with joy in the sun. And the ship was urging him forward iiUo 
the unknown. He was going to Yilayat after all, ihigland, the 
glaniorous land of his dreams, włiere the sahibs c;une Ironi, 
where people wore coats and pantaloons and led activc, fashion- 
able lives — even, so it was said, the peasants and the poor 
saliibs. lic wondered what was liis destiny. 

i’lie l ocking of the boot unsteadied his steps a little and therc 
was a strange disturbance insidc him whicli kej)t wclliiig np and 
choking him as if hc had eaten a frog. He had prided himsell‘ 
on resisting sickness, when almost all the olher sepoys had rolled 
about in their vomit, and hoped he w^as not going to make a 
fool of himsclf now at the end of the journey. Perhaps he had 
been smoking too many cigarettes, which the Government was 
distributing free. Or, perhaps, it was the lear of the U nknown, 
now that they were getting to their destination. Biit'he had 
sle];)t badly tłie prcvious night and had dreamt a weird drcam 
about Nandpur, in which his mother w'as erying ov<!r the body 
of his dead father, and his brother, Dayal Singli, was rebuking 
him for running away when they most necded him. Only to 
him the villagc seerned far from here now. . . . 

‘Oh Laki! Son of a sea-cow! Letus go and get ready,’ called 
young Subah, the son of Subedar Major Arbel Singli, his round 
red face flushed as if he had got the direct commission which his 
father had been negotiating for hirn on the way, as the boy had 
been self-importantly telling cvcryone. 

‘ You go, I am coming,’ said Lalu evasivcly to shake hirn oT, 
and stood with the hordes of sepoys who leaned on the railings, 
Yyatching the little tugs which had come out and were pushing 
and pulling the steamer from where it had slackened over the 
placid waters of the bay towards the wharves. 
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Laki smelt the rich sunny smell which was in the air, and ft 
that the cntraricc of the harbour was a wonder such as orily tl 
heart could feel and rernernber. 

*Boom! Zoom!’ The gims thundcred i roni sornewhere o 
land. 

‘Oh, horror! The war is there!' 

‘To be surę! . . 

‘The phruntl’ 

The sepoys burlrled gravely, looking ahead of them, fasci- 
naled, in wonder and fear, intent. 

But a Sikh N.C.O. said: ‘Havc your senses flcd? 'rhcse art! 
the guns of the Fraiicisi warships saluting us.’ 

And, irideed, the convoy ships answered back acknowlcdging 
the greetings, and the booming stopped. 

Before the siiip ramę to a standstill a nuinber of Frencli 
oflicers came up on board with some British olHcers and sliook 
hands wilh the olTicers of the regiment. The Frencli sahibs 
looked like the Indians with their sallow complcjcions, l)iu very 
solemn and sad. 

The sepoys looked at themand wondered. They were afraid 
of talking in the presence of the saliibs and stood silent or 
slippcd away. 

The shrill crescendo of the ship’s sirens shook the air with 
an urgeiit, insistent cali. 

Laki was excited alrnost to liysteria and went down to iook 
for Uncle Kirpu, Daddy Dhanoo or iiavildar Lachman Singh, 
as hc did not know what to do ncxt. But the news had gone 
round that the sepoys would diseinbark here, rest for a day or 
two, then go by train to the front as soon as possibłe, for the 
Sarkar was anxious to avoid the disappointment which the 
troops might feel at not being allowed Lo rush and defeat th(‘ 
Germans at once. This relicved the tension soinewhat, and 
soon hc was hurrying to get ready to alight. 

He sweated profusely as he excrted himself, and he felt a 
strarige affection in his belly as thousands of throats on the 
harbour burst inlo an incomprehcnsiblc tumult of sliouting. 
Then he rushed towards his bunk, losing his way going down 
the gangways, till he sighted Uncle Kirpu and ran up to hini. 
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*Slowly, slowly, gentreman, Franceville is not running away/ 
Kirpu said, blinking his mischievous eyes and shaking his sly, 
weather-beaten face in a mockery of Lalifs hastc. 

‘Being a man of many campaigns, you feel there is nothing 
new,’ lialu teased. 

‘I don’t fcel peevish and shy as a virgin, as yoii do, son/ said 
Uncle Kirpu and patted Lalu on the back ahectlonatcly. 

‘Where is Daddy Dhanoo?’ Lalu said with a pale 
smile. 

‘First on deck in fuli war kil! Just Lo set the youug an ('x- 
amplcl’ Kirpu said. 

‘Let us hnrry, then, and follow his exaniple/ Lalu said and 
j. ulled the protesting Kirpu. 

As they emerged on deck, the quay S(‘eincd to l^e diDwned in 
a strange and incongruous Whirlpool: Pathans, Sikhs, Dogras, 
Gurkhas, Muhaminadans in khaki, bliie-jacketed French sea- 
men and porters and English Tommies. And ihere was a 
babblc of voi(:es, shouts, curses, salaams and in(‘ornprehensible 
courlesics. He struggled into the single filc whicli was diseni- 
l)arking and, before he knew whcrc he was, stood on solid 
carth in the thick of tlic crowd without Kirpu. Tiie sepoys 
were all looking at cach other embarrassedly or talking to the 
Francisis, gesticulating and wringing their hands and turning 
away when they could not make lhemselves uiiderstood. Tiie 
Frcnch carried on in their own lingo, irnparting information 
in a tumultous flow of words which all seemed likc ‘phon, 
phon, phon, soraething, something . . / to the Indians. 

But they were kind and polite, these Francisis, bowing and 
smiling and moving their hcads, their hands, and their bodies 
in broad gestures, unlike the reticent 'Fommies. 

Lalu stamped his feet to see if the impact of the earth of 
France was any different from the fecl of Hindustan. Curi- 
ously enough, the paved harcl siirface of the quay, under the 
shadow of gigantic ships, fuli of cranes and masts and steeJ 
girders, seemed different somehow, new, unlike the crumbling 
dust of India. He swcrved and began to tap the pavcment, to 
jump and caper out of sheer cxubcrance of spirit. . . . 
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The quick darting notes of the bugles tore the alr and thc 
sepoys ran helter-skelter with tlieir heavy trappings and began 
to get into formation, 

Lalu spotted Havildar Lachman Singli, rnshing towards the 
wide gatcs which opened into a road froin the high wali of the 
quay. He ran aftcr tłic N.G.C). His company was already 
Ibrmirig while he had becri procrastiiiating to find out the 
cxact ordcrs. ‘Fali iri, son,’ saki Lachman Singli with a kind 
smilc on tliat brave, kcen face of the Dogra hillman which 
Lalu had always scen sweating, owing to the encrgy which thc 
sergeant put into whatever he had in hand, whether itwas ply- 
ing a hockey stick, instructing at thc gymnasiiim, taking out a 
fatigue party, or doing any other regimental diity. 

As Lalu was nishing into linę, warmed by the kindncss of 
Lachman Singli, Subah shoutcd ‘Oi, Owi Singli!’ and caine 
and draggtHl hirn to his platoon. 

‘Then, what is the talk—how do you likc the land of France?’ 
Lalu askcd, Icaiiing over to Uiicle Kirpu. 

‘This land,’ said Kirpu with an amuscd smilc, ‘this land is 
like all the others, it canie to be with thc Corning of life and 
will go down with death.' 

‘How cari the blind man know thc splendour of the tułip!’ 
Lalu said. 

‘Tliere is one splendour iii men, an other in tulips,’ Unclc 
Kirpu answered. 

Lalu was too enthusiastie about thc adventure to feel as 
Kirpu felt, but he lookcd at thc amuscd unconcern in thc face 
of thc cxix^ricnced soldicr who accepted fatc with the resigna- 
tion ofa mild cynie and who smiled ateverything with a gentle- 
ness born of some hurt. Then he gazed at thc lined, grave, 
mongoloid face of Daddy Dhanoo, who had just outliv(xl thc 
accidents of timc, space, life, and death and did not speak at 
all, as if he had become ncutral, immortal. Their behaviour was 
so dillercnt fromSubah’s blusteringand hisown excited manner. 

But the band struck up a tune for the route march and the 
orders of the officers rang out, and the heavy tread of ammu- 
nition boots, the flashing of arms, thc rustling of uniforms, 
transforrned the air. 
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* Vivonlesindu! Something, sometliing . . the ery rang out, 
above the ‘Icfriglit Icf' ofthe N.C.O.s, from the crowd, whirh 
stood five dcep under the awriings of tali, white-shuttered 
houses under the shadow of the harbour walls. 

Lalu felt a shivcr pass down his spinc, and he ielt shy walk- 
ing as a man among men through a crowd of cheering specta- 
tors. But the cheering continued. 

A Tomrny cried back on behalf of the sepoys: ‘Three cheers 
for the French—Hip hip hurrah!’. 

The sepoys repeated: ‘Hip hip hurrah!’ ‘Hip hip hurrah!\ 

Lalu scanned the faces by the cafćs, the dock gates, the liuge 
sheds and warehouses with tear-dimmed cyes. An irrational 
impulse wa^ persuading him to belieye that the dirty, squalid 
;.aitskirts of this town were a r(‘})lica ol‘ the outer fringes of 
Karachi Harbour. The prcsence of trams, niotors, ships, 
moorings and rnasts encouraged the illusion. And, as lie peered 
into the narrow, filthy lanes where women and children stood 
crowded in the Windows and on the doorsteps, under lines of 
dirty washing, as he saw the smali, laiiguid, iinkt^mpt French- 
men in straw hats and with flourishing moustachios, it all 
seemed so like the indolcnt, slow-moving worki of an Indian 
c:ity that he felt an irnmediate allinity with this country. 

‘ Vivleshindou! Vivongleshindu! Yieelesallics! . . the cries 
of the crowd becamc morę complex as the sepoys entered a 
sąuare beyond the smali fort which stood on top of a hill where 
the warehouses ended, and where the greenish sea madę an 
estuary, congested by hundreds of smali ])oats painted in all 
the colours of the rainl)ow. And Lalu almost stumblecl and 
fell out of step through the wandering of his eyes among the 
faces of the women who shriekedand wavcd iheir hands at the 
pageant of the Indian Army. 

‘Look out, hcart scjuanderer,’ called Sub-ih. 

‘Can the blind man see the splendour of the tulip?’ Lalu 
re|Deated his phrase. 

As the troops turned left and marched up the hill along the 
Ganbicre the throngs rnultiplied on the broad pavements out- 
side the dainty fronts of the shops and of the beautiful high build- 
ings decked with flowers. They were mostly women and 
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rhildrcn, and lo and brhold, as is thc custom in India, they 
tlirew flowers at the sepoys whiłe they cried: ‘Vievongle- 
shindoos! Vivangle;lcrre! Y^^ieyelcsallies! Vive. . . 

Lain could not keep his eyes off the smiling, pretty-lrocked 
girls with breasts half sliowing, bright and gleaining with a 
happincss that he wanted to think was all for him. Such a 
contrast to the sedate Indian women who seemed to grow old 
])efore they werc young, flabby and tired, exccpt ioi* a cowherd 
wonian witli bieasts like pyramidal rocks! . . . Why even the 
matrons liere wcre dresscd up and not content to remain un- 
adorned like Indian wives, who thoiight that thcre was a greater 
dignity in neglecting tliemselvesafter they had had a childor two! 

‘ Vivonleshindou!' a thousand throats let loose a tidc tliat 
llowcd down tlic hill liorn the mouths of the throngs on 
both sides. 

‘What arc the rapc-mothers sayingr asked Kirpu, playing 
on the last word afrectionatcly to take away the Sting of abiise 
latent in the classical curse of India. 

‘What knows a inonkey of a mirror^s bcauty!’ said Laln, 
adapting his phrase to the current description of the hillmen 
as inonkeys. 

‘You doii’t kiiow either,’ said Kirpu. 

‘They are saying soinething about thc Hindus,’ said Lalu. 

‘What knows a pcasant of thc ratę at which cloves are sold; 
he spreads a length of cloth as though he were buying two 
maunds of grain,’ said Subah to Lalu. ‘They are saying “Long 
live tlie Indians”. I can understand, beeausc I know Fraricisi. ’ 

‘All guesswork and no certainty,’ said Kirpu sceptically. 

‘ Vivonglcshindous! Vivelanglcterre! Vivonlcsallics! . . the 
eries throbbed ditliyrainbically. 

‘You don’t know the meaning of that, do you?’ said Lalu 
to Subah. 

‘Ohe, leave this talk of incanings, you learned owls,’ said 
Kirpu. ‘Any fool can sec that they are greeting us with 
warmth and hospitality. Gome give a shout after me, ‘‘Long 
livc the Francisis”.’ 

‘Long live the Francisis’, the boys shouted, and the calls were 
taken up, followed by roars of laughter, 
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Now the enthiisiasrn of the wmncn in the ciowd knew 
no bouncls. 

‘ Viv()nleshindoiis!’ thcy shoutcd and laughcd. 

‘I^olo Sri Ram Chander ki jai!’ one of the Hindu N.('.().s 
sliouled. 

And tlic sepoys echocd the cali. 

‘Allah ho Akhbar!’ someone shoiited, and was echocd back 
by the stalwarts of the Mtihaniinadan c ornpanies. 

‘Wah Guru ji ka Khalsa! Wali (jiiru ji ki Fateh!’ shouted a 
Sikh sornewhere. And llie other Sikhs took up the cali while 
someone, morę fuli throaled than the lest, added in a shrill 
tenor: ‘Bole so Nihal, Sal Sri Akal!’ 

And as a rivcr in flood Hows unchec^kcd when once the clarns 
of rcsistaricc have i:)urst, so th(^ calls of enthusiasm How(ul across 
the ton,i>ues of the endless legion, ernpha.sizcd by the starnping 
of determined feet, arul punefnated with snatcdies oftalk. And 
tlie long ])ageant, touched by the warmth of French greetings, 
inflarned by the exuberance of ti opical hearts rnarched through 
this air, electric. with the whi])ped-up frenzy, past ehurches, 
momimenls, past rows of shiittered houses, chateaus cind grassy 
fields, till, tired and stralned with the iritoxication of glory, it 
rcaclu^d the race-course of I^arc Borcly where tents had ł)een 
hxed by an advance party for the troops lo rest. 

After a march past varions moimtcd English and French 
generals a sudden halt was callcd. The geii(*ral of the Lahorc 
I^ivision trotted his horsc up to the head of the forces, adjusted 
a megaphone to his mouth, and shouted in a Hindustani whose 
broken edges gaincd volume from the incomprehensibility of 
his tonę and ernphasis: 

‘FTeroes of India. After the spleridid reception which you 
have becn given by the people of France and the way in which 
you havc responded with the ('alls of your religions, I have no 
doubt that you will fulfil your dutics with the bravery for 
which you are famous! . . 

The band struck up ‘God Save the King’ and all ranks pre- 
sented arms. After which the various regiments rnarched off 
towards the tents allotted to them. 

When they had dispersed and reached their billets, and began 
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to take off'their puttccs and boots, thcy found that thcir feet, 
uiiused to walking sińce tlie voyage, were badly blistered. 

‘Wake up, lazybones, wake up, it is time for yon to say 
prayers/ IJnclc Kirpu was shouting as he crouchcd in bcd 
piiffing at thc end ofan Egyptian cigarettc. 

‘They miist l)c tircd,’ said Daddy Dhanoo, afTectionately, as 
he wrapped the blanket ronnd himself, shivering in the dawn, 
and rnentioning various names of God, *Oni! Hari Om! 
Ishwar! ’ 

‘If we doidt wake eady we shall not get thc ticket to lieaven,’ 
said Lalu as he stretched his body taut like a lion, yawncd and 
rosę, calling: ‘Ohe, Subiahb 

*Who? What ? . . Subah burst, startled out of afitful sleep, 
stared at Lalu with bleary, bloodshot eycs and then turned 
on his side. 

‘Has tłie bugle gone?’ Lalu asked, hurrying out of his bed as 
though ho wei e frightcncd. 

‘No, I was saying that you will be late for your prayers,* 
said Kirpu. 

‘Wliere docs one say thcni?’ Lalu asked as he started to 
tlress. ‘And does one say them seated on English commodes or 
croucliing like black men who relieve themselves on the ground.’ 

‘God’s name is goodl’ Daddy Dhanoo said before Kirpu 
had answered. And he yawncd, łiis big eyes closing, while the 
varioLis names and appellalions of thc Almighty multiplied on 
his lips, his rnouth opening like that of a tircd pekingese. This 
was his way of cvading discussion on the topie becaiise hc had 
been thc butt of all jokes sincc he had slipped off the polished 
edge of an English style commode on the ship. 

‘Om! Hari Om!’ Lalu parodied him. ‘May you be con- 
signed to your own li<dl, and be eternally damned, Almighty 
Father of Fathers.’ And he went out of the tent blaspheming. 

Every blade of grass betwcen the tents on the race-coursc 
shone in the light of the rising sun, while a sharp cool breeze 
blew from where the blue linę of thc sky lost itself in the mist 
around the dovc-colourcd chateaus on the hills. 

Lalu walked along, impelled by the superstition which he had 
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practised in thc village that to walk on thr elew drops in the 
morning was good for tlie eyes. 

He had not bcen out long before Subah came ninning after 
him. 

A spoiłt child, vcry conscious ofhis positioii as ihe son orthe 
Indian head of the regiment, Subah wanled to go and pay łiis 
respects to his father, W’hich usually meant that he wanted the 
gift of sonie pocket money. Hepersuaded Laki to cx:>me with łiim 
by prornising his friend a treat at thc ‘Bidfet’ outside the carnp. 

They sauntered along towards thc tent of the Subedar 
Major, and then, seeing severał irnportant looking Frcnch and 
British officers gathered tłiere, stood about discussing whether 
Subah should go up. 

With characteristic iinpetuosity, howevcr, Subah ran towards 
his father’s tent, while Lalu stood averting his eyes foi* fear of 
the officers. Lest he be scen nosing about, hc began to walk 
away, assuming acasual expression as if he were just k^ating the 
airk Even that would be considered ol^jectionalile if hc were 
scen by a sahib. He hurried, bccausc thc imposing (‘luster of 
bell-topped tents spread the same fear in him as thc sceret, 
hedged-in bungalows of the sahibs in Ferozepur rantonment, 
where it was an intrusion even to stare through thc gates. 

He hurried towards the łatrines. 

When he came out the camp was already a1ive as il it were 
an ordinary cantonment in India. Habitual carly risers, most 
of the sepoys were hurrying about, unpacking luggage, polish- 
ing boots, beks and brass buttons with their spiltlii, waslnng 
their faces, clcaning their tecth with the chewing-sticks which 
they had brought from homc, and gargiing with thunderous 
noises and frightening reverberations, to the tune (^f hymns, 
chants, and the names of gods, morę profuse and long winded, 
bccause the cold air went creeping into their fU^sh. 

‘As if thc hissing, thc sighing and the remeni])ran(:(‘ of God 
would keep them warm!’ Lalu said to himself, feeling tlu* in- 
congruity of their ritual with the fashionable ‘air and water’ of 
France. He showed his face to the sun and, out of sheer light 
heartedness, began to jump across the strings of smali tents to¬ 
wards his own tent. 
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*Ohe, wherc are yoii going?’ Uncle Kirpu shouted. 

Lalu rushed in, pul ou his boots cjiiickly, adjiisted his turban 
and walked out again. 

‘The l)oy has gonc mad!’ cxclaimed Kirpu to Dhanoo. 

But the ł)oy was cxhilaratcd at being in Yilayat, thiriking of 
ałl the wonderful shops that were in the streets through which 
thcy had passed yesterday, and the generał air of elegance and 
exaltedncss that surrounded everything. 

A few Siklis of no. 4 c.ornpany stood combing their long 
black liair, and Lalu rcinembered the loathing lie had felt for 
hirnsclf when he had had to wear those coils on his head. He 
rccalled the brutality with which the lanatics of his vi]lag(^ had 
])laekened his face and put him on a donkey when he had had 
his haił cut. 'riie hurniliation had bitten deep into him and 
he haled all Sikhs. Lhey musi look funny to the Europcaiis, 
he thought, tliese Sikhs, with the bushy ovcrgrowths on their 
heads, tlieir fa('es and tłuńr loins. And he wondered how many 
of thern would have their hair cut while they were abroad t)r 
after their return to India. But the sahibs didn’t like the Sikhs 
to have tlicir hair sliorn, as they wanted them to preserve their 
own customs, (wen lliough Audley Sahib had excused him 
when Lance-Naik Lok Nath had reported him at Ferozepur. 
But for Havildar Lachman Singli and C4aptain Owen, the ad- 
jiitant, he would have had to go to ‘quarter guard’, on bread 
and Waler for a weck, and his record would have been spoilt. 
Inslead of which Lok Nalh’s promotion had been stopped, and 
the corporał had been transferred to another platoon, though 
that was morę because Subedar Major Arbel Singli wanted to 
get his son, Subah, rapid promotion over everyonc’s head. 
The boy wondered when Lok Nath would wreak his venge- 
ance on him. . . . 

A group of Muslini sepoys, belonging to his regiment, sat in 
a circle round a hookah, łiowever, and some dark liindu Sap- 
pers and Miners of the next regiment were jabbering in dialect 
as they baked chapatees within the ritualistic four lines of their 
kitchen, while a Jodhpur Lancer was gesticulating willi his 
arms and his head as he explained something to a woman 
who — what was she doing ? 
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Lalu stopped to listcn. 

l’Jie Sappers wcre using Ibiil ahuse. It sceincd that ihe 
womaii had walked irilo their kilcłien. 

‘Silvoup, silvap . . the wonian said coming up lo hiin. 

Lalu just moYcd his head and smiled weakly. 

The woman gabided away in Freneh. 

Lalu stood dumb willi łmiiiility, and was going to salute and 
go aw'ay for- fear an olhcer inight sce hirii talking to a inein 
sahib, w^hile the Jodlipiur Lancer, equally at a loss, said: 
‘1 donh know what tlie sister-iri-kuv wanls.' 

The French w^oniaii laughcd at hcr own discfanfiture, and 
then said in English pointing at Lalu and the Jodhpur 

l.ancer, tiying lo explain wdth her head, hereyes, her iiose, her 
fingcrs, what she wantcd. 

But as if the very presence of a mein sahib, usualh' so rcrnotc 
and unapproachablc :n India, had paralysed thein, they stood 
unresponsive. 

Lalu looked about furtively and scanned the ca\ alry liorses 
on the right, the sliouting cooks and wat(‘r carricus on the left 
and the Baluchis and the Gurkhas who were snnning themsel- 
vcs ahcad of hini. Then hc looked back towards the olhcers’ 
(piartcrs and pointed tow^irds theni, thinking that the best thing 
w\as to send her to the Subedar Major Sahib^s tent. But his 
gazę met Siibah’s, who carne running along abrcast of a. 
French Ollicer on horseback. 

Lalu and the Jodhpur I^ancer sprang to attenlion and 
saluted. 

The ofhcer talked in his own tongue to the woman, and, then, 
laughing, said to Suliah in English: 

‘The Miss wants to draw the pictures of these men.’ 

‘Draw my picture, inem sahib,’ Subah said coming forward. 

The French woman smiled at Subah, said sornething to the 
ofhcer, and madę a gesture to the Jodhpur Lancer, Lalu and 
Subah, to stand together. 

But Subah thrust himself forward and thumped his chest to 
indicate that he wanted a portrait of himself all alonc. 

By this time, driven by curiosity, other sepoys werc gathei - 
ing round. 
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Whcreupon the French ofRcer said in Hindustani: *Mcin 
sahib would like a group.’ 

*Fall into the group and let all of them be in the picture/ 
Lalu advised Subah. 

we also want to be in it,’ said the other sepoys 
trowdirig lound the woman, several rows decp, at the first 
toiich of the pencil. 

'riieii they all stood away, twisting their moustachios into 
shape and stiffening to attention as if they were going to be 
photographed. 

llie ofHcer and the woman laughed as they talkcd for a 
moment, then the officer edged asidc and the woman began to 
draw the pic turę. 

‘That was the interpreter sahib,’ Subah said with great 
importance, 

The French woman sketched the group. But there were any 
number of subjeets before her now, for other sepoys from the 
nearby lents had galliercd round. They would come and look 
at tłic woman as though she were a strange animal, becausc 
she was so homcly, so informal and so exlraordinarily unlike the 
while woinen who came to Hindustan and ncvei' condescended 
to greet a native. And they posed before her, proud to be 
sketched, their łionest faces sufluscd with ernbarrassed langhler, 
even as they stood, stitT and rnotionless, their hands glucd to 
their sides. 

The woman could draw the pictures of the sitting, stariding, 
talking, moving sepoys with a few deft slrokes e\ cn belbrc they 
knew they had been sketched. 

And then there was such comedy, the sepoys laughing at the 
caricatLires of each other and exclaiming wildly as they came to 
life on paper, happy as children to see the sketches, and insisting 
on signing their name in their own łauguage on the portraits. 

When the woman had madę yarious sketches Subah l)egaii 
to press for a portrait of himself. But he could not communi- 
cate his wish to her in the little Frencłi whjch he had learnt at 
school. As he came up to her with a daring familiarity, Jema- 
dar Suchet Singh, a tali, imposing officer of no. 2 company of 
the 69th Rifles approached to see the confusion and said: 
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‘Get away, don’t crowd round the mem sahib! Gcl away !’ 

‘Come, leave the skirt, let us go,’ Subah said. 

‘You are getting too bumptious,’ shouted Suchet Singli to 
Subah. ‘You try to be familiar with her agaiii and I shall 
havc you court-martialled. Nevcr rnind whose son you arc!' 

After this warning the crowd of sepoys bcgan to slink away. 

‘Gonie on, my heart-squanderer, she is beyond your rcach,’ 
said Lal u, diagging Subah away. ‘And get rcady to face your 
falhcr liccause I am surę Suchet Singli will report you! . . 

‘Look out, son, 1 am to becomc a jemadar soon,’ Subah 
said to i.alu, as th(*y hurried towards dic rnain load. ‘The 
Subedar Sahib toki me to-day, so you behavc if you Yalueyour 
lifc.’ 

‘Oh, ja, ja, don’t try to inipress me!’ said Lalu. 

‘Oh, come, raper c/f your sister, we shall celebrate,’ Subah 
said. ‘ You will be my Irieiid, even when I am an ollicer.’ 

‘Build the house beforc you make the door,’ said Talu. 

‘Ali right, wisdom, come and run lest w(‘ be se(*n,’ Subah 
said. 

‘Where are we going/’ Lalu asked. ‘We have to get per- 
mission if wc are going out of bounds.’ 

‘You come with me,’ said Subah, ‘ihere is a stall at the end 
of that road. I saw' it whcii we w^ere marching down to camp; 
it seemed a wine-shop, liecause tliere were pcojde witli giasses 
fuli of red, pale antl grecn winę before them. Come, we wali 
walk ihrough the camp as though we are not really going out, 
and then try and evade the sen try at the end of the road, or 
I shall tell him that 1 am the son of the Subedar Major Arbel 
Singli. Come, w^c shall bc happy . . . You cari live without 
fear of Lok Nath now, bccause now that 1 have got promotion 
he will remain where he is, in the mirę. . . .’ 

‘It would be strange if the lioii’s offspring hasn’t any claws,’ 
said Lalu. ‘It seems to me that all of us wńll be in the mirę if 
you become a Jemadar, not ordy Lok Nathl’ 

‘You know that my father has been invited to the ofiicers’ 
mess to-night where the French officers, English sahibs, rajas, 
maharajas and somc chosen Indian officers have been inyited/ 
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Sabali iiilbrrncci hiiTi, pufled up with pride. 'And^ it Is saki 
that Sir James Wilkocksy the Comniandcr-in-Chief of tlu* 
Indian Corps is lo arrive herc soon, accompanied by Khwaia, 
Risaldar Khwaja Muhanimad Khan, wbo is aide-de-camp to 
this ocncral and a frlcnd of my father. He is a Pathan frorn 
the YussufZai: hc was aide-de-camp to Lord Kitchener at one 
timc ... I shoiild like to bccorne aide-de-camp one day. . . 

‘^"ou wait, son, you will bccorne that and morę/ said I.alu 
with a faiiit mockery in his voice. 

‘Really, do you tliink:’ ’ Subah said imconscious of his fricnd’s 
irony. ‘Then I sliall make you a jemadar.’’ 

‘Hie dog (!als a bellyful of food if he can get it, otherwise 
he just lieks the saucer/ said Lalu to eut short his friend. 

‘Oh <‘ome, why are you always stricken even wdien happy?’ 
said Suliah. And, catching I.ahr.s hand, he began to caper 
like a horsc. 

Some Sikli sepoys dressed in shorts were washing their clothes 
while a group of French children stood around them. One of 
the Siklis broughl out a llute and began to play it to arnuse 
them. Al tiiis sonie French soldiers gathered round, imagining 
that the llute player was going to bring out a cobra. The 
sepoy prctcnd(‘d tliere was a snake on the gf ound before him, 
and played around its imaginary head, deliberately swelling 
his cheeks willi his lireath till they werc like two rounded balls. 

At this tlu! children scattered out of fear, but carne back re- 
assured wlien the sepoy smiled. 

One of them offered tlie mimicking juggler a sweet w^hich 
the sepoy gulp(xl down, rolling his eyes and twisting his face 
as if he werc swallowing some poison. And then there was an 
atteinpt at an cxchaiigc in the language of gesture. And, what 
was strange, the mime worked. And soon there was complete 
understanding betw^en East and West. . . . 

Lalu, who had stood to watch this scene, respondcd to the 
hilarity by accepting a cigarette from a French soldier, which 
the Sikhs, whuse religion taboos smoking, refused. He only 
wished his regiment had bcen transferred here as from one 
cantonment to another, for a sojourn during pcace time. But 
in a war ? . . . Now that he was in France, he fclt a curious 
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drcad of the Unknown, of the tliings that happcned in a war, 
eveii as hc fclt the thrill of being thcre. . . . 

‘1 am the son of Subedar Major Arbel Singh, 69th Rifles, 
and lic has scnt rnc to buy sonie cigarettes froiii tliat stall,’ 
Subah announced to the sentry withont a blush. 

The sentry, a tali Baluchi, with a long crested turban, looked 
at hirn hard. ‘ Who is that nian with you?’ he asked. 

bScpoy Lal Singh, orderly to the Subedar Miijor Sahib 
Bahadur,’ lied Subah. 

‘Go, but don’t l)C long,’ said the sentry. 

The two boys passed the barriei and madę straight for the 
stall which stood at the cross roads. 

A few k rench soldiers and some Tommies W'cre standing 
aiound drinking bcer. Lalu felt embarrassed, afraid and 
inferioj* to be going to a stall where liiere were only wiiite men, 
With the assurance cuitivatcd through his three years at the 
Bishop Cotton Sc hool, Simla, Subah dragged him to the bar. 

d'he Fnmc.hman who owned the stall turned to theii*, wiping 
his hands on the white skirt of his aprori and said, ‘Mussia!’ 

Subah pointed to some bottles which stood on the troiły. 

The 'l'()inmies at first stared at the two sepoys as if surprised 
that the Jndians should have developcd a prcdilection for 
drink. Then, contrary to their customary reticenee in India, 
one of them said: Tjood, eh, Blighty!’ 

‘What, Blighty? said Subah. 

‘He mcans Yilayat,’ Lalu said laughing. 

The Frcnch sahib struck the knuckles ofhis hngers against a 
bot tle containing some white winę, and gcsticulated. 

But before Subah could say anything, an English sergeant- 
niąjor stalked up to the stall and snapped at th(^ Tommies as 
well as the sepoys: 

‘Where the bloody heli do you reckon you are? Is this a nice 
cantonment or a bloody war?’ 

The soldiers stood with their heads hanging down. 

‘This is out of bounds,’ the scrgeant-ina jor rapped. And he 
leaned over to the Tommies and hissed at them angrily, 
snarling at the sepoys the while. 
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Duririg itie Tiext few days tlie Indian corps hegan to be 
movcd to Orloans, whcre, it was said, they were to be properly 
t*qłiippcd willi new machinę guns, howitzcrs, mechanical 
transport, mcdical ec|uipment and all the necessities that an 
army, trained to fight on the frontier and for policing the 
ontposts of the ranpire overseas, needed in operations in the 
West. TJiey had handed over the rifles and amrnunition 
which they had brought froni India al Marseillcs and fresh 
anns were issued to them. 'rhe sepoys adapted themsclves to 
the new l ifles, but they hoped that they would not have to have 
new machinę guns, as that would entail morę streiiuous practice, 
when they were kept l)usy cnoiigli with packing and unpacking, 
and clolli<‘s di i 11, because they had aiso been given new warm 
clothcs. It was said that this war to which they were going 
was nnlike any other, fought with things called ‘grenads’ and 
‘mortas’, and a rumour ran that the Gernians had invented a 
glin which could shoot at a rangę of seventy miles. But why 
hadidt the sahibs thought of all these things in India? Of 
course, they h,id liad to leavc the cantonments in a hurry, 
and the Army lleadcpiartcrs at Sinila hadrr t had enough timc. 
But the arrangcmerits were being pushed too fast. The officers 
were kind, howcvcr, patting the Gurkhas on their backs and 
asking them to sharpen their kukhries, telling the horsemen to 
value their steeds morę than their lives, and encouraging the 
others to kcep lit by wrestling cxcrciscs, as they would have to 
face up to the Tłuiis’, who were ‘twice as big as the Indians 
in size’ . . . And the sepoys leli that now that they were here, 
they were herc, and it didrdt matter if they had big guns or 
smali guns or whether they lay on rnats likc the beggars or slcpt 
in fcatlier beds like the princes. Travel was good for the heart, 
sińce, contrary to the prognostications and evil forebodings pf 
the priests, they hadn’t died in Crossing the black waters. . . . 

The 69tli was one of the first regiments to be dispatched to 
Orlcans. 
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At Orlcans tlic two Divisioris camped at the Champs de Cercct- 
les, a park aboiiL six milcs out ofthe town. And herc, alrnost 
irnincdiatcly on tlieir arj'ival, thcy werc ecjuippcd with rnecha- 
nical and horse transport. 

The wcather, which had l)ecn indiOercnt except for little 
spelLs of sunshine, took a turn for the had. At thc toucli of a 
cold wind the sparse vcgetation on the outskirts o( Orleans 
changed its colonr from grecn lo gold and duli vermilion and 

red coppcry hiif\ A few rncnacing clouds gathered from tlu^ 
West and, wandering Iow over the plains, s]:)la:;łicd the ripencd 
eartli with showers. 

The sepoys włio had felt cold even in the ecjnable air of the 
South ol‘ Flance iiow began to shivcr, and to drink niorc 
tumblerfuls of the crude mixture of tca~lea\'es, hot water, milk 
and sugar which their cooks boilcd allogethcr in cauldrons and 
called tea. Thc^y had had field service ciotliing' on thc winter 
scalę given them in Marseilles, and most of tlicm we.re fairly 
uscd to extrcmes of cliinatc, but in India (he torrentiał rains 
swept through thc land and left the carlh })regnant, wann and 
swollcn, while licre there was a continuous driz/.Ie, soaking the 
fields till they werc damp and muddy. 

The excitcmcnt of secing the motor lorrit^s, howevcr, that 
werc handed over to thc corps, superior to any rnoloi cars 
they had scen in India, raiscd their spirits soinewhat. llicy 
cmerged from their tents, burdened with tlic weiglii of grey 
skies, and gathered round the brand new vehicles with thc open 
eyes of wonder. For the polished sheen of tla^ trucks, tlu' 
efficient air of speed that seemed to lie controlled in their 
compact bodies, aroused adrniration from the men wlio 
knew the advantages and disadvantages of the bullock 
cart. 

TIow could such hugc motors be drivcn?’ Daddy Dhanoo 
asked, turning his bleary, bulging eyes to his companions. 
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‘My meaning is, how could they pass other vehicles on the 
road, for one of tliern would occiipy thc whole width of thc 
road!' 

‘I would like to sce the enginc,’ said Lalu admiring the skill 
of thc men who had madc the thing. 

‘How could a machinę contained in such a smali tin shed 
drag such a big body, laden with men and arms?’ Unclc Kirpu 
said, cven his cynicism vanquished by the huge buses. 

‘To bc surę, these sahibs can work wonders!’ said Daddy 
Dhanoo. 

‘Arrest the movemcnt of the stars on a map, eh?’ said Lalu 
mimicking Daddy Dhanoo. ‘Gatch time in the hands of a 
watch and harness electricity as if it were a mule!’ And he 
went and mischievously prcsscd the horn, till Dhanoo, Kirpu 
and a few others who stood by almost ran, startled. 

‘And you are all donkeys who ought to be harnessed and 
flogged so that sonie sense could be drivcn into your hcads!’ 
said Subah, swaggering up to one of the trucks from the tent 
of his formcr mates whcre he had come to show off his riew 
Jcmadar’s oiitht. For, instead of being rcprirnanded for his 
presumption at Marseilles he had received the direct commis- 
sioii of Jernadar when he was presented to thc Colonel. ‘ Who 
blcw that horn?* he askcd angrily. Finding thc men all ranged 
in silence against him, he sought to placate them. ‘Tlicie is 
nothing very remarkablc or mystcrious aboul trucks! 'Fliey are 
just biggcr motor cars thaii those which you have scen in India. 
The surprisiiig thing to all of us officers, is that we have been 
spared any at all, because... but 1 must not tell you, it is 
confidential. . . .* 

‘Theii doiiH/ said Unclc Kirpu. ‘There is Holdar Lachman 
Singli and, I trust, hc knows. . . 

‘Che nahin, fool, there are certain things which only the 
ofHcers know,’ said Subah cager enough to tell them. ‘Weil, 
it is rumoured that there has been a retreat at a place called 
Mons and the Allied Armics havc paid a terrible toll, and the 
Sarkar is being faccd with difficulties in the supply of materials 
as well as transport on land and sea. You don*t know what 
hcroic efforts the General Staff and all the British officers are 
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making, as it is now well known that the Angrezi Sarkar waS 
completely unprcpared for the war . . . And if you consider 
that the Sarkar has to meet the dcrnands of the front for con- 
veyances, we should be grateful that we have been able to get 
this motor transport. . . 

I^alu noticed the siidden exaggeration of pridc and import- 
ance that had come into Subah’s manner. He had always 
shown oir, of course, but till y(^sterday his aggressiveness had 
bccn restraiiied ])y the humiliation of knowing lie was in the 
ranks. But now, sińce hc had bccn raised to the rank of 
Jcmadar, he had l^ecomc overbcaringły masterful and all- 
knowing. It was cxtraordinary how a star on your shoulder, 
or a stripe on arm, as in the case of Lok Nath, could make you 
talk down to cveiyone. 

‘It is all due to the solicitude for the Indian troops of Lord 
Kitcliener Sahib,’ said bubali. 

*My father, ihe Subedar Major Sahib, knows I.ord Kitcho 
ner . . lie continued and bcgan to embellish the gossip he 
had heard in the officers”’ ąuarlers. 

‘Lord Kitchencr gave new barracks and ncw cantonmcnts 
to the Indian Anny, Jeniadar Sahib,’ said Lachman Singli 
seeking to dircct the coiwersation into less confidential channels. 
‘Hc was a grcat olliccr. There werc many things hc did which 
wcre against the custom of the Sarkar i u army mattcrs. I 
rerneinber that one of the things the sahibs resented vcry much 
was the reduction of the mimber of British paltans in evcry 
brigadc from two to one.’ 

‘Yus, yus,’ interrupted Subah falling into English as the 
ability to talk the language of the sahibs was reputed to iricrease 
his sense of importance among the Indian ranks. ‘I rcmember 
that my father, the Subedar Major Sahib, was a spcciał 
orderly oflicer to Lord Kitchencr Sahib. . . 

‘Ohc, what can you remember of that?’ said LTricle Kirpu 
crudely demolishing the bluff that Subah was seeking to inipose 
on them. ‘You were only a kid, as big as my little fingci*, 
running about the regiment naked with your little looli, and 
the crows used to peck at your bottom. . . .’ 

Everyone laughed al this. And, as Uncle Kirpu was well 
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known for his caustic wit and, as one of the first sepoys to join 
tlie regiment, was allowed to say ariything to anyonc, whethcr 
British ofhcer, Indian oflicer, N.C.C). or sepoy, Siibah joined 
in the laughter, thougli a pale blush of cmban assnuait covercd 
his red face and his eyes głanced furtivcly froni sidc to sidc. 

“‘My father was a Sułtan,” the fool is saki to have answered, 
when they asked hirn “who are you!” ’ Kirpu quoted the 
Persian pi oYci b with a broken accent. 

‘Oh, donh recall his childhood to him now,’ Lala saki. 

‘Don’t bark!’ shouted Subah suddenly, his face redder tlian 
ever. ‘I shall present yoii to the Kamei Sahib ifyou ciit such 
a joke with mc agaiii.’ 

‘If he rceciv^es the same treatment on ])eing pr(‘sented to the 
Karncl Sahil) as you gol then plcas(‘ to present me too,’ Kirpu 
said slowly. ‘My old shoulders eould do with a star and I like 
the idea of a Sham Browne belt. . . 

Everyonc laughed again, including Subah though Laki huiig 
łiis head down and palcd as he met Jemadar’s stare. 

‘Uncłc, let go, comc to your senses, and dorkt be a clown,’ 
S2iid Hayildar Laclirnari Singh skling with the Jemadar though 
lie sympathized willi the rest. 

‘Foi'givc me, Subah,’ said Laki, realizing his rnistake, 

‘I am jernadar Sahib, hcnccforth, remernber,’ saki Subah 
with a steady glare in his eyes. ‘Sliiinl’ 

IJnele Kirpu and Sepoy Lal Singh camc to attention. 

‘Both of you report for fatigue diity every day from tomor- 
row,’ the Jemadar ordered. And he walked away in the 
direetion of the olFicer’s tent, shaking a littlc. 

The groups of sepoys who stood by Lalu and Kirpu and 
Lachman turned from tlie shining splendour of the trucks to 
explore caeh others’ faces. The excitemcnt, the exhilaration in 
their eyes subsided arnidst the furrows of shame carved by the 
past humiliations inflicted on them by superior officers, and 
they stood ballled as though struck by an electric shock, 
bccause the bullying of an officer who was their friend a day 
ago seemed like a fresh wound in the changed circuinstances 
of their lives, ainong all the strange things of this c:ivilizaiion. 
They had begun to belieye that Yilayat was an unrelieyed 
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paradisc and, cnconragcd l>y all ihc prńdk^t^es of juiinieys in 
ships and railways tlirough forcign lands which they had never 
en j())’cd ł)efbre, hcartencd by the kindncss of pcople ever)'- 
M’Iirre, they had grown to ihe dignity of’ hiiman bcings and 
forgottcn ihc way in whicli they had always bcen treated as so 
niLu li caltlc in India. Tlicy were bcginning ihrongh conlacl 
with ihe ordinary white folk, and ihrongh thc knowledgc tliat 
e\'en coolics herc seerned to be roolies only during their work 
hours, and then salii])s in their own right, who pnt on suiłs 
and boots and walkcd out with their girl friends, to lose the 
iear and abjectness that their superior oflicers luid inspired in 
thein in the cantoments of India . . . And now they had been 
siiddeiily thrown ]:)ack to a icalization ol tlieir rcal position. 

Tiie fatigue duty irnposrd by Jeniadaj’ Sabali Singli bcramc 
in fact a vi.sil to a. fair. 

For as Laln and Kirpu camo out witli a ])arty of sepoys, 
eai li of whom had been condemned for similar ofTcnces, to 
!'eceive the battalioids share of liorse transport, they found the 
fields, which had lieen c.onvcrtcd into marsh by the rain, bes- 
trewM, licyond the shining Steel trucks and rnotoi* lorr ies, with 
v(diic]es of all possible kinds and horses of all sizes and colours. 

'rhrongh the discordaiit roar of raucoiis sliouts and calls and 
the neiglis and snorts wdiich rent the air, they could sec hun- 
dreds of vans, from those wdiicli could presumałily lie drawn 
by iwo horses and which were capable of carrying one or two 
tons to smali donkey carts like those which the washermcn in 
the cantonrnents of India used to transport dirty lineii from 
the liiies to the river, or such as they had scen by tlie vegetablc 
stalls in the sidc streets of Marseilles, mcre j afts on wheels, 
adjusted to shafts madę of single poles. 

‘Arc these the wagons we have come to rcceiv''?’ Uncle 
Kirpu asked. ‘Look at the harness! This one has no collar 
and that other has no head or heel ropes!’ 

^And wah wah the horses!’ said young Kharku, the littlc 
bugler and mascot of tl)c 69th. 

‘Father of fathersi’ said Lalu. ‘That one scems blind of 
one eye! ’ 
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*You rouidrrt take tJiose vchiclcs across a *‘Mall Road” to 
say iiotJiing of lakiiig them ihrough a war even on the North 
Western Frontier!’ sald Hanumant Singli, a lemurlike veteran 
Dogra sepoy wlio was not woni to say too mucli. 

‘Weil, to tell the truth, I don’t know how these tliings are 
going to Work,’ said an N.C.O. 

‘They are doing llicir bcst for us, as Jemadar Subah Singli 
might say,’ rcmarkcd Lalu. And hc was going to add his 
ąiiota of rnockcry but he saw the Jemadar Corning up froin 
behind and W'inced. 

‘Comc boys, come and let us get busy,’ called Jemadar 
Suł)ah Singli. His round plump face was wrcathed in sniiles 
and he seemed to havc rcleiited sińce the cjuarrel, as much 
perhaps bccause łie was a man of passionate temperament 
jumping froin the cxtrenics of gaicty to sadness, from wild 
anger to a child-like docility, as bccause he was amuscd by what 
lie saw as lic carne to inspect the fatiguc party at work. 

The scpoys canie to attention and saluted as soori as he camc 
abreast of thern and lic raised his cane to acknowledgc their 
greetings. 

‘Tliey are fine horses,’ the Jemadar said walking smartly up 
and, leading the sepoys into the vcry thick of the fair, where a 
snullling, snorting, trampling herd grazed on the thin grass 
before them. 

‘ Magriificcnt!’ said the sycophant, Sikh N.C.O. Chanan Singli. 

‘And, considering the Sarkar hasbecn plunged into this war 
so suddenly,’ continued the Jemadar, ‘and has had to face the 
difhculties of fighting the Germans on one sidc and of making 
arrangements for the welhrre of the troops on the other, it is a 
wonder that they havc assernblcd all these things.’ 

‘They will have to face many morę difficulties, repairing 
those vans on the field than in fighting the war,’ said Kirpu 
the irrepressible. 

According to yoii, uncle, the doomsday has come,’ said 
Subah, laughing and thumping Kirpu on the back. 

‘The drowning Brahmin will take his followers with him,’ 
said Kirpu fatalistically. ‘Therefore where the Sarkar goes, 
Huzoor, we have to follow like good disciples. . . .’ 
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‘Jrnpudent, incorrigible uncle!’ remarkecl Subah laughing. 
Alid hc piit his arm roand Kirpu aflcctionately, as if the old 
man had touched the tcnderncss iri him. 

^As ihe Jcmadar Sahib says, brothcr/ put in Mavildar Chanan 
Singli to Kirpu, *onc rnust not be disrcspectful to the Sarkar/ 
Lalu looked at Subah, then at Kirpu\s (jiiiet, sardonic visage 
and then at the faccs of Chanan Singh and the other sepoys 
who walkcd rcspcctfully behind the Jcmadar Sahib and sccmed 
to accept every word he uttercd as the law of God. 

‘Come, yar, Lal Singha, come, why arc you lagging behind ?’ 
said Subah in the friendK’manner of old days. AVe shall find 
one of the sahibs or an interpreter and ask hirn where our 
horscs are.' 

Lalu paced a little cpiickcr after this overUirc of kindlincss, 
and Icapt across the sliafts of miniaturę carts, morę primitive 
than the bullock carts In his villagc in their fragilily and gene¬ 
rał inake-up, past carriagcs which, ihoiigh they were improve- 
mcnts on the yc^kka of Gughi’s father and morę łike ihe phae- 
tons in Manabad and the big cities, were rusty with ycars of 
daiTip on their springs. 

As he came abreast of Uncłc Kirpu and the other sepoys hc 
saw them puli up and salute Major Peacock Sahib of the regi¬ 
ment wlio stood ahead of them. T le cłickcd his heels and took 
his hand to his forehead though he was not noticcd. For the 
Major Sahib, a short, quirk-tempercd, agile man was speaking 
peeyislily in a twisted llindusUini to Jernadar Subah Singh. 

‘These Francisi log don’t do acha bandobast! They know 
nothing aboiit horses! Look, all the anirnals running loose. 
Muddle! No one knows which horses aic whose!’ 

And he puckered his lirów and frowned, closing Iii - eyesand 
looking round. 

*We shall wait for orders, then, łluzoor,’ said Jernadar 
Subah Singh. 

‘vSome of the horses have strayed towards the river there,’ 
Major Peacock said, pointing with his stick to a linę of gleam- 
ing silver that flowed through long stalks oi‘ waving grass. 

‘Get the sepoys to catch them and bring them here for 
inspection.’ 
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'Ves, Iluzoor,’ saicl Subah clickinghis heels and saluting with 
sucli alacrity ihat his Iiead and torso bent forward. And be 
turned to the ,rnc]i : 

‘Coine l)oys, I sliall gi\ c you Icavc to go to town after wc 
liavc iinisli(xl our work. And wliat\s inorc I shall trcat you lo 
sonie shcTbct. . . 

‘Corne boys, if tlu‘ sahib s{)eaks so plainly about the rnis- 
inanagcmeiit of the Fi ancisis/ called Kirpu, ‘you bc surę he 
will tell us a ihing or two in his own languagc if wc don’t 
look sharp.’ 

Apart froin sucli fatigue duties as were imposed by cusscd 
superiors, the sej^oys had pleń ty of Icisurc hcre for the while 
to go sij>htsceing. 

Daddy Dlianoo was fecling seedy with the cold and Unclc 
Kirpu was not too fond of pleasure, but Lalu had taken per- 
inissiou froin Uavildar Lachman Singli to go to town. 

l’he boy M^ould not go alone, howevcr, and he hung about 
Kirpu like a child persuading an elder to accompany him. 

‘Oli coine Unclc, eonie/ lie begged. 

‘You go along, son, you will meet other sepoys frorn the 
regiment,’ Kirpu said. ‘A high mctalled horsc like you needs 
no ivhij)ping; you will go prancing along/ 

‘But horses go in herds, IJncle, come, don’t be a donkey/ 
said Lalu. 

‘I know you will not eease pestering me/ said Kirpu at last. 
‘Tell that eook, Saiitu, to give Dhanoo some morę tea and I 
shall get ready. ’ 

Lalu jurnped up, ]3ranc(;d Jikc a horse and shouted to Santu 
to give Dhanoo a tumhlerful of tea. And, covering the old man 
with all the availal)le blankcts, they walked away from the cariip 
through tłie wcak sunshine of a cold autumnal alternoon. 

Lalu was fuli of ex(:itcmcnt to be going along to this city. 
The mareh througli Marseiiles had been mendy a ilceting cx- 
pedition, and he was ohsessed with sornething which struggied 
to burst through ałl the restraints and the embarrassments of 
the imfćimiliar, to break through the fear of the exalted life that 
the Europcans lived, the rare high life of which he, like all the 



scpoys, had only had distant glimpses ft om the holes and tlu- 
('reviccs in ihc thick hedges tnitside Llic Salul)s' Iningalows in 
India. And, as he waikcd undf;r ihc sbadows of mansions with 
shnttcrcd Windows like those on tlic honscs of Marseillcs, rcad- 
ing the nanieś of sliops on the lioards, as lie walked past vin(‘- 
yards dappled by the pale snn, past .strct(.:ll{^s f^f grassy land 
which scemed, from the drovcs of slieep t ]nsfcr('d on il, to I)e 
pasturages, his tongiie played with the nanie of this city, 
Orleans, and there was an eclif) in his inind, fi‘oin the incinory 
of something which had happened here, something which he 
coLild not remeinhcr. ... 

‘A cjiiieter city than Marsels,’ Uncle :virpu said. 

Indeed, in spite of the srnoke of factory chimntys lliat trailed 
across the sky, in spite of the modern Icttcring on sho[) fronts, 
the delicale grassy lawns, the smali detached lioust^-s, and old 
doors of buildings, tiiere was something fascinating aboiit the 
place and dilferejit from Marseillcs. 

'Oh! water, oh there is a stream!' shoiited the sepyiys whose 
inipetnosity knew no bouiids. 

Lalu rushed np and saw the stream on the right, ilowing 
slowly, gcntly, and shonted: 'River!’ 

'Evcrything is smali in these parts,* Kirpn said. ‘Look at 
their rivers—not bigger than our smali nullahs. 1'heir whole 
land can be crossed in a night’s journey, when it takes two 
nights and days from the frontier to my villa,ge in the district 
of Kangi a. Their rain is like the pissing of a child. And their 
storms are a mcrc breeze in the lali grass. . . 

‘To l)e surę, they are smali, the streams,’ confirmed a Pun jabi 
Muhammadan. ‘The width of seven oi these worPl make the 
bed of the Jhelum at its narrowest.’ 

‘It is about the same size as the Jhelum at Srinagar,’ said a 
Dogra from Jammii and Kashmir. ‘Why, it is just like Sri- 
nagar, this city, built on two sidesof a river. Look, there are 
boats on it, too, like the house-boats at Srinagar.' And he 
pointed towards the river. 

‘Ils . . . Looa . . . Looa I ’ a burly Frcnchman in a .straw 
hat said, smiling as he stopped to look at the sepoys looking at 
the river. 
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The sepoys shook their hands to signify that they coulclnh 
undersland and, as the Frenchman pointed again to thc 
accyv)mpaninient of a copious commcntary, they nodded out of 
politcncss. 

‘What docs hc say?’ asked one of thc sepoys. 

‘Sornething in Francisi, Allah knows what,’ atiswered 
another. 

At that thc Frcncliman bowed vcry politely, smiled and went 
his way. 

‘Salaain Huzoor,’ said the sepoys saluting and almost coming 
to attention in the face of the whitc man. For all white men, 
mili tary or civil, were to them superior sahibs likt^ the Englisli 
sahibs in India who surrounded theinselvcs with priiiccly airs, 

‘Look, look, th(‘re arc two sw^eepers drinking wiru^ by two 
Tornmics, and also a woman!’ said a sepoy naively. ''They 
have littlc religion or shame! ’ 

‘Therc are no untoucliables in this country,’ said Kirpu 
firmly. ‘And therc is no consideration of pollulion.’ 

‘And if you compare that cafe to our cook-houses, you know 
what cleanliness means,’ said Lalu enthusiastic and surprised 
at the change tliat had come into Uncle Kirpu’s outlook. 

‘Son, tliat is a question of rupees,’ said Kirpu. ‘Somc are 
rich here and l un sliops, sonie are poor and do the work of 
sweepers. Our cook-shop keepers havc little money to spend 
on decorations, and they arc illiterate; and they have to sell 
food chcap. But oh! the bread baked in the oven! I wonder 
when we shall have soinc of that bread with clarihed butter 
on it and a good pot of mustard spinach! . . 

Lalu assented weakly. He had aspired to this l^airope as to 
some heavcn, and sought to justify everything Blighty. He 
was inclined to forget the good things at home. ‘There seems 
morę equality in this land,’ he added. 

‘Tlic sahibs travel lirst class,’ commented Kirpu with an air 
of finality. ‘The Indian officers second class, Tommies, havil- 
dars, riaiks and sepoys in the third class—rernember this and 
don’t be led astray.’ 

‘Look, look, a bridgel’ a group of sepoys called to those 
behind them as they began to run, their heavy boots clattering 
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on the storie pavements, and ihc fcw Frcnch incn and womcai 
scatlered away at tlieir onriish. 

‘Ohe wild men, stop, go slowly!’ callcd Kirpu after ihcni. 

But Lalii turned and saw that it was a quaint eiioiigh stnic- 
tiire, this bridge, with its ninc archcs. 

‘Ii is curious,’ he saki rcflccting mon! to himself than to 
Kirpu, ‘that most rities of tlie worki wcre origiiially buill ncar 
rivcrs, lakes or springs.’ And withoiit waiting for an answcr, 
lic comtemplated the tower of a chnrcli which ]:>i'obed tlu! sky, 
at the opposite cnd of the river, from the, base of an intricatc 
mesh ofanck^nt architek turę, decoraled with statues, steeplcs, 
minarets and crcvices iri whicli pigeons iluttcred as in the 
monolithic temples of India. So absorlx'd was he tlial he bar- 
red the way of a fat French wfiman wlio came across the 
bridge with a basket in her hand. And, as she was a veritablc 
elephant, she in tum liarred the way of a sti<‘am of incn and 
womcri lichind łier. 

‘Ohe, look, ohe look, get asidc,’ called Kirpu. 

And Lalu juinpcd away with a start, the fat womaii burbled 
something, then liowcd, and tlic young wonian lichind lier 
langlicd a. laugh whicli was so contagious that it caught the 
sepoys, and evcn Lalii. But just then a motor ( ame rusliing 
across the narrow road of the Iiridge and sent liini scurrying 
up to the pavemcnt till he nearly felJ. 

‘ Come to your senses, son,’ admonished Kirpu. 

Smiling at his own discomfiture, keeping to tlu! edge of the 
pavenient to make roorn for the Frcnch wom(*n, Lalu cauglit 
lip with Kirpu. And they both began to carv7! tluar v/ay 
through a wide web of streets, cramrri<‘d witli littlc shops. Ali 
of tliese had transparent glass Windows, like the shops in Mar- 
seilles. Some displayed wax efligies of men and woraen dres- 
sed in silken dresses, strange shaped hats and coats, uncanniiy 
like real men and wornen; some showed shining silvcł utcnsils, 
watches and golden rings. And, wonder of wonders, cvcn the 
great big carcasses of cows and goats hanging down fromhooks 
in butchers' shops werc kept behind Windows, while in a groc:er’s 
shop legs of pig, covered with gauzc, hung down, their ficsh 
brown and green with what seemed like rot. . . . 
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'Lei lis go to ihc otlicr sicie!’ Uiicle Kirpii ex(:łainietl on 
scciiig thcsc. And, with his łiandkerchicf to his tiosc to M’ai d 
ofr the irnaginary smcll, iic darted across the slrcel, saying, ‘ I 
don’t know how men can eat them!’ 

So al)sorbe(l was Lala that whilc Kirpn crossed the stieet, 
hc continucd on his way, fascinated by the chocolates, cakes 
and sweets arrayed in the window oi* an adjacenl shoj), and 
then oJ'the tables and chairs, arrayed as ifiii a room, and by 
ihe neck-tit‘s, shirts and coilars, alJ the richest things he luicl 
ever seen and which hc would ncver be able tobny, butamong 
which he h^lt happy to be moving at Icisiire, as lie haci not felt 
free at Marscillcs, becanse he łiad bcen too ashamed tlieii to 
stare at this superior life, immediately after his ari ival. 

The shadow of the church wińch he had setai from a distance 
now inclinedin a great hnlk across a Street; its hoary sc ulptnres 
seeined to be like some time-infnsed merriorials to the straiige 
incarnate spirits ofthe past, dressed in robes which had no con- 
nection wdlh the straight ent styles of the French of to-day, 
saints whose lieads and l^oclies were covered with the droppings 
of pigeons and who seerned like cruinbliiig images of a forlorn 
age in the midst of a newer worki. 

Lalifs gazę 'syas staggered by the impact of this inunense, 
ancient structnre and groped among the clnsky lengtlis of its 
florid pillars for sonu* mcaniiig. 

He snddenly found himself in a scjuare at ihc end of wliich 
w\as inscrib(‘d the name Place du Martin. 

A mirnb(a‘ of sepoys stood herc with cknicntary sta i es, round 
a statuę in the niiddlc of an empty space, wliile sonie French- 
men waved with their hands quick and iinpatient gestincs, 
and repeated, hSoinething . . . something . . . Jindae . . in 
their soft but unintelligible lingo. Some of the soldiers walked 
away with cliimsy steps and awkward mo\'ements as if they 
were bored with the sight. But Lala rushed up and craned łiis 
nerk to sce the figurę of a young girl with a sword in her hand, 
her head thrust heroically forward and her whole body speak- 
ing of some brave deed which she had performed. ‘Jean d’Arc’ 
the inscription at the foot of the statuę said. In a liash the last 
clue to Orleans returned to his memory from the story of Joan 
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of Arc in the Highroads of History wliich Iie liad read at (he 
Cliurch Mission School at Shcrkot. 

‘ Who is it supposed to be?’ oue sepoy was asking. 

AVhat a giganlic statuę!’ anolher ex(’]aiined. 

‘Wiio is it, anyljow?’ (jiiericd Uncle Kiipn walking up willi 
an al)ouading curiosity. 

Aiul the whole place scenied to be in a {(‘nnent, the buigiłig 
cyes of sc^poys bcwaldered by the ligui(‘, \\iiilc Frcnch were 
bewildercd ])y tluan iu tuni. 

Lalu e.\i)iored aanoiig the aisles of ihis memoi y for details and, 
supplcrnenting tlie iiK'.()niiaehensi])le cx]yiaiiations of ilu* Jialiv'cs, 
Yoliinteeied tlie iufonuatiou U> the se]’>{.;y.s, iii Ijis own tonguc; 

‘In the foiirlrcnth centiny therc was a hiindred years’ war 
in wiikii ihe Knglisli were tighting the Frcnch. . . 

‘d’hen, do \ oii rnean to say, that ihe .Angre/ Sahib and the 
Francisis were encinies at one tinu*?’ oiee of the se{)oys asked 
rather shocked. 

‘Yes,’ Lahi answer('d, and conlinued his iiarratKc while a 
whole gruiip of scpoy.s chistcred round hini. 

scpoys who had kept turning to ihe statiu' of ihc girl 
eveii as tlu')' lieard Lalifs story now conternplatcd the daik 
image willi a naive sensc* of awe and wonder, 

‘Is tliis realły true?’ one said. 

‘Coiild such things be?’ put in a sccoikI. 

‘.\ girl Jarnel who di'ove out the Angrc/i anii) ! ’ conimcnted 
a third. 

And the maid seeriied to becoine the constellation on the sky 
of their iinaginings cvcn to Lalu, who had told the story, as if 
he had becn inspired l.)y his own words. And Iie felt the blood 
eoursiug in his veins with the ambitioii to follow her on the 
path of glory. 

‘Comc, come let us go to a cafe!’ came Subah’.s voicc, ‘you 
have suddcniy becorne a very learncd nian, come!’ And the 
Jemadar strode up from behind the statuę with a swagger and 
thumped Lalu on the back with the old heartiness of an 
equal. 

‘Come, come, my hero!’ said Kirpu, noticing that Lalu was 
being carried away. ‘Come, us folk have diflerent work, we 
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are sepoys of the Sarkar and let us not forget that whcn we 
talk bravc words. . . 

Lalu’s eyes fcll upon a couple of Frcnch girls. He was fas- 
ciaated by the profile of one of tlicm, a stately girl of about 
twenty and stared bard at her. She srniled coquettishły and 
then turned hcr bluc cyes away. 

‘Gomc,’ saki Jernadar Subah Singh and dragged him away. 

Lalu followed, but took the opportiinity of turning round 
and caressing the shapely contours of the giiTs breasts, her 
łiips and her legs with a hungcr that spread the panie of 
abandon in liis liody. 

‘You will be eourt-niartialled if yoii don’t behave!’ warned 
Kirpii and pulled liirn away. Lalu strode forward cxcited, exiil- 
tant, yet sad and alone and frustrated in some curious way. ,. . 

Silting in a comfortable basket-chair by a tablc likc a sahib, 
sitting under the awnings outside a cafe by a busy l)oulevard, 
watching ihc crowd of casual, courtcous, laughing Frenchmen 
and gaiły painted, pretty woinen, sitting in the half dark of 
the (‘vening, was the utterest happiness for Lalu. 

The (lilliculty was that they did not know the namc of any 
drink when ihc wailer saliib carntt to get their order, a lirisk 
Jittle mail as big as a tlinmb, dressed in hard, white shirt and 
black coat which the sahibs worc at night — a veritable jugglcr 
tlic way hc balanccd a tray fuli of glasses and bottlcs on the 
palm of his left hand. Subah tried hard to rcmember what it 
was that hc had dnink at Marseilłcs and looked among the 
hundreds of bottłes arrayed in the cafe to recognize the winę, 
in vain, tiłl Lalu suddcnly recallcd the word ‘Graves’ and the 
Jernadar shouted, ‘Yes, yes, “Graves*”. The waiter and the 
customers in the cafe seemed amused at the order. But the 
Frcnch were indulgent and kindly. The only w'ine Uncle Kirpu 
had ever driink was ‘Rum’, and, sińce Lalu had felt warmer 
after a ration of this, these two said ‘Rum’, a word which the 
waiter sahib could not understand, till a Tommy, who sat in 
a group near by, got up and trying to interpret the word, 
pointed his finger to a bottle of Mar tell Cognac in the 
windo w. 
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‘Cognac! Cognac I’ the waiter repealed and ran with the agi- 
lity of a clown towards the bar iiisidc the cafć, studdcd with tali 
mirrors and hnge chandeliers and dcccnatcd witli plnsh sofas 
on which sat well-drcssed siipex'ior sahibs, catijig willi siKcr fbrks 
and kniv^es, off lablcs covcred with immaculate whitc clotlis. 

‘So CA en the Tommies donh know ilic languagc of tlic Frań- 
cisis!' Unclo Kirpu said. 

‘What is niore, they are not allowed to sil with lltc genteel 
sahibs aiul ofhcers inside there!' said Suliah, 

‘You are an oflicer — why don’t you go and sit inside there?’ 
I.alu wanted to say. But. he rcstraiiicd himself and only cast 
a fiirtiyc glaiice at tlie ric li atnK)S|)herc inside, and fclt asliarncd 
and iiiRador and afraid Icst ihc intnision of Iiis stare bc iiUer- 
preted as rudeness by tlie sahibs For it was said iii the 

cantonincnt that the saliibs did not like the idea of being stared 
at while they were eatiug in the oilicers' mess or cvcn drinking 
by tJie hockey ]>itch a fter a mateh. 

‘Gomparccl to this us folk from Piinja,]) are tnily like oxcn,’ 
IJncle Kirpu .saidrnoving liis head as iThc were vcry irnpi essed 
with the splendour oi' the place. 

‘Ohe, this is iiothing to what I shall s]>ow you if you come 
with me/ said Subah ihumping Kirjiu on the thigJi. ‘You 
wait till ihc .Indian rnercliant, whose friendship 1 macic this 
afterriooii, cornes. ’ 

‘In every land, eveii in om- own country, it could bc like 
this,’ said Lalu. ‘But our elders say, “It is not the custom to 
do this, it is not the custom to do that.” Fools! If you arc 
seeri drinking a pot of winę you are automatically declarcd a 
drunkard, and if you look at a woman you at once become 
notorious as a rogue, a pimp and a whoremonger and your 
parents tell you that you have cut their nose in the brother- 
hood and no one will givc you his daughter in marriage. 
Banit up people! Owls!’ 

‘Oh! Gravc! Gravel Grave!’ Subah shouted to recognize 
ihc bottle of whitc winę which he had drunk at Marseilles on 
the waitcr’s tray and he interrupted Lalu’s diatribe. 

The waiter sahib came smiling, brushed the marble top of 
the table, put his tray on it, opened a bottle and poured their 
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drinks into glasses. He bowed and was retreating when the 
Jemadar lificd his glass and giilped down the Ihioid and, re- 
ralling the word lor waitcr, shouted ‘Garęon’. The wailer 
carnt* back, siniled, bowed and poiired sorne morę *Graves* 
into his glass. Siibah gulped that too. At this the waiter laughed 
and the sahihs sltting by starcd at the Jemadar. Subah’s lace 
was fiiished and, for a nifancnt, it seeined he would be angry 
and rcscnlfiil at bccoming the objęci of a joke. But sonie 
se])oys of the ()9th, a Baliichi and two Sikhs, caine over to 
Jemadar’s ta!)le, and, in order to ingratiate themsclves with 
the olhcei-, callcd flatteringly, ‘Wah! Wah! Jemadar Sahib!’ 

Tronic ])ra\c men and sit down with me,’ Subah shouted 
and, turning to the Baluchi, began to rccite a Persian verse, 

‘O Saki, bring llic cup . . 

Lalu sal away detached as he was too frighlened after the 
curt manner in which Su].)afi had, in the pride of liis advance- 
ment to a direct comniission, condemned liiin and Kirpu, his 
old cronicr., to latigue duty the other day. He was happy, 
Sipping a cognac, sipping it gcntly without the spitting, spat- 
tering, spluttering noises witli which he lurnselfwas wont to drink 
milk or tea in India, and without gulping it like Subah, sipping a 
cognac luid warmed his senses to an iiidiilgent tenderness. And 
he rncrely watched the llashing of linę l‘orms clad in superior 
silks and serges, the floweririg of the spirit in the acceiits of Fran- 
cisi, as polished and gen tle to the car as well-spoken Hindustani, 
and the gorgcoiis interplay of colour and rnovcment and 
speech, wliich secmicd to him the veiy esscnce of life. . . . 

‘Ali men in all countrics are j^erhaps the same,’ Uncle Kirpu 
rcflected. ‘At Icast, all arc cqual in tlie grave. And in life all 
must have dutics and responsibilities: these people rnust havc 
familics: they are probably fathers, molhers, sons, daughters 
and sistej s.’ 

‘Ordy tlieir custorns are dilTcrcnt,’ Lalu said with a tracę of 
bitterness in his voice at Kirpu’s relereiicc to the family. 

‘Life wouldn’t be worth living, my son, without the spirit of 
service which is in the members of a family,’ said Uncle Kirpu 
yaguely. 
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‘ But ihe spirit of service ouglit uot to hecoinc a way ol ex- 
tracting pain out of ])Cople in thc guisc ol duties,’ said Lalu 
raisiiig Iiis voice a little so that he soimded priggish in his 
dniunciatiun. ‘Vou musi always yiut on a miscrable exprcs- 
sion and rernain (jiiiet in llic prescncc ol yotir elders, that is 
r('s}X‘( l. And, of course, you inust never oommit the crirne 
oflKang liappyl’ 

‘Oho! ]ciivc siich talk, eonie drink up and lot ns have sonie 
moro, and lei us go and ho Iiappy,' said Subali boisterously 
thumping tlie labie bclbre him. And lic b(‘gan to sing. 

‘Whih! Wall! Jemadar Sahib!* said dic Baluehi se])oy. 

‘Son of a lion!* fłatiored ihc Sikli, ioiprcssed to sec the 
Snbedar Majoi'’s son diinking as only a peasant coiikl. 

'Hic wiiitcr sahib who, incredible as it seerriod to the sepoys, 
was tlieir sei vant for the while, mistook 8u()ah\s thuiiip for a 
gesture dcinanding his Ss'rvices and oamc smilingup to the table 
with a po lite : ‘Vcc Musia!’ 

‘Haneorcl’ Subah said pointing to his glass and theo, think- 
iiig tlial brandy was the drink of lhose lower orders of thc 
liuruan specics, scpoys and the like, raised four fingers above 
thc glasscs of cognac with an cxaggeratcd Ilourish of his liand, 
so tłiat tlie neighboiirs who, apart froin an occasional stare, 
had taken thc Iridians for granted, langhed alfectionately, 
Then thc Jemaclar’s eyes fell upoii a yoiing girl who had 
joiiicd in tlie langhter. He breathed a clcep sigh as if his 
heait had been siiddenly punctured, and then burst in the 
highest-pitched Punjabi. ‘Hai! May I die for you! May I 
becorne a sacrific e for your laughtcr! Hai! May I take you in 
my arnis!’ 

‘Ohe, ohe, son, have some shame, have sonie rcspect for 
yoursclf beforc these sepoys and beforc evej yorie clse!’ said 
Uncle Kirpu. 

‘Dordt you care for thc limp lord!’ said Subah, loudly. 
‘ We arc now in the hiir land of France and in this land, as 
Lalu says, tliere is coinplete liberty. Look at that man kissing 
a girl in thc cornerd 

‘But sonui Brilish officer may sec you and report us alł,’ 
said Kirpu. 
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‘I don^t care, I don't care,’ sang Subah in a boisterous sing- 
song, his face flushcd. 

Kirpii sat aside frighteued and anxions. 

Lalu felt that if Kirpii persisted in his admonitions, Snl^ali 
rnight lose his head altogethcr, and, anyliow, as he lookcd into 
hirnself he fedr vcry much like Subah himsclf and thoughl that 
he was only restrained froin confessing to his adrniiatio]i for 
the Ficaich girls by liis inferior status as a sepoy : he wislicd lic 
could again s(‘e that gii l with th(‘ broiized (>val fici* who had 
fascinated him near the statuę . . . And he lent liiinself to the 
subtle, indcfinable air which liubhled like the froth of opening 
bottlcs, whicli traileel along the talk, along tliiii wisps of cur¬ 
ling smtdicand drilted among tlie shadows, and whicli mingled 
with wavcs from the* quiekcruxl hcart-l>eats ol ali the men and 
woincn and the sti iviiigs of their wills in the irregnlar, irreleyaut 
moYernents of their gestures. . . . 

The waiter sahib biought thedrinks and Subali jiul abtindle 
of notes on the talile frorn whic h the gar<;on chose one, saying 
something like ‘Fron frorih 

‘Come tlieri, brothers, come and gulp it clown,’ saicl Subah. 
‘And then l<‘t us go and mcet llu^ llind ustani rncrchant. Hc 
said he would be near statuę and heknows a 11 aliout the secret 
lifc hcac. . . 

Before they had gul],^ed down their drinks, howcYcr, the* 
Indian niercliant arrived, With the e/fusiYe h(*artincss that 
inarked hini out as a Pun jabi, though hc c:ould otherwisc* ha\'c 
passed Tor a Frenchman, with his littlc pointed beard, and his 
airectation of the outer bcariiig of the natives of this c cnmlry, 
he einbraccd Subah, shouting the wliile : ‘ Ah, Jeniadar Sahib, 
so you can sec that I ncvcr break a promise.’ 

‘Come, come, what will you have to drink F Subah saicl, 
glowiiig with enthusiasin. 

‘Now listen,’ the meichant said, raising his finger, ‘I don’t 
rnec^t a eountrynuin of ininc for days, sonietimes foi' montlis and 
years, so you arc to be my guests. . . 

‘No, take this,’ said Subah and began to pour some of his 
‘Gravcs’ into his own glass for his friend. 

‘What is this?—Oh! nc», thank you very much, but I would 
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likc you to order some absinthe for me if you rcally must insist 
on treating mc.’ And he callcd (hc 'garęou’, who liappencd 
to be standing by, and said something to hini in French. 

‘W^c arc vcry ha})py to mcci you, in this forcign land,’ said 
Kirpu with characteristic Indian iiiformality. 'Włiat is your 
rcspcctcd narne and what kiiid of business do you do here ?’ 

‘lliey cali your scivant Diwan Amar Nath,’ the merchant 
leplied with a calculatcd politeness which twisted his padded, 
pockinarkcd lace, with the thick lips and bcady eyes, into a 
palcntly elear expression of feigned hiunilily. And lie conti- 
nucd with an cxa]lcd aii. ‘I do all kinds of things. T havc sold 
diamond.s and jcwelsin my tinic. And 1 havc sup[)lied carpets 
and rugs to thcprinces of Fairope ... I havc donemany things 
. . . I know soine of th(! richest rncn in tliis country and, to 
bc surę, they arc in evcry way above the rab})k*, for they 
honour us and our ancient country. . . .' 

The scpoys gaped at Diwan Amar Nath admiringiv, as if he 
werc no less a person than the Aga Khan who, they hadheard, 
also lived in ihese parts and was liiendly witli kings and qiieens 
and noblemcn, and who hadreccntly offered himsclfas the first 
reeruit to the Sarkar. 

‘Il is very gracious of you to deign to sit with us,’ said 
Kirpu faintły ironical. 

Tli(* w^aite.r brought a drink and put it bcforc the Diwan. 

‘Oh, you are my countrymen, of course, and you come on 
my head and I go to your feet,’ the Diwan began apologeti- 
cally after a sip. Theri he continued in a voice which madę 
cvery word strike likc the notę of a gong. ‘But thesc Fairopc- 
ans — I know them inside out. I have had several personal 
friends here, among the baron.s and baronesses, counts and 
countesses, who are aboiU the same status as our r ijahs and 
ranis in India. Some of the most aristocratic ladies have 
oITered me their daughters, while one invited me to tea and 
begged me to marry her. But, brothers, I have my own dignity 
to keep and these people respcctyou if you are steru with them. 
Only last year a princess fcll in love with mc. She camc to 
my shop in Paris and asked me to accept her liome, her jew^cls 
and her servants as my own. But T said to her, "‘Madarn, 1 
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am a Hindu and an lionourable man; you liavc got yonr hiis- 
band and tliout^h he is an old inan and is incapable, lic is nicc 
to you because lic lias ,L;lvcn you all his wcalth. But I ain a 
Hindu and a respcclabie nian . . And she wcpt and t ricd 
and iniplorcd mc to accept lier, l)ut as one of tłie greatcst of 
our sagcs, Kabir, bas saki: ‘41'a business man huilds his 
łiorne in a woinairs eyes his business will be niined. . . ’ 

‘Oh you should have yiekled!’ saki Subah, warming lo the 
Diwai 1 ’s lasciviousriess. 

‘ Bj'ollier, sin in the sonl is like fire in the chaflY said Kirpu 
prelending to take the Diwau's point of view, 

‘To l)c surę, yoii do tlie l ight talk/ said thcDiwau, inclincd 
to win the shiewd Uucle Kirpn ovcr. ‘One has to ])C purc as 
unsmokerd sugar. ’ 

Lalu coukhrt j cconcile the boinbast of his previous mamier 
with tlłc saintły views wliidi the Diwan was now ex})i.’cssiiig. 
And ifdie was a ricli man wliy was lic going alioiit frotn place 
lo place? From the assumed srnile on his face ihcre secnied to 
be something crooked aboiit hirn. Jl was cinious how Subaii 
had picked him iip. 

‘Nnw, you arc not going to talk ol‘ “unsmoked sugar'"?’ 
Subali said to the Diwan, ‘1 havc bcen tełling these lusty swiiie 
that you will tako us lo sorne place . . 

‘ Couie, corne, lor tiie sake of you, brothers, 1 could go to 
heli, not to say a whorehouse/ said the Diwan. 

‘ Gonie thcii, we are reacly/ Subah said tliumping his 
slionldcr. ‘I can hardly hołd Sardar Lora Singli dowai. . . / 

The sepoys laiighcdat the Jcniadar’s woids witli sucli abrupt 
boislerousncss that they bceamc the centre of attention of the 
whole cafe, their shining faces glowing an exullant, intoxicated 
brown, curiously bcautiful yet nienacing thiough the tresses of 
smoke which drilted up from tlicir cigarettes into the quicken- 
ing shadows of the Street outside. 

‘ Have you got aiiy moncy ?’ the Diwan asked Subah in a 
whisper, Icaning over to the Jeinadar^s chair. ‘ I liave foigot- 
ten my walłet at home/ 

‘Dor/t youcare for tł>f limplord/ thejemadar said aiid,taking 
a wad of notes from his pockel, held them before his friend. 



‘ ['hnt wun't be enout'h,’ s.iicl tJic Diwan with a griinare 
which iiKi(](‘ liispadded face contract soincwhat. And he con- 
tinned : ‘Yon liad })ctter mive tiuit to me and I shall ncgoliate 
ilie business for you.’ 

‘With grcat liappiru^ss 1 shail give it to you so tluit yon can 
ariance the details,’ said Snbah. ‘Now, let iis go.’ And, 
thni,Sting ilu* uioiką' into the Di\van's hand, he llirew np his 
acnis like a cliild. 

'I he. Diwan got u|i witłi a easual self-asananee atul walkcd 
ah.cad, winie Snl)a]i arul the sepoys followed, r)lus}ring clumsily 
as tijey saiuted tiic sniiikig people in cafe 

As iiicv einetgcł] into liie sireet, Uncle Kirpn st:o[)ped sliort 
and ,‘>ai(-l ; i will l)e gniug back to earnp, b(n s.’ And thcn, 
tiirning to tia^ rneiadiant, Ik^ eonliimed: d)hvan Stihib, it was 
good to rneet you.' 

d sliail (.-eme with yon, said Lalu out of inere fellow 

feeiing, though lie was really fuli of eiiriosity about tlic secrct 
iife lliey wens going to sec. 

H.)]i come, fincie, come, doiTt bc siicli a killjoy,’ bcggcd 
Snl^ali. ‘I didnh rcfuse to come llinaigii the prostitutes' bazaar 
iu the cantonment with you when you uscd to fctcb rne l)ack 
from school. C ome lądu, come and se<^ the fund 

‘Someone may report us.' said Ihicle Kirpn. ‘You youngstcrs 
are ali right, bul it will bring słiame on my grey hairsd 

‘C~)h eomc, T sliall sce tliat not a hair of your liead is touch- 
cdd said Sabali, and thcn, pulling hiiiLself to his fuli lieight, 
thnmped his chest with his hand and deelared, ‘I am not a 
/[emadar for notliing.’ 

*No,’ Uncle Kirpn said emphaticałly and tm rieu a,way. 

Snliah put his arms round Lalu and proceeded to catch up 
the Diwan who had already walked ahead witli llie Baluchi 
and Sikhs. 

Stumbling, łilundcring, nervous and eager, the group of 
lieart-sąuandcrers walked througli a side Street, past a few 
sbops, displaying strings of dirly brown sausages and othcr 
cooked rneats in thdr Windows, up a dark lane off the main 
squarc in the shadow of tlie church. 
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‘That mcat is a funiiy shape/ said Subah and giggled lewdly. 

‘About the same size too,’ said the Diwan. 

*I am a North-Indian,’ said the Baluchi. 

‘You caiih. cornpetc wilh us Sikhs,’ said one of the Sikhs. 

‘You arc a pack of shameless fools,’ said Lalu, though he 
was on edge with expectancy and could hear his eardrums 
tłM'umming. 

Not a soul was in sight in the thickening shadows, and it 
seemed uncanny that a few yards away from the glittcring 
Street thcre should be the stillness of a gloom in which he could 
hear the trembling echo of each heartbeat. Only the tali 
houses, shuttered with wooden Windows, stood solemnly 
against the cold that pcrmeated through the thin mist spreading 
from the corncrs of the church. 

‘There’s a house up there,’ said the Diwan in a hoarse, half- 
suppressed tonę, as he looked this side and that, ‘where a 
woman runs what she calls a “Massage Hindu”.’ And he 
laughed and repeated, ‘Hindu Massagc’. 

‘What does that mean?’ inąuired Subah tense with emotion 
now, so that his dmnken, hot breath came and went in short, 
sharp gasps. 

‘She says that a rajah once visited her and taught her that,* 
the Diwan said. ‘You come and see.’ 

‘Let us go and sec this “Ma^sage Hindu”,* Subah saiddrag- 
ging the Diwan ahead and encouraging the others with his 
enthusiasm. 

‘But there is one thing,* the Diwan said. ‘She will want 
morę money than you gave me.* 

‘There is no talk of that,’ said Subah. ‘We will give you all 
we have.* And he turned to the sepoys even as he plunged his 
hand into his own pockets: ‘How much have you got, brothers? 
Let us give Diwan Amar Nath all that she may want .. . This 
is the happiest day of our lives. We are having the real plea- 
sures of Yilayat*. 

The sepoys dug into their pockets and handed over the little 
money they had. The Baluchi handed over a fifly franc 
notę, saying: ‘In my religion it is legał to go with a Christian 
girl: the Prophet himself said so.* 
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Lalu wished he had had morę moncy to give, for hc fclt quitc 
rccklcss now. He wanted to go and sec things once in his life. 
He had cheated himself of this experiencc in Sherkot and 
Manabad all this tirric for fear lie might bring disgrace on his 
farniły if he were scen going anywherc ncar the ibrbiddcii quar- 
ters. And he had heard ihat the women in the Ferozcpur can- 
tonmcnt were dcscased and gave yoii eithcr a gold medal or a 
siłvcr medal for your money. And yet, passing through any 
big town in India, lie had scen prostitutcs sitting in thcir 
Windows and he had often felt like breaking the liinils of his 
modesty, though the dilłicnlty was how to run up the stairs 
without being seen by soine acquaiiitancc or other. And, then 
hc had pretended that he was disgusted I)y the loads of imita- 
tion jew(dlei y thesc prostitutcs worc and the tinselly splcndour 
of the clothcs with which diey deekcd lhemselves . . . But the 
trulh was that hc had lawer had the coarage . . . This time he 
would go. He was beat on it. This inan, the Diwan, seerned 
to know, thongh there was somctliing in the way he was poc- 
ketting the money wliicli suggested that they might be cheated. 
And it was uncanny how the air of twisting and turning madę 
this desolate Street look like a bad Indian gulley. It was funny 
also how the Diwan said, ‘Hindu Massage!’ And that a rajah 
had been here. . . . 

'What is this “Hindu Massage”, Diwan Sahib?’ the Sikh 
shouted, siiatching the question almost out of Lalii’s mouth 

‘You have to . . the Diwan halted and whLspered, ‘You 
have to take your clothes olT. And then the girl you choose 
come and washes your horse and her rriare, and takes you.’ 

'Oh come along, hurry up,’ Subah callod. 

The Diwan beckoned him back, lookcd around to see if 
there were any strangers. And, then, walking up to a hugc 
door, he pulled a knob out of the wali and Ict it go. 

A tense second passed during which every one s breath 
seerned to be suspended. Another second during which Subah 
came stamping back. A third, and the group cxplorcd each 
other’s faces, smiling and embarrassed when their eyes met. And 
then they suddenly suppressed their nervousness and breathed 
deeply from their huge chests. Nothing seerned to happen- 
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The Diwan turned polilely n)und and jnilled thc knob agaiii, 
twyo or three times, and łooked up. 

Just thcn, however, the hiige door opend, and a heavy 
W()man’s yoice sliontcd something in Frcnch. 

‘Nousommeleshindu. . the Diwan said. 

Thcn, through the cavernous veranda beyond the door, 
a smali window opened in another door and tłle heavy red 
face of a middle-aged womaii stared out into the blackness. 

‘Entrez,’ she whispercd. 

And she nodded without relaxing the frown which was visible 
on her face under the shadow of the hanging lampbehind hcr. 

Diwan Amar Nath tnotioned to his friends to en ter. 

As they pushed forward on their heavy boots, almost falling 
over each othcr in the dark, the door closed bchind thern of 
its own accord and the inner door opened. 

'Comc on,’ vSubah urged. 

But the sepoys wcre all too shy to pusJi through the crowd 
at the door, through the quarreIous air of a hiccupiiig musie, 
into the boisterous atmosphere where a crowd of unblushing 
men and women were swaying about in swift pushing move- 
ments, like those which the sepoys had henrd the sahibs in 
India performed with mems at dances in clubs. Subah rushed 
up with characteristic bravado, craned his neck over the 
shoulders of tlie crowd and clapped with his hands to the 
rhythm of the musie. But the sepoys were relieved that the 
crowd did not turn round and stare at them and laugh, for 
they knew that with their turbans and uniforms they looked 
strange enough. 

Then the Diwan came, led by the elephantine woman who 
had opened the door and whose face now revealed a fearsome 
moustachio and a beard like that of a witch. 

As if the crowd nt the door had sensed the approach of ma- 
jesty it madę way for the procession. 

*Oh, where have we got entangled, rapers of your daugh- 
ters?’ said I..alu with an embarrassed laugh as he followed with 
bent head and nervous mień. 

‘Walk along now,’ Subah urged as he dragged Lalu, brush- 
ing past the wali precariously ncar the happy, hoarse, hilarious 
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dancing couplcs through a corridoi into a room wherc thcrc 
were a few tables and chairs, as in a cafe. It was only about 
ten steps froni the hall, but the red-hot waves of sliaine which 
swirled through his forehcad, behind łiis (’yes, eagcr to look at 
the daricers and yet bent in shamc, rnade these steps a perspir- 
ing ordeal. 

He drew his handkercłiief from tlie pocket of liis bieechrs 
and, sinkiiig sideways into a chair by his companions, began 
to mop the sweat ofF his face and neck, adecting a deliberate 
casualness as he glanced opcn-eycd aroiind the bare walls, seek- 
ing to understand the meaning of it all. 

‘What will yoii have?’ the Diwan turned from Madamt', the 
.dic-elephant, who stood hulking by the ta])le with an enigma- 
tic smile on ber face. ‘You must havc sonietliing to drink herc. 
It will be a little dearer per bottie, but it is the custom to buy 
some from her if you want to get girls later/ 

The scpoys rernained silent as the price of pleasure s^^-emcd to 
be increasing beyond the limits of their piirses. 

*Get anything you like!* Snbah said with a ner\^ous smile. 

‘You have got some money, haven’t you?’ the Diw^an asked. 
T have only fivc francs left aftcr paying the enti ance fce.* 

‘Don’t you care for the limp lord,* said Subah jerking his 
head and waving his arms. ‘Let us have some fuii.’ And he emp- 
tied the contents of his sccond pocket into tłie Diwan’s Jiands. 

The Diwan spoke to the woman, who frowncd a little as she 
edged away. 

Lalu and Subah looked at each other for a movcmenl and 
smiled shyly as if seeking to recognize each olher. For in this 
pcrsuit of happiness they seemed to have bccornc diseonncctcd, 
detached, as if they had lost contact with the familiar persons 
of each other. 

At tha\; instant a French boy came iu a stampede across the 
corridor behind a shrinking, heavy-bodied girl and, inspirited 
by her laughter and shricks, caught her from the waist, swung 
her round in a wild abandon and then bent the whole weight 
of his torso on her bosom and kissed her. 

‘Wahl Wah! You son of your father, kiss her again!* 
shouted the Baluchi and smacked his lips. 
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‘Shabash !' thc Sikhs roared. 

‘May I die for yoii! The fun has begunl’ said Siibah. 

‘Tbis is riothing, you wait and scc/ said Diwan. 

‘Tliey kiss on the moiitli then, here?’ asked Lalu l)lusbing 
with a iTiodcsty tliat had received a shock and a tlirill at thc 
same time. 

The other scpoys also turned to each other as they rcalized 
that they had scen a rnouth kiss, because they had always kis- 
scd their wives on tłie cłieeks and foieheads in India. Tliey 
were cagcr to taste this ncw sensation, but even as tlicy waxed 
cnthusiastic they were restrained by the humility of their posi- 
tion as sepoys who had never dared to look at a white woman 
with the eyes of desire. And the sensc of the poverty of tlieir 
pockcts threatened to put all these pleasures bcyond their rcac h. 

Another boy and girl came in and, embraring each other, 
sat down in a corner and bcgan to kiss. 

The Indians were watching the couple with their rudirnen- 
tary starcs when the Diwan suddenly touched Lalifs slioulder 
with his hand and said: ‘Look therc in the corridor !’ 

As they lifted their eyes to tłie corridor they saw a series of 
girls followcd by boys passing into thc iriner reccsscs of thc 
house with clean new towels and chnnks of soap in their hands. 

‘Shall we remain dry, then?* said Subah to thc Diwan fidge- 
ting in his chair. ‘Go and bring some girls!’ 

‘Gosts some money,’ said the Diwan with a mock-scrious 
expression on his fice. 

‘There is no shortage of money,’ said Subah. ‘I can liardly 
hołd it down. . ,* 

‘Let the Madame come,’ answered Diwan. 

Therc was no sign of Madame, but a bovine young woman 
with a treble chin, fashioned in the image of Madame, came, 
a bottle in her hand. And, lifting her skirt wantonly to show 
her naked thigh, and, holding up the bottle, movcd her head 
as if to ask which will you have. 

Subah jumf)cd up and, catching hołd of her, tried to emulate 
the boy who had kissed a girl fuli on the mouth in the door- 
way, 

‘Non, non,’ the girl shrieked challengingly. And, finding it 
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difficult to secure her release froiii Suhali^s hard enibrace, slap- 
ped łiiin fuli on the face. 

Subah let her go and tried to laugh away the chngriii that lic 
fdt, thoiigh the pallor on his cxcitcd face betrayed Iiis hurt pride. 

Putting the l^ottle on the labie she laughed and, inclining 
lier head in blaiidishmcnt, said sometlung to the Diwan in 
French. 

‘She says it costs money to do that,’ said the Diwan. 

‘Oli, shecan haveas much of that as slic wants,’ said Subali. 
And, plunging his hand into his pocket, hc emptied all the 
change on the table before him. 

‘ Fhat will pay only for the winę,’ said tlie Diwan counting 
the coins. 

Sccing the injured expre.ssion on Subah’s face, tiie girl 
laughed an artificial, wooden laugh and, wilh pouling lips, 
carnc to sit in the Jemadar’s lap. 

Subah’s face was saved and the sepoys laugłicd at tlvs. 

Whereupon the girl lifted the edge of her skirt to show the 
naked flcsh between her legs and, then, witli a dclibcratc ‘Ooh’ 
dropped it again. 

The sepoys began to talk to her, the Diwan interpreting, 
while Subah explored her form impatiently for its content. 

Instead of laughing or smiling as the others did, Lalu found 
hiinself contraeting into his own skin, till hc fclt hiinst lf redu- 
ced to an emptiness from the centre of which his two cyes 
.secmed to see this world as an enormous enclosure, crowded 
by hordes of hard, gigantic shapes which were oppressing him. 
In order not to sit aside, apart from his companions, he tried 
to persuade himself that he was happy, as happy as Subah and 
theBaluchi. And he tried to put on a smile and thought of 
saying something. But his eyes met Subah’s and the deliberate 
smile on his face broke up into the edges of a nervous laugh 
which suddenly stopped short and gave place to a grirn, set 
expression. 

At that instant another girl came into the room and, seeing 
Subah’s flushed face and a colleague on his knee, piirred with 
the simulation of pleasure and rubbed her form felinely against 
him and brushed his cheeks with her hand. 
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Sn])ah pat his arrns around hcr and be^an to hołd a (‘onver- 
sation with her in thc fcw French phrascs he knew. 

‘ rhcrc is no talk,’ said thc Baluchi, ‘so long as diey arc kind 
to one of us.’ 

Laki looked at the scene nowcjuite detachedly ns if he werc 
a creatiire of sonie other world who, however, nnderstood the 
mcaning of this. The girls seemed to be laughing at all of them 
in spite of all the blandishrncnts which they wcre practising. 
Their wanton obscenity was so much in excess of the coyness 
they affcctcd to titillate the men irito a passion, that thcy looked 
like spoiled and grimy dolLs oozing with the smell of their stuf- 
ling. They were originally perhaps merely ignorant, poor 
girls who fell a prey to the advicc of sorncone who told them 
a way to earn oasy money, and werc lurecl by thc lifc of the 
senses till they were fouled and used and couldn’t get back to 
the ordinary life. But, as in India, perhaps prostitut.es were 
meant to show the young the varions ways of love-,making. 
'Fhe barricr oflanguage prevented any real r.ontact bctwcen 
these girls anrl thc sepoys. He felt sad for Subah because the 
attempt at conversation had broken down and the Jemadar 
seemed rathcr at a loss. 

But just as I.alu was exciting his will on Subah\s bchalf he 
saw him catch a third girl who was coming towards the 
group and it seemed he was quitc capable of dealing with the 
lot of them. 

‘Gome .Diwan, arrange it for me/ Subah said as another girl 
came up to him. ‘With this fair one who is tali and is strok- 
ing my cheeks.’ 

‘They like the Jemadar Sahib/ the Baluchi said, respectfully 
submitting to the monopoly of the girls by the superior olTicer. 

‘ But Huzoor, let us have a turn after you.’ 

The tali girl who had come last said something to the Diwan 
and, extricating herself from Subah’s grasp suddenly carne and 
sat on Lału’s knee, stroking his chin to the accompaniment of 
short, pitying sounds, while the boy looked at her thickly 
painted, smali, irregular face and blushed. Lalu lifted his eyes 
to her and he contemplated for a moment the loneliness behind 
thc mockery of outraged innocence in her eyes, lustrelcss and 
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duli with cynicism as if they had scen too much, known too 
much, and were now ernpty and di(ln’t knuw anylhing at alł. 
And yet he felt happy to l)c ncar liei. 

The two other girls also got up and came round Lalu, talk- 
ing among each other thc wliile, cvcn as thcy brushed the 
crumpicd sliiny satin diesscs which they wore. 

‘ What are thcse sistcrs-in-law saying to cach other in tlieir 
own tonguc?’ said Subah insislcnt and angry. ‘ And wliy 
dorr t you arrange one for me?’ 

‘llow much money hav’e you got?’ asked thc Di wari. ‘for thc 
first money you gavc me is finislied.’ 

Suliah fumblcd in thc pockets of his irousers wherenpon 
Aic fat girl, wlio was hewn in the image of Madame, jumped 
on to his lapaflecting an air of rapcd modcsty, crying, ‘Oooi. .. 
Oooi.. . la . . . la . . 

‘There is no que.stion of money because 1 can givcyou some 
lo-morrow,’ said Subah finding his pockets cmpty. 

T am aliaid you can’t havc anytliing iii this place for less 
than fifty franes,’ said the Diwan in a bored, impcrsonal voicc. 

Subah glared at łiim for a moment froin the liquid of his 
bleary eyes. Then he shot two sun arrows oldiard glanccs at 
him and kicking him on thc shins furiously, shouled: 

‘You son ofa pimp! You thief! You dog! Illegally begotten! 
Where is the money I have given you alrcady! You thieving 
son ofa dog, fleecing me with yonr lales and solt words! . . 

And he got iip and struck thc Diwan rigiit and left, slaps, fisti- 
CLiffs, kicks, and then rushcdathini with thefcrocity ofamadman. 

The girls ran shrieking, crying, shouting with the most 
piercing voices. 

'riie Baluchi separated Subah from the Diwan, counselUng 
him thc whilc: ‘Cool down! Be calrn! Jemadar sahib! Leavc 
the rogue! Leave the rascal! . . 

But thc Madame came rushing, shouting and flinging her 
arrns in the air, uttering a fiood of invective which sounded 
doubly powerful in her hoarse, querulous voice. 

Before the sepoys knew wherc they were, they and thc 
Jemadar were being collared, pushed, pulled, dragged and 
kicked and driven out of the brothcl. 
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The corps practised routc-marching during the next few 
days, first in fuli scrvicc order with all transports, then on a 
smali scalę, the companies of the various regiments in the 
Division being takcn out under their respectivc company 
commanders. 

And then there was a constant drilling which broke the 
sepoys up, as the coriditions for hard training in the camp at 
Orlcans wcrc far frorn satisfactory. This rigorous work left 
vcły łittlc timc for pleasure. Indeed, apart frorn the fact that 
parades kepi them warm in the fast-gathering cold, the inten- 
sive roLitinc seerned to the sepoys the harbinger of arduous times 
to comc. For, it was rumoured that the Germans had madę a 
big attaek and driven the allied armies back, inflicting great 
losses on the Sarkar, and that the Coinrnander of the Indian 
Corps had bcen surnmoncd to the Genei al Headquarters as soon 
as hc landed at Marseilles, and that he had been told by Sir John 
French, tliat the British Anny was to bc transferred to Flandcrs, 
and the Indian corps was to hurry and join it. 

They waited anxiously, therefore, stealing as much rest frorn 
their dulics as they could, making occasional expeditions to the 
cafós near tłu* camp as they were beginning now to acquire the 
tastc of ‘Cafeole’ and ‘Vane’ and Frcnch cigarettes. 

But after days of ihis they began to grow morę and morę 
tense and expectant for the orders which were soon to come. 

At length on the evcning of October 17th orders camc for 
the Lahorc Division to entrain the next day, while the Meerut 
Division, wilh the Seciinderabad Cavalry Brigade and the 
Jodhpur Lancers, were to stay behind and follow at short 
intervals later. 

There were fevered preparations for the departure. Lal 
Singh was harnessed to fatigue duty shicc, after the scene at 
the brotheł, jemadar Subah Singh seerned displeased and, 
what was rernarkable after their previous uncordiality, very 
much *Yoii whisper in my ear and I whisper in yours’ with 
l^ance-Naik Lok Nath. The only consolation was that every 
other man in the regiment seerned to be on fatigue duty of one 
kind or another on the day of departure, packing his kitbag 
and giving a comrade a hand if not doing any heavier work. 
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And the camp was busy as an anthill; hcre a sepoy silting by a 
linę of unpacked luggagc, woiidering how to fii all the things 
into his kitbag while a pair of hoots lay oiUsidc hcsides a pan 
and a watcr-bottle ; there soine of the men sat on ainnnmition 
boxes, shouting for an N.C.O., to ask what to do witli thcrn- 
selves; ncxt liorscs oi‘ the artillery neighing and coiighing and 
stainping nervously whilc thcir riders poiished the skin of their 
flanks; and there were orders, shonts, cries and laughlcr and 
the l^abblc of an ariny speaking a hiindi ed different tongues. 

IJncle Kirpu and IJnddy Dhanoo had becn sent to pack tlic 
kil on generał srrvic.c wagons. These wen- to be }>laced loadcd 
on the train. 

Lala had beeii widi a party set to rolling tents which werc 
lo be liandcd over to th(- Ordnancf* depai trnent and he w-as 
jiisl iinisłung ihis Job. 

As h(‘ tighlened ihc ropes ronnd tiic poles and straiiicd to 
puli the fabric into shape he sweated and sat bark, coniemplat- 
ing tlie einpty gr(aind frorn włiicli tłie tenis had bcen renioved, 
as if he werc sad to leave tlu‘ i>)aee wherer he had first begun to 
feei the pulse of tlie land, and wherc lie had begnri to laste the 
lifc of France. Hc lingered for a monu ni as i(‘ lie were pre- 
oecupied by a superstition and looked at the bare space, cleaned 
of cverything except the campsmell, a mixtijre of wood-snioke, 
chapatees, leather, oil and horscdiing, wliich secmed to hang in 
thick layers over the chill air before the jaundiced eye of the 
autiiinn sun. 

An N.G.O. from no. 4 company put him in cłiargeof a party 
carrying two days’ cooked rations which ^ ere to be taken for 
the men in supply wagons in the train. And, as the cooks 
raced against timc serving the mcals and preparing extra food 
for the journey, Lalu gave them a helping hand. 

Seeing that he himsclf and the other sepoys were going freely 
about the kitchens with their boots of cowhide skins and their 
leather belts, and handling food without washing their hands, 
he thougłit that if Dhanoo and Kirpu ncedcd any morę proof 
of the spoliation of their religion they could sce it herc. But 
cveryone went about casually, and he marvelled at the case with 
which the men were forgetting their prejudices. Perhaps it 
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was a concession to the difficulties of cooking Indian food in a 
strang(; country, but he hoped that it was the ‘air and water’ 
of ‘Franceville’. 

Thcrc was not much time for idle reflection, however, as the 
mule carts were almost ready, loaded with the cooked food, 
and the contingent with which Lalu was going to the station 
was ready. After the łong and wcarisome activities of tłie 
wliolc rnorning the boy was happy to be off, though he would 
havc to comc back and do another round. 

The sun was sliining a transparent white as Lalu rode away 
by the side of a dark South Indian Sapper, and there was a 
rnelancholy ])ł eeze in the copper-coloured branches of the trees 
which shed a profusion of pink leaves on the wayside and 
cxcitcd tłic mules in tlic long caravan. He felt strange riding 
past rhilians who stood to stare and smilc. And, for a 
moment, he wondered whether the peoplc in the other part of 
France to which hc was going woidd be any diilerent. . . . 

Wlierc was the war? How was it being fought and what 
would the sepoys be asked to do? Idie questions flashed 
through his cager mind. But tliere was no answer. And as 
there was a dread about the futurę, he sought to drown this 
train of thoughts in a melody . . . The thought seemed to 
return, however. If oidy there was not this discreet veil of 
silencc drawu over tłie movements of the troops by the Sarkar 
which left cverything to rumours and legends! . . . 

As they got to tlie station the scene was one of absolute 
turmoil. Some of the sepoys on fatigue duty were hauling 
tliings into the supply wagons, shouting and swearing as they 
strained to lift the weights, and being shouted and sworn at by 
the N.C.O.s. Some stood by sacks and rifles and others sat on 
colleclions of kitbags, apparcntly waiting for orders. Every- 
wdiere there was the wild confusion of loud talk and furious 
gcsticulation, the rustling of clothes, the movement of 
forms. But there was a glow of warmth arnong the sepoys, a 
strange sense of fellowship, as if they felt that they ought to 
hang together because they were going farther into the 
Unknown. 

The N.C.O. in charge of the foodstuffs camc with a group 
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of sepoys who W6re to unload thc carts beforc these returncd 
to camp for the second contingent. 

As he had felt isolated fi om his cronies, Lalii took advantage 
of the temporary respite to slink ofi’ in search of Kirpii and 
Dharioo. He madc his way through the heitcr-skelter of the 
crowd pretending to be doing something very important. 
They had originally becii put on duty at helping to remove the 
Inggage in the ollicers’ mess. But it scemed hopeless to find 
thcm among the uniformly dressed sepo> s of even his own regi¬ 
ment, whilc here the men were mixed up anyhow. 

He went bark and hclped to unload the wagons. 

He was tii ed and did not want to go bat k to the camp with 
die carts for thc next round. But he felt guilty likc a crimi- 
nal, hovering aroimd aimlessly, thinking of an excuse to avoid 
the return journey. As he was procrastinating he caught sight 
of Babu Khushi Ram, the smali, beady-eyed, button-nosed 
head elerk of the regiment, supervising the Ioadin 9 “ of the 
ollice chests into a wagon. He ran to greet him. But the 
Babu was too preoccupied and flurried to accept or reject 
courtesies. 

‘Comc and help with those boxcs, don’t stand staring at me, 
son,’ he said to Lalu. 

The boy went to the aid of an ordcrly who was heaving a 
boxful of documents up to the men standing in the wagon. 

‘Oh falling, falling, oh save, someone, help DhanooT Kirpu 
stood shouting at the door of the wagon. 

‘Don’t you worry,’ said Lalu, as he took the weight ofT the 
shaking head of old Dhanoo and pushed it to Uncle Kirpu’s feet. 

Daddy Dhanoo stood back, his face uplifted to Lalu likc that 
of a bullock who had been relieved of the weight of a plough 
on his neck. 

‘Where are you? what?’ asked Kirpu tensely, in a panie of 
pleasure at seeing the boy. 

‘Where are you?’ Lalu asked. 

*We have already oceupied places in the train there,’ 
Dhanoo said with thc air of a child, pointing towards the out- 
lying platforms. ‘We havc kept a place secure for you . , . 

^Ohe, you can talk later, get on with the job in hand,’ said 
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Babu Khushi Ram impaticntly. ‘Lift those three last boxes 
and then you can go and eat your masters! . . 

Lalu hurried and helped Dhanoo. He guessed that the Babu 
had given them this easy job to save them from morę arduous 
fatiguc. And, sińce Khushi Ram had ordered him to give a 
hand here, he craftily thought that he had a good excuse to 
evadc his other duty. If Lok Nath camc to know, Lalu would 
have heli to pay, but the boy looked round, bccame busy and 
drowned all thoughts of the futurę. 

‘Good!’ Daddy Dhanoo was saying as Lalu lifted the next box 
on to his back while the old man just held the ropę by the side. 

And, after Lalu had thrown it at Kirpif s feet, he stood back 
and saw Dhanoo staring at him with admiration in his big eyes. 

‘You are a hero, son!’ the old man exclaiined. 

Lalu thurnpcd Dhanoo^s back and smiled at him. He was 
radiant with happiness at being with his comrades again, 
almost like an orphan who had found the parents he had lost. 

They waited in the oppressive dark of the unlit cattle truck, 
which was iheir compartment, for the train to start, some 
dozing, some half asleep, sornc shaking or shufliing uncomfor- 
tably. They liad gone off to the outer fringes of the town after 
dark, walked round and bought cigarettes and drunk coflee 
mixed with brandy to warm lhemselves, and they had been 
waiting for the hour of eleven-thirty when the train was due to 
start. And now the hundreds of lights which illuminated the 
city had been cxtinguishcd and they stared with sleepy eyes at 
the red and green lanips of the signals and the silver sheen of 
the rails, as if these could tell them when the train would move. 
For the most part the doors of the compartments were closed 
and they were stewing in the sweat of their bodies, packed 
almost on top ofeach other, so that therc was no room to move 
an inch without treading on someone’s feet. The smoke of 
endless cigarettes had madę the atmosphere dense and hot and 
sufibcating. . . . 

‘The raper of its sister, this train, it is worse than the train 
from Amritsar to Pathan-Kot during Diwali fair,’ said Uncle 
Kirpu coughing after several vigorous puffs at his cigarette. 
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*You havc never bcen to the Kumbh fair at Hardwar,’ Daddy 
Dhanoo ‘burrburred’ from where hc łay mindless of the beat. 
He seemcd to be able to dozę ofl" anywhere. 

‘You should be happy at your good fortunę,’ sald Lalu with 
a certain inipatience which gained intensity from the heat of 
the truck. ^Some regimcnts on the other sidings are loaded 
in open cattle trucks.’ 

‘Fd rathcr bc in the ojKin trucks,’ said Uncle Kirpu pccvishly, 
fanning hiinself with a rag. 

The bitterness in Kirpifs rcmark scemed to exprcss the 
generał mood. And, for a moment, cverything was still. Then 
hf>arse chatter could be heard from the piadbrm and the con- 
fjsed whispers of the sepoys sunk into the apatłiy of an all- 
pervading doom. 

Lalu reclined in a corner. He could hear his heart beating 
as a kind of undertonc to the brooding layers of heat that 
streamed out from the tense, tight-stretclied senses of men, in 
invisible, inlangible masses of clouds whicli liovered beforc the 
heavy-lidded cycs of the cooped up sepoys, thundery and ełectric. 

‘A straiige fair,’ the boy inuUcred. 

‘Havildar Lachman Singli!’ interrupted an authoritatiye 
voice, the stern ring of which was one of Lalu’s carliest memo- 
ries of the ar my. 

‘He has already gone to the fair,’ Lalu whispered. 

* Of course, it is a fair we are going to,’ burs! Lok Nath, the 
tali, lanky tyrannical lance-corporał, catering the truck. ‘Who 
is this raper of his mother whining? . . . Some of us eat the 
salt of the Sarkar and are not even prepared to do a little 
fatiguc for it. Who is this?’ And he craned to look so that the 
prominent Adam’s apple of his long neckmoved up and down. 

‘No one, no one, Havildar Lachman Singh is not here,’ Kirpi! 
intervened to avert the unpleasantness which he antlcipated. 

Lalu felt the iraperceptible shudder of a warm horror arise 
from the back of his head. He knew that Lok Nath had lxjen 
waiting for days for an opportunity to get at him. Haying 
been transferred to another platoon by the Subedar Major 
Sahib’s orders, because Arbel Singh wanted his own son to get 
a direct commission and supersede all other claimants in the 
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Dogra Company, the lance-naik had no direct contact with his 
old platoon, which was under Lachman Singh. Lala, who had 
once been the object of Lok Nath’s hatred, fclt that the cor- 
poral was insinuating all that about betraying salt for his 
benefit. He hoped that the bit about fatigue daty was not a 
reference to his default to-day when he had saddenly left the 
food wagons and helped to get office chests into the train. 

‘Would you like a pall at my cigrut, Holdara?’ Kirpu said 
in a tonę which sought to disguise the incxpressible mockeiy of 
his manner in exaggeratcd courtesy. 

‘0]ie, stop smoking,’ said Baba Khushi Ram peevishly. Ht 
will create morę smoke in the stagnant air. . . 

‘There is no talk of that,’ said Kirpu, det us entertain the 
lancc-naik. He is after all our officer and comes so seldom to 
our platoon.’ 

‘No, I will not have a cigrut,’ Lok Nath said, ‘bat Kirpu is 
right. Odicers and men belong to one family. In the English 
regiinents they play their games together, work together and 
share all the discomforts together . . . The difliculty with our 
Hindustani regirnents is that the ranks lose all sense of respect 
for their superiors as soon as the ofFicers begin to mix witłi 
them ... I learnt drill instruction from asergeant-major sahil) 
in a Góra regiment, and the thing which irnpressed mc was 
the devoted and fatherly care which every English officer, from 
the second lieutenant to the veteran colonel, had for all tlic 
men under his charge. Just father-mother. And, from the 
fact that they are all eąually white, eat the same food in the 
same way with forks and knives, you might think that the 
Tommics do not respcct their oflicers. But, this was a revela- 
tion for me for which I was hardly prepared. They did. They 
always recognized the status of an officer .... They inay look 
smali and insignificant, but they know how to obscrve disci|> 
linę: they click their heels and salute as if they were rnachines. 
Our sepoys are lazy and iiiefficient and disrespectful . , 

‘The French soldiers seern like us’, young Kharku said from 
somewhere in the dark. 

‘That’s why I have been hard on you at times when you 
were reeruits, ’ said Lok Nath. ‘ I learnt a good deal from that 
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sergeant-major, Hudson Sahib, his name was. And I don’t 
mind telling you that he sometimcs slapped my face. Of 
coui SC, I did not gct angry likc our rccruits because 1 knew it 
was for iriy good. I have always rcspected a strong-handcd man 
who will make a man of yon and tcach you how to fight .. 

At that stage, Havildar Lachman Singli came up, sliouting : 
‘Ohe where are you, ohc Kirpu, ohe Bapu, ohe Lal Singha ?’ 

‘Here w^e are,’ thc men shouted in a chorus. ‘ liere 
Holdara . . 

‘Subedar Major Sahib wants to see you,’ said Lok Nalh, 
standing iip as Lachman Singli came in. 

‘I havc łieen to see him,’ Lachman said. 

‘God, what is the timc, Lachman ? We arc dying of this 
congeslion !’ cxclained Babii Khushi Ram pufling and blowing 
to express his auger at Lok Natlfs hlustcrings. 

*1 caii’t understand this lovcr of its niother, war !’ rnur- 
mured Daddy Dhanoo ‘When docs this train start ?’ 

‘What is the tirne, Holdara ?' asked Lalu. 

‘Now I can’t answer you all,’ Laclirnan said. ‘Make room 
for me ! 1 can hardly see you.’ And he stiirnbled a liltle. 

Upon this Lok Nath, said : ‘I shall be going.’ And he 
began to carve his way out. 

‘It is getting on for Iwo o’clock in the morning,’ said 
Lachman. ‘And thc train is aboiit to start.’ And he struggled 
to sit clown, rather surprised that the corporal should have 
becn among men whom he spccially hated. Wheii he fclt 
that Lok Nath was out of audible distance he said in a whis- 
per : ‘Wants rny recommendation to get oroinotion now I’ 

‘Oh, is that what is thc matter witłi him?’ said Kirpu. ‘I 
wondered why he w^as so nice to us sitting here.' 

‘I think he is frightened of thc war,’ said Babu Khushi Ram, 
‘and he may have felt lonely.’ 

‘But he seemed to give the impression that he won all the 
wars for the Sarkar,’ said Lalu. 

‘Oh, he puts on airs, the illegally begotten 1’ said Kirpu. 
‘I understood him, but what I can’t understand is why this 
train won’t move.’ 

Just then, however, the engine spat a lot of steam into tlic 
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night, madc a noisc like ihe prolracled iicighing of a hundrcd 
horscs, whistled a heart-rending, agonized shriek, as if it wcre 
imwilłing to carry its load of orphans to the jaws of dealh, but 
at last bcgan to move. 

‘Ram ! Ram ! thanks l:)e to you!’ explained Daddy Dhanoo. 
‘Lok Nath is gone, is he ?’ 

‘Forget that bastard, thcre is no one of his iiamc here,’ 
Kharku said. 

The sepoys laughcd at this ambiguous reference. 

‘The Karncl Sahib was very worried,* Havildar Lachman 
said leaning over to Babu Khushi Ram. 

Lalu knew that Havildar Lachman Singh*s ‘worried’ meant 
a little morę than mere anxiety. Was there any special rcason 
why the train was so late in moving ? What was happening 
Apart from Havildai- Lachman Singh, no one who had a stripe 
or a star woiild tell them anything. Not even where they were 
going. . . 

A soft breeze was coming in like the breath of heavcn itself 
and the names of God multiplied on the lips of the sepoys. 

Lalu shulBed himsclf into a restful position and wondcred 
what was up. 


I I I 

The breath of heaven which the sepoys had wished for before 
the train left Orleans station had soon become a cold draught, 
rushing through the doors of the trucks, stealing through the 
slits and creeping into the flesh, till no one envied the lot of the 
regiments which wcre travelling in open trucks. 

Lalu had slept fitfully through the night and morning, the 
combatiye roar of the train dinning into his ears and breaking 
the irrelevant, disconnected thoughts in his head into absurder 
irrelevancies. 

And then the maturę morning itself presscd the fuli weight 
of its light on his eyes. He sat up and shook his clothes and 
rubbcd his face with his hands to warm himsclf. His mouth 
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was parchcd and dry wdtli thc, stale and acrid tastc of the end- 
less cigarettes he had srnoked, his nostrils closed with the touch 
nf a cold and his eyes werc still glucd. He yawued, twisted 
his limbs and looked out of the door. A long stretch of corn- 
growing plains lay intersperst.‘d by the pale vegetation of 
smali forests. 

‘In December the pot boils in this country, ihcn?’ Kirpu 
was saying to a young French soldier who sal by him. 

The soldier could not understand this and said something in 
I broken English. 

\ ‘Monsieur says,’ Babu Khiishi Ram interpreted as he crou- 
i ched with a blanket roimd him, ‘in December it is vcry cold.... ’ 

> ‘Who in the namc of saints is he?’ asked Lalu opening his 
! eyes wide. 

‘He is the ordcrly of the French stalf officer who is travel- 
ling with us,’ said Khushi Ram. 

‘Then, we shall die of cold,’ said Daddy Dlianoo. ‘If it Ls 
colder than this wherc we are going.’ 

‘Your days arenumbered, anyhow, Bapu,’ said Uncle Kirpu. 

‘Look at uncle assuming the airs of a prophet!’ said Lalu 
and he lurned towards the Frcnchrnan. 

He wanted to talk to him. But, as a preliminary to opening 
negotiations, he got up, opened the windowa of the carriage to 
get a breath of fresh air, pokcd his head out and suddenly 
withdrcw it, for a gust of cold breeze caught him fuli in the face. 

‘What is the name of this man, anyhow?’ Lalu vcntured. 

‘Franęois St. Denis,’ the soldier answered, smiling in a very 
homely manner and bowing even as he nibbed the two days’ 
growth of unshaven beard on his face. 

‘Fron, Fron, Fron,’ mimicked Kirpu, dcliberately clumsy. 

‘What has he been telling you, then, uncle, this man?’ 
Lalu asked in a whisper. 

‘What do you mean, “what hashe bccn telling you, uncle?” 
Fool! He speaks Angrezi, why don’t you ask him?’ said Kirpu. 
‘Of course he talks like a man, not likc the grinning, young 
scoundrcl of an ape that you arc, except that he asked me how 
many wivcs I had. 

‘And how many wives have you?’ asked Lalu loudly. 
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The whole compartinenit bursl at ihis cjuestion. 

‘Hc has got five that I know of/ said Havildar Lachman 
Singh, waking from where he had dozed in a crouching position. 

‘Five,’ Lal u said. And then showing his fivc fingers to the 
Frenchman ht^ said in English, ‘Uncle Kirpu—he has five wives.’ 

‘Yes,’ the soldier said, qiiite credulous in spite of the laiighter 
in the compartment. And, smacking his lips, he Icaned over 
Uncle Kirpu and said, ^Good, eh?’ 

‘Nahin,’ Uncle Kirpu said, waving his head and his hands 
to signify that it was not true. 

But the Frenchman seemed the morę corwinced by KirpiFs 
protestations that he really had a harem. 

*Every-rajah-has . . . four wives. Haa V he asked. 

‘Rąjah, rajah, me no rajah,’ protested Kirpu, histrionically 
affecting to speak Faiglish. 

Tt is different with the rajahs,’ Babu Khushi Ram cxplaincd. 
‘Thcy can a fiord a hundred wives, but the poor people only 
have one wife, the same in India as in your country.’ 

*You havc no polygamy?’ said the Frencłiman. ‘Then I no 
likc your country.’ And he laughed and the sepoys laughed 
after hini, the morę when Lalu explained the meaning ofwhat 
the Frenchman had said. 

‘Ask him what his father does, what profession,’ said Kirpu. 

‘Ask him where he comes from,’ called tubby Dhayan Singh 
from the corner where he lay sprawled, panling but not un- 
comfortable with a grin on his cherubie face. 

‘Yes, ask him what is his father’s narne,’ insisted Rikhi Ram 
with a surly indifference, his lean face wrinkled from under his 
ar tfu l eyes to his beaked nose. 

Tn this country every one has a family name like his name 
St. Denis, and then a lirst Christian name added to it, as his 
name Franęois,’ said Lalu. 

‘AU right, all wise, we know that you are very learned,* said 
Kirpu, ‘but ask him what his family does for a łiving.’ 

Lalu interpreted Kirpu’s ąuestion. 

And the Frenchman began to tell the story of his life with 
gusto, using his head and his hands pr,ofusely, The sepoys 
listened though they couldn’t follow a word and abuscd him 
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afTectionately the whilc, calling hini a jackanapes, a 
monkey, a doli, a raper of his daughlcr, as they werr pleased 
with the extraordinary iiiformality with wliich he had joinecl 
tiieir company. Afterwards Lalii int(’r[)retc‘d: 

‘ His fathcr was a j)easant aiid hc was a lield w(.)rkrr. 'l'lien 
lie ran away from homc and woi ked in a shop. At the age ol 
eightcen he w^as callcd for military scrvicc. 'riuni h(' bccainc 
apprenticcd to an ai tist and latcr took a job painting wax 
figuies in England. And thcn the war came and he relurncd 
and is now in the army. He conies froni Ramboiiillct, wh('re the 
President of France lives, iiear Paris, tlie Capital of France. . , 

‘Ohe, you arc an owi indeed,’ saki Klrpn. M)id yon ask 
whether lie owned land, whether they ploiigh the land, like ns, 
with oxen? Whether they iisc a plongli to break the suil, and 
the scythe and sickJe to cut tlit' cro]), and ilaii? And how they 
thresh? l’hat is what we want to know, and what is their 
religion?’ 

4ie has told us all that earlicr, don’t botlier liim any morę,’ 
said Babu Khushi Ram. ‘You pcoj>le don’t sec that thcsc 
Goras don’t like to be pestered.’ 

‘You mean the officers dordt like to be pestered,’said Kirpii. 

‘ I know you urinate in your pyjamas wlien you hear the Kamei 
Sahib’s footsteps. But both the Tommies and Francisi soldicrs 
are difTerent; they like to talk and are friendly. At Orieans 
tłiey oflered me cigarettes. In Hong Kong I got on well with 
the American sailors. . , 

‘I want to know whether his father owned the land he 
cultiyated,’ Daddy Dhanoo asked with redoubtable common 
sense. 

‘He says that his father was a field worker,’ said Khushi Ram, 
‘a mere labourcr and owned no land, lhough I e:in’t under- 
stand why tłie pea.sants in this country should be so poor be- 
cause, after the revoliition, the land was divided up and the 
peasants wlio were slaves werc given smali holdings.’ 

‘The peoplc who give you smali holdings take them back,’ 
said Kirpu sardonically. ‘It is the same in the Kangra dislrict 
as in Franceville and in China. In the reign of Raja Sansar 
Chand . . 




‘You havc told us of that bcforc, unclc/ said Kharku, the 
mischievous mascot. 

*What religion, you?’ the Frencb soldier suddenly asked 
Lalu. And he pointed to Kirpu and Dłianoo and Havildar 
Lachman Singli. 

‘Hindu, all Hindus,’ Lalu said. ‘Rąjputs.’ 

‘Ah, Rajapoot, Raja, eh?’ the soldier seemed to brighten up 
at anything in the reniotest way connected with rajas about 
whom hc had read strange things in the papers. 

‘No — fighting caste,’ Lalu explained. 

‘Ofcoursc, their ancestors were once rajas,’ said Khushi Ram 
tracing the etyinology of the word ‘rajput’. 

‘Ah . . . oui, oui . . the French soldier waved his he*ad 
courteously, very impressed. 

‘Oh, leave the raper of his daughter alone,’ said Daddy 
Dhanoo Shrinking into his own shell, cold and apparenlly in- 
capable of adapting himself to this land or its people. ‘They 
have no religion, no rule, they drink winę and make eyes at 
woinen. . . 

‘ And thatis all you know,’ cxclaimed Lalu taking up cudgels 
on behalf of Europę. ‘But Owen Sahib told us on the route 
march that the peasant here is laborious, independent, and a 
strong fighter . , . To be surę they have a religion like ours 
and their women work hard and are honourable, cxcept a few; 
and here winę is drunk like water and no one is scen with his 
face in the drain as at home. . . 

‘But, son, they may be sahibs or anything, but they eat cows 
and pigs and don’t seem to have much religion,’ Daddy Dhanoo 
cornplained with the stubborn finality of age and orthodoxy. 

‘We are ali “biedy fools”,’ said Lalu. 

‘Now this is the result of becoming fashionablc that you cali 
everyone a “biedy fool” as the Tommies do, even people who 
arc old enough to be your father,’ said Kirpu. ‘You have no 
respect for age. . . .’ 

‘In this iron age . . said Babu Khushi Ram indulgcntly 
but did not finish his moralization. 

‘He talks of their skilll* said Kirpu deliberately teasing the 
boy, ‘Why this soldier doesn’t evcn know how a Hindu is 
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difTerent from a Muhammadan and bolh of tłicrn frorn a 
Christian. Gertainly, thc Hindustani biillocks łiave inoi c seiise 
than to ask such absurd questions, asifev’ciy Indian is a raja!' 

Lalu was aboiit lo laugh at this wheri suddenly at that 
moment he sneezed. 

‘Dk% you raper of your daughter, die!’ mocked Kirpii. ‘ God 
will punish you for your ways. Wiiy don't you butlon your 
ooal? Is ihat a ncwfashion? Now fctch that liaversack ofmine 
and I shall givc you a medicinc. . . 

‘Medk incl’ the boy said. ‘Not above drinking yourself, are 
you?’ And hc plunged his hand into the havcrsark for thc bottk*. 

‘I forgot J have it here in my coal/ called Kirpu with a 
mischievous glint in his eycs. 

‘Acha!!!’ exclaimcd Lalu. ‘So you have bcen regaling your- 
self all night.’ 

‘I bought it for illnesses like yours, swinc!’ explaincd Kirpu 
now embarrassed. 

But Lalu had already snatched tlie half bottlc of brandy 
from his hand and was going to apply it to his moutin 

‘Give sorne to our guest first, you good for nothing fool !’ 
growled Kirpu. 

‘Oh, forgive,’ said Lalu and turncd to Franęois and oilercd 
him the bottle. 

‘Merci! Merci!’ Franęois whisfx;red and smiling, bowed 
gratefully and put his mouth to the bottle ! 

Franęois handed the bottle back to Lalu and the boy offercd 
it to Dhanoo. 

‘Ram! Hari! Om! I won’t spoił my religion! Are you going 
to apply your mouth to it aftcr he has been drinking ?’ Daddy 
Dhanoo hissed and whispered and cried, taking łiis hands 
to his ears. 

‘Oh, pure ones !’ said Lalu and applied it to his mouth. 

‘Ohe, coine, give me some/ said Babu Khushi Ram. And, 
making a wry mouth, as if he were overcoming all the scru- 
ples of the good Hindu, he began to gulp it down. 

‘Givc me a little too/ said Dhanoo, stretching out a smali 
cup of bcaten silver which he always kept in his overcoat 
pocket with all his other odds and cnds. 
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‘Don^t forgct Havildar Lachman Singh and me in your greed 
now, bioihei\s/ Kirpu said. 

‘'Lhe spileful rnicrobe of influenza is on its hind legs,’ began 
JJabii KluishiRam to cover his embarrassment at eagerly snatch- 
ing the bottle after hc had previously deplored the heinousness 
()1‘ the iron agc. ‘ We must all see the Doctor when we get to 
our destination. . 

Lalu laughed as he felt the lassitiide of an unwashed, un- 
kernpt, soot-covcrcd body minglc with a curious heaviness in 
his liinbs in spite of the draugłits of brandy which he had drunk. 
He stretched his arms and legs and then looked out of the door 
again. 

A weak light shone on the bare trunks of tree^s and over the 
black moułds of freshiy ploughed ficłds which stretched like the 
Punjal) plains without any conspicuous ups and downs, except 
towards the dipressiori of a ravinc beyond whicJi the steeples 
of a city were rising, overtopped by tlie tali spirc of a cliurch 
through a łiaze which eiiYeloj^id the whole landscape. 

‘Getting towards noon by the looks of it/ said Kirpu. 

*To be precise like evcryone in the Western worki,’ said 
Babu Khushi Ram looking at his wrist watch : ‘Twelve twenty- 
five.’ 

‘I feel hungry,’ Lalu said, and then thought to himself, ‘I 
niust get a watch, a wrist watch like that of Babu Khushi Ram.’ 

*First wait till you can go to the latrine,’ said Kirpu. ‘Or 
have you become such a pukka sahib that you must eat and 
drink before your bowels move ?’ 

‘The station is coming near,’ Lalu said, smiling, looking 
out again. ‘I wonder if the train will stop herc.’ 

The depression which had seemed to be a ravine became a 
wind ing rivcr, looping away with the swollcn waters of some 
recent rains and washing past a city which began beyond some 
bridges in a cluster of enormous old edifices, browned and 
dirtied by time, resplendent, antiąuated monuments which 
seemed older even than the buildings of Orleans and Marscilles, 
a huge, solid city, a little frightening in its profusion and 
ageoldncss. 

‘Rouen.’ Lalu rcad the boards on the outskirts of the station. 
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‘Where Joan of Arc was burnt,’ informed Babu Khushi Ram. 

‘Oni, oui, si, si,* Franęois nodded. 

‘Yes, I remember/ Lalu conlirmed. 

‘Are thcy going to serve our food here askcd Daddy 
Dhanoo to whom it was all ihe same wliere Joaii of Arc was 
born or burnt, so wrapped up was he with the Etcrnal and its 
particular manifestations. 

The song of soot and fire which the train łiacl l)ccn siiiging 
subsided. The sepoys prepared to alight and straighieii their 
legs, heaving their aching bones to the arcom])animent of 
prayers, iniprecations, shouts, a]>uses, ciuses and mimirkings 
.>fFiencli greetings. 

They had hardly opened the doors of the. carriages, liow^eyer, 
wlien sonie N.C.O.s earne wdth tłieir faces screwed as if they 
all had toothachc and, lifting their fingers to their inoiitfis, 
pointing to trains with red crosses on thein, counselled 
si lence. 

Before the N.C.O.s had explained aiiylhing the sepoys kru^w 
frorn the sinell of mcdiciiies that spread from the trains on tlie 
adjoining platforrns thal they were fuli ofwounded soldicrs. 

And there was a grini silence, only broken herc and tłiere 
by the loud oaths of a sepoy who had suddenly awakened 
and had not yet becoine aw^are of the necessity for cpiiet, till 
alrnost the whole train-load of sepoys was spcll-bound. The 
men stared as if fascinaled by a chimera that had beeri con- 
jured np in their heads by the smcll of blood and drugs. 

‘Where do they como from one whispered to another. 

‘From the war, of course,’ the olhei whispered back. 

But no one asked where the war was or why it was being 
fought and how it happened that they were going thcrc. For 
there had bcen no answers to such qucries in the past, and now 
they took it for granted. They only stared at the trains, prob- 
ing the corners and crcviccs of the curtained Windows for a 
sight of the wounded, smacking their tongues and waving their 
heads in sympathy, screwing their faces and spitting the while, 
because the smell of iodine and disinfectants .spread thicker 
than in the wards of any hospital in the cantonment where 
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thcy had been sent during a bout of malaria or for medical 
inspection or inoculation. 

I.alu who had bren one of the first and most impetuous to 
go to the door stood with his head protruding out of the truck, 
while Babu Khushi Ram edged hirn aside to lean out and see 
if hc could get some information. But Havildar Lachman 
Singh was nowhere to be scen and Khushi Ram was w^aiting in 
the hope of being able to talk to one of the Indian or British 
officers who stood at the head of the platform by a canteen. 

At length, after much shulHing, Khushi Ram decided to get 
out and go and talk to Owen Sahib, the adjutant. The ] 3 eevish, 
littlc Babu had tended to ł)c morę and morc unhappy with the 
fact that he was consigned to a scpoys’ compartrnent. If not 
by the rights of his rank, which was Golour Havildar, then on 
account of his cxtraordinary position as the head clerk of the 
regiment, hc thought he ought to be travelling with Indian 
officers in the second class. " 

I,alu stared in front of him and, wondering where the train 
of the wounded was going, he crancd his neck and strained to 
scan the whole length of it —the engine was pointiiig in the 
direction oppositc to iheir own train. Apparently it had come 
from the front. 

A sudden tremor of drcad started like a panie in his brain 
above the vague cloud on which hoverf?d the confusion of 
silcncc. Would thesc soldiers ultimately die or recover from 
their wounds? . . . 'Bbc ąuestion seemed to come rushing to 
his head with the pressure of blood in his veins and become 
the subtle ache of trepidation. Hc stared vacantly at the 
station master, who was talking to some British officers even as 
he kept pushing his peak cap back . . . Where was the war go¬ 
ing on, north, west, cast or south? . . . It couldn’t be far, 
otherwise the wounded wouldn’t be here. But perhaps they 
were taking them away from the danger zonę, though it wasn’t 
much use for the poor men now to be saved. He himself 
would prefer to die rather than lose the use of a limb . . . He 
wished hc had a map of France. He had wanted to buy one 
at the shops in Marseilles and Orleans but he didn’t know the 
French word for map . . . Havildar Lachman Singh and even 
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Bąbli Khushi Ram clidnU seem to know where they were boiind 
for cither. Nobody knew . . . nobody kncw anythiiig. . . . 

The smcll of the hospital traiii seemed to overpowcr him now. 
He shook his head and tried to extncate hinisclf from tlie posi- 
lion in which he stood, but Kirpu was next to him and he had 
Ict another sepoy push his head into the door. Ile waited so 
as not to disturb thcm. But he felt the slench creeping inlo 
his nostrils while his veins swelled with uprushing ]>lood . . . 
He was faint and the bile of sickness was gathering saliva in 
his mouth. He kept rigidly where he was, hoping that the 
waves of nausea would pass. And he tried to brealhe dcep as 
he felt the atmosphere getting rarer. Bcfore hc could niove 
and recoYcr, however, the dark of weakncss descended on him 
and his head hung limply before him. . . . 

‘Ohe, he has swooned/ shouted Kirpu. And he cxhorted: 
‘Get away, get away, give him air. . . .* 

And hc borc the boy to tlie floor and shouted to the sepoy 
who heki Lalu’s feet: ‘Give him air . . . Get that boitle from 
my pocket . . .’ And he fanned him and caressed him with 
soothing words: ‘Come, my son, it was the thought of the 
wounded, eh? And that sister-in-law medicine, it is so strong! 
Comc, my lion . . . wake up . . And he applied the bottle 
of brandy to Lalu’s mouth, even as he ordered the men who 
gathered round: ‘Get away, this is no fun, the boy has fainted 
bccause of you. . . 

As Lalu awakened, his eyes fell on the swaying edges of 
eąuipment, and luggage in the truck, and he could feel the 
train jolting again. He smiled weakły and lookcd up at Kirpu 
on whosc thigh his head lay pillowed. 

‘We are almost there, sonT Kirpu said. 

‘Where are we going?’ Lalu asked. 

‘To sonie siding, where w'e can eat, away from that stcnch,’ 
said Kirpu. 

‘Why doesn’t this rape-daughter train stop?’ said Daddy 
Dhanoo. ‘The boy must be hungry.’ 

Lalu felt angry and ashamed for his weakncss. And he 
raised his head to get up. 

‘Stay where you are, son, or you will faint again,’ said Kirpu. 
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*Yes, you keep lying and rest,’ said Lachman Singh. 

‘Give hirn sorne morę of that stuff'/ said Dhanoo. 

ITie l)oy was dumb in the face of all this kindness. 

Tt seemed iinending, this tortuoiis journey into the unknown. 
And, when one’s body was cramped from lying down at night 
and sitling u}) all day, when all the talk was done and all the 
sights seen, tlie fields and the fołiage of the trees, the tapering 
ciests of mounlains and the deep naveLs of the valleys, the 
smali wayside stations by which the train flashcd like a cyclone, 
and l)ig stations where it stop{X‘d to spread rumours about the 
strange c haracters of the Arahian Nights enclosed in it, when 
the food which the cooks had cooked at Orleans became stale 
and sickcncd, when all the restful postures of the body which 
one could adopt had been adopted and readopted, till every 
movemerit was a back-aching abomination, when all the 
thoughts that one could think had been thought, there was 
nothing to do but to endiire it. 

Lalu had clozcd through the day and had thcrefore lain in a 
half slecp all night. He lay knotted now where he had sat 
hunchc‘d in a corner witli his legs on Daddy Dhanoo*s should- 
ers and his liead on IJncle Kirpu’s rumps, while both Dhanoo 
and Kirpu rested precariously on Lachmaids trunk. His eyes 
werc closcd but he was awake and restlcss. 

*Look, l(K)k, we have reached the sea!’ said sepoy Rikhi Ram 
who was accustoined to rise early at dawn, 

‘The .sea! The sea!’ Dhayan Singh rcpeated cnthusiastically. 

‘Oh, why don’t you sleep?’ muttered Uncle Kirpu. 

Someone sneezed farther down the carriage, violentły, once, 
twice, three times, and another muttered fotd abuse and oaths 
as he still cliuig to his half-sleep, while others sat up dozing 
meditatively or eager to look at the sea. 

‘How could we be near the sea?’ said one of them. ‘Surely 
we are not going back across the black waters alrcady.* 

‘'rhere is a sea round France,’ said Lalu rubbing his eyes. 

‘We are rcaching Calais, perhaps,’ said Havildar Lachman 
Singh Corning to and arranging himself in readiness for duty. 
‘The sahibs say the ships go to Englistan from therc. . . 
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‘It is not an earthąuakc or a flood which is thrratening you/ 
saki Kirpu. ‘Sleep. . . 

‘If only you could sec yourself at rest, with one leg in the 
sky and another in the netherworld,’ sald Lalii. And lic looked 
out towards the horizon: a linę of sca swayed inournfully into 
the night under a colourlcss sky, whi!c above the watery 
clouds — what was it? — a couple of sea-gulls whecicd over the 
rocks by the duli blue waten AU was sombre and sileni in the 
dawn, and cold. 

The scpoys shivercd in the early niorning as they dozed or 
sat up and sought the semblancc of a warrnth, doruang their 
iLirbans and collecting their coats roiind their bodies and reeit- 
!ag wholc chapters of łioly vcrscs, even as tlicy lit cigarettes and 
sat scrious and glum without talking to eacli other, lorking out 
to see how near to their destination they wcic. 

Someone spat the morning breath out of his inoutli. 

LliIu got up to escape from this stale, acrid atruospherc, and 
went and stood by the door, balancing łiirnseir uncasily in the 
smallest spacc above the bodies of the sepoys, who sprawlcd on 
the Uoor, and he stared into the halflight. 

Above the bouldcrs of high whitc roedes alicad of the train 
the contours of littlc white houses were beginning to defuic 
theinselvcs, Although the chateaus edged on to the sca therc 
scemed no beaeh and the tide secmed lo cutright into Uie land 
to the shoulder of a great cliff on which clustered a group 
of houses. 

Lalu wished that he knew the name of tlic place and wherc 
it was situated. 

This seerned a big town. For as the train wa^; skirting 
tound a rock past rows of buildings he could sec wide 
boulevards bordered by trees with kiosks ar Ki domed 
lavatories. 

His senses tingled with eagerness as he irnagined that they 
might stop near this town where therc would be pleasures of 
sightseeing and drinking. 

‘Have we reached there, then?’ the sepoys were asking. And, 
without waiting for an answer, they were beginning to get 
ready to alight. 



‘Fools, we are not going to get down here/ informed Havil- 
dar Lachman Singh. ‘Tea will be served in the train. And 
then the train will start again, but we are nearing the front. 
So be yigilant. . . 

The engine shrieked as if demanding the all elear signal, as 
it slowed down by the outskirts of the town. A strong smell of 
fish came on the nimbie autumn air from the ąuaysidc which 
was fuli of ropes and masts and the funnels of smali ships and 
sailing boats. 

He wished he could get a view of England from here. 

‘There are no diamonds studded to that harbour/ said 
Kirpu pricking the boy’s sentiments. ‘Nor is Yilayat studded 
with rubies.’ 

H hope I shall see Yilayat before I go back home,’ he said. 
He felt that he would not be able to tell a complete story of 
his advcntures to Gughi, Ghulam and Churangi if he had not 
been to England. 

This eagerness for Yilayat became a riotous panie as the 
train reached Calais station which stood beyond the nctwork of 
lines, congested with uniforms. 

But there came a noise of raucous shouting abovc the din of 
the slow engine. They could see hordes of Europcan soldiers 
standing by cattle-truck trains, who lifted their hands and 
cheered the sepoys: ‘Yive les Hindus!’ 

The sepoys rushed to the doors and cheered back in the only 
English greeting they knew: ‘^Hip Hip Hiirrahl’ 

The echo filled Lalu’s heart with a sympathetic exhilaration. 
He wanted to rush out and shake hands with them. 

But as the train came to a standstill, Havildar Lachman 
Singh was giving out the orders: . . . ‘AU ranks . . .’ 

The cheering had died down almost as suddenly as it had 
begun and there was a confused babblc of voices. In spite of 
Hayildar Lachman Singh’s elear orders the sepoys were asking 
how long they were to stop here and how far the front was. 
And they were yenturing vague guesses and all kinds of expla- 
nations. As Lachman Singh had gone out towards the officers’ 
compartment, they were in a kind of suspensę. 
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In the undarkening morning Lalu conld see a few civilians, 
mostly women and children, prcsumably relatives of the soł- 
diers, sitting peaceably on nuinerous and diverse packages, 
cven as he had often scen peoplein India sit down anyhow on 
odd bundles on the platforms of railway stations. And, as 
before during his journcy through France, so now he fclt how 
like the Iridians the Frcnch wcre. The frail, somhre Frcnch 
women, patiently waiting there, looked so like tłie Indian 
women. Even the black clothcs they worc werc the colour pre- 
ferrcd by the matrons in India. Of coiirsc, tlie styJes of clothes 
were morę uniform herc. The women’s dresses werc rnore 
fasliionable and showed their bodics to advantage. And, some- 
how, these women were morę desirablc. 

He lookf d intently among the group scated on the platform, 
so that perchance he could discover a prelty face to linger on. 
But they scemed sad and forlorn as ihey sat tliere, their noses 
red with erying . . . And he felt embarrassed and irrcverent to 
be looking at thern with desire and lic lifted liis gazę and 
scanned the platform. 

Throngs of French soldiers stood by aw^aiting trains, loung- 
ing against the doorways. With their shufTling gait, sonie in 
red trousers and blue coats, but mostly in khaki, they were not 
inodels of soldierly bearing, according to the deiinitions he had 
Icarrit through the kicks of Corporal Lok Nath. He couldn^t 
make anything of their ąuick voiecs, shouting greetings and 
speaking subtle inflexions of a qiieer lingo. But they seemed 
lithe and active and hcarty though they w^erc smali, even 
smaller than the Tomrnies. 

‘Are we going to get sonie tea or c<:>fFcc in this place?’ asked 
Kirpu as he still lay huddled without betraying mucii curiosity 
in the world of Calais station. 

‘Havildar Lachman Singh has gonc to see, impaticnccr 
said Lalu. 

Suddenly hoarse shouts of ‘Avatar!’ ‘Ay-^atar!’ canie down 
the adjacent platform and cascd the strain of waiting. 

The soldiers who had crowded the platform by the tiain 
began to take lcave of their aged mothers, fathers, wives and 
sLsters and then hurry into the train. 
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‘They even embrace before parting like us Mindustanis,’ 
Lalu said. ‘They are even Iłke us in affection.’ 

‘Rape-daughters! The men kiss cach other on the cheeks,’ 
said Kirpu, 

Soine of the womcn were crying even as his mother had 
cried when he had Icft homc after the holiday. It was sad, 
though hc fclt detached. His blood secmcd to bc congealed. 
And yct, thcre was an insldious fascination aboiit their sufFer- 
ing, for he had ncver seen the sahibs behave like this. Somc- 
how the English in India always conccaled their emotions. Hc 
himself had been shy in saying farewell to his own jKJople. 
But he had donc so from the mistaken belief that it was against 
fashion, . . , 

A woman on the platform was sobbing hystcrically, a poor 
frail thing, as she clung to her husband while hc was whisper- 
ing sornething as hc stroked her and soothed her. 

Lalu waved his head as if he were druiak with a sudden ten- 
derness now and he felt as if there was the iitterest happiness 
in that embrace as wcll as pain . . . He fclt hc coiild have 
taken Maya into his arms and soothed her like that. . . . 

But the guard carne shouting for the men to en ter. 

*Oh no, oh no, Ict the train not go. Let it not break their 
hearts,’ Lalu said to himself agitatcdly. 

The guard was calling persistenlly, howevcr, ‘En voiturc! 
En yoiture!’ 

The soldicr who had bccn embracing his wife separatce! from 
her and went towards his heedlcss son who had been straying. 

*Oh, go and be kissed by your father,’ Lalu almost wanted 
to shout to the child. 

But the soldier caught the lad, picked him up, threw him 
aloft as if he were a doli and smothered him with kisses. 

The train whistled. 

One hurried flourish of his hand on his wife who now stood 
sobbing and the soldier jumped into the train. The train began 
to move. The man was now blowing kisses to his loved ones. 
AU the soldiers were blowing kisses to their friends, waving 
their hands, and shouting to their relations, while those left on 
the platform were waving little whitc handkerchiefs. The wife of 
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thc soldier was weeping liysterically as she hcld licr chilcl. 
Shc sobbed and sobbed and was going to whcel round like a 
sca-gull and sink when a porter hcld hcr and Icd her away. . . . 

Lalu sank back exhaustcd by the strain of the sccne he had 
witnesscd. 

On the othcr side of thc station a cattlc-tnick train was 
Corning in and most of the scpoys went stampcding to thc 
Windows to look and chcer. 

At that moment, Havildar Lachman Singli came in and 
said: 'Belgian infantry thcre, coming back from the front. 
They have seen scrvice and are relurning to resl and to be 
re-eqiiipped.’ 

‘Where is the tca, Havildara ? That^s what we want to 
know,’ asked Kirpu. 

*The pot is boiling/ said Lachman. 

Lalu got up to look at the regiment which had just returned 
from the war. He gaped at them. Ouiwarclly they didirt 
look any thc woi*se for having bccn in action, though their 
uiiiforrns didn’t look smart, but then theuniforms of tlie Conti¬ 
nental troops were loosc and dirty anyhow. 

‘Teal’ San tu the cook shouted. 

And ihe scpoys stampedcd back to their placcs. 

The train shrieked and groaned out of Calais followcd by 
thc cheers of the Belgian infantry, who sprawled about on thc 
adjacent platform. 

Now they were really ofTtothe front, hc had l)ccn told, and 
Ihey would soon get there. Soon hc would see thc rcal thing, 
the war, the finał reality, and then hc could reckon whether 
be had to live or die — bccause people had becn known to die 
in wars, though Uncle Kirpu seemed to have comc unscathed 
through his various campaigns I 

The countryside through which the train was moving at 
tortoise speed was fiat after the grassy green of thc hills and 
/alleys, beyond Orłeans. The cornfields nestling under the 
ragged, dirty dark were all stubhlc, except herc and there were 
props, which seemed like clover and bectroot or potatoes, still 
ftppd uncut by smali farmhouses. And yet cverything seemed 
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. as usual and there was iiothing to show that there was a war 
on in tliis land. 

Perhaps the train would land them right behind the front 
and they would havc to gct out at once and begin to fight the 
enemy, The train seeined to be dribbling along, slower than 
cver. Ilewondered naively if the enginedriver was afraid. .,, 

And, soinehow, he scemcd to be contracting iiito himselt, and 
felt alone, alonc in the grey morning of this vast alien earth, 
beyond which was a vastcr earth or a vaster sea, beyond which 
again was the vaster sky. 

A dirn latc star stood on the rim of the horizon. 

Somcone had said at schooł that the earth was only a chunk 
chipped oflthe mooii when this planet had grazed with another 
in its rotation round thesun, and that it was only about as big 
as a smali star. Iłów much biggcr must the other planets be 
then, how much biggcr than the distancc he had travellcd?— 
And that was not the largest distance on earth, there being 
much longer distances which ships and trains and motors had 
spanncd, distances which he would ncver be able to cover him- 
sclf. And there were the snowy regions of the North Pole and 
the South Pole that no one had yet crossed. 

He felt smali in comparison with this gigantic world, a poor 
insignificant fool of a pcasant boy who had had to run away 
from the village and join the army and who had now corne to 
fight, a joke among these grown-up men for his new-fangled 
notioiis, a ridiculoiis fool in spite of the grave, wise airs he gave 
himself, smali and feeblc and half-afraid. . , . 

* What is the talk, son, then?’ Kirpu asked him. 

‘Until he comes under the mountain, brother, the camel says 
there is no greater than I,’ said Lalu with a feigned humility. 

‘Your meaning is that the camel always scolds at loading 
time?’ said Kirpu. 

At that instant the train creaked and pulled up somewhat 
like an overloadcd camel. And everyone laughed. After a 
minutę of suspensę broken by whispers it jerked along again, 
like a branch linę train in India, almost at the pace at which 
one could have walked or at least run along. 

Lalu recalled how the peasants łn Central Punjab often 
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turned thieves and dacoits during famine time and boarded 
the slow trains, looted the passengers’ property and disappeared 
inlo the forests. From their docile, harmiess looks thcre was 
no chance of the peasants doing that here. And, anyhow, thcy 
wouldn’t get anything from a troop train. But the enemy 
could suddenly attack the train and kill them all, loot their 
rifles and the few machinę guns and the big guns that were 
being carried on some of the open trucks. Pcrhaps it was 
because of this fear that the train was going so slowly: the 
cnginc driver was being cautious. They werc certainly in a 
mysterious zonę, and every move was being ncgotioted care- 
fully . . . Therc, the train was slowing down. *What was 
Happening ?’ Slower, slower . . . it had stoppcd again, . . . 

The air was filled with a dcafcning roar like the booming of 
the big gun at Brigadc Headąuartcrs at the hour of twelve. 
Hc looked out to see what it was. He fell tense and excited. 
But there seemed nothing unusual ahead of the train or on its 
sides. Only a farmhouse nestlcd under a few trces in the Bat 
country which was wet and soggy. Therc was a nip in the air 
and it seemed that it had rained here ovcrnight, though it had 
bccn quite elear the way they had come 

‘The hour of twclve has struck,’ Unclc Kirpu said. 

At that moment wonder of all wonders, Captain Owen came 
up to their compartment like a fashionable young yokel jump¬ 
ing to the footboard of a train. 

‘Acha, hai, sepoy log ? . , . Not far now — the destination !* 

‘God may sweeten your mouth for saying so, Huzoor,’ said 
Kirpu. ‘Come in and grace us with your company.* 

Captain Owen smiled his graciou.s, shy smile, but did not 
enter. 

All the sepoys turned to łiim with respect, arranging them- 
selves the while. 

‘Don’t move, as you were,’ said Owen Sahib. 

‘This is like going to a war on the frontier, Huzoor,’ said 
Havildar Lachman Singh, referring to the comradeship that was 
reflected in the sahib’s visit, for he recalled how the British 
ofBcers of the 69th had oncc shared the same lorrics with the 
sepoys in Waziristan, 
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The adjutant: niovcd hh head, thcn flushed and, shading his 
mouth, shouted : 

‘This war is much bigger than the skirmishes on the fronticr/ 

But his words werc bcing smothered by the shricking of the 
l^rakes, and, for a moment, hc closed his eyes and contracted 
his face. Then he said : ‘ Too much traflfic ncar the front.’ 

‘ Come inside, Huzoor,’ Kirpu said. 

‘ I oniy carne to see if you people werc all right,’ said Ihc 
sahib and, jumping down, walked towards his compartment. 

' He is a good maii,’ Havildar Lachman Singh said as he Icft. 

‘ Strange thing, the sahib coming to talk to us,’ said young 
Kharku. 

‘ They want to give you heart,’ said Kirpu who had himsclf 
been surprised. 

‘ He is vcry gentlc, ’ said Lalu. 

Thear that the Angrezi Badshah is a gentleman,’ said 
Dhanoo. ‘But the Kaiser is bad tempered and Iow bom.’ 

‘ They are cousins, though, Daddy,’ Lalu informed Dhanoo. 

‘ He speaks wcll in our tongue,’ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘ It is not good for sahibs to be .so familiar with sepoys,’ said 
Daddy Dhanoo. ‘Soine men will rnisunderstand. . . .’ 

Lalu moved his eyes away, caressed the silence, sat back and 
closed his eyes. 

The next thing hc knew was Kirpu shaking him and shouting 
at him : ‘ Wake up, lazy bones, we are there !’ 

Lalu opened his eyes, yawned and stretched his arms to 
relieve the fatigue of his body. 

‘ Stretch your hand to your pack and do something useful, 
son, come hurry,’ admonished Kirpu impatiently. 

For orders were ringing through as the train pullcd up by a 
smali station, deserted cxcept for a few straggling soldiers. 

‘ Come, sons, hurry,’ said Havildar Lachman Singh. * This 
is Lillers where we are to alight.’ 

Lalu stretched his hand to his pack even as he looked out 
and explored the surroundings, as if he expected to see some 
novelty on the platforms of this railhead which was the destin- 
ation of the long journey across thousands ofmiles of land and 
scą, a§ if he had expcctod to see a marvellous station with towers 
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and cupolas. But there was iiothing iicw about ihe drab sidiugs 
in the wilderness, except that presently he could sec a few morc 
soldiers. A contingent of transport wagons stood farther up 
and there were motor-car ambulances on the road })eyond, wilh 
red crosses on them, also field batteries, rolls of barbed wire and 
arnmunition boxes. 

‘Come along, come along, boys, hurry and form up on the 
platform for the roli cali/ sald Lachman Singli. ‘ The camp 
is a few miles march from here/ 


IV 

^C9ih Rifles ! Company commanders forward! Riglit 
tiirn !’ Golonel Green’s voice rosc sharply abovc the babblc. 
'Fhen it fcll to a convcrsational asidc, ‘ Pass the word back/ 

The company commanders passed the orders, and lumdreds 
of forins shufiled and swamg round, with an efiicicncy ihathad 
to bc repaired by angry whispers and hard looks from the 
Indian olHcers and N.G.O.s: ‘Rape of your mothers, you havc 
slackened through the journey. Owls !’ 

^Quick march!’ Golonel Grcen shouted. ‘Pass the word 
backI ’ 

The regiment began to move. 

‘ Lef-right, lef-right, lef. . the company commanders 
breathed the words like an incantation to piit vigour into the 
sepoys* feet. 

And soon the regiment was tramping along with the hard 
military tread which had become second naturę with them, 
relicved to be easing their joints, which were stilland cramped 
from two days of inactivity. 

There was nothing much to see during the first half a mile 
CKcept the monotonous stretch of the fiat country, with a solitary 
French or English sentry at a level-crossing who saluted the 
Golonel. But as they went across a lit tle bridge by a few 
hamlets, a motor cyclist shot by on the narrow road, smiling 
and curious. And, about half a mile ahead, a Frencli gardener 
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camc walking ahead of his cart, whicłi was loaded with veget- 
ables. The old man did not stare at them as most of the 
natives seemed to, but he just stood and held the reins of his 
pony to wait till the sepoys had passed, impassivc, witii his head 
slightly bent. 

The slow rumbie of a gun rosę from somewhere in the 
direction in which they were procecding and disturbed Lalu’s 
thoughts as well as his steps. But before he had time to move 
an eyelid there followed a huge detonation . . . So they were 
getting nearer the real thing. And, suddenly, he wondered if 
he would ever march back the way he was going to the 
front .... 

‘ Gird your loins, now, boys/ said Uricle Kirpu. ‘ We are 
in it. . . 

' We are in it up to the tuft knot with that thunder,’ agreed 
Daddy Dhanoo awakening to the realities beyond the world of 
snuff and sleep. ‘But how far would you say is this artillery, 
Kirpu?’ 

‘ If the war be in Landi Kotal, then you are in Lancii Khana 
and the cantonment of Peshawar has been left miles behind— 
that is about the distance,’ answered Kirpu. 

At that instant there was a distant roar and the men in the 
ranks seemed to scatter like horses in a cavalry shying at the 
sound of danger. 

‘ No big words when the camcl is swept away,’ said Uncle 
Kirpu shaking a little. ‘Like the ant I say, “I must find 
shelter”.’ 

‘ Oh, you will seek safety and leave us behind,’ said Lalu. 

‘ Come, come, son, have a heart,’ said Dhanoo. ‘ Uncle is 
only joking. We shall be together wherever we go. . . 

They were nearing a cluster of houses, thicker than most of 
the farm-houses Lalu had seen during the railway journey and 
thinner than a village, outside which some women and child- 
ren and a few old men were collecting something in baskets 
from the fields. 

‘ There are so few people here—the land seems desertcd,’ 
said Kirpu. 

‘ To bc surę it is desertcd, owi/ said Lalu, ‘ There is a war 
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going on, and most of the men are away lighting. The young 
men are at war and you can sec frorn thc slow gait of the bcnt 
figures who are picking polatoes that thcy are past their 
prime. . . 

A group of bedraggled French soldiers who werebiisy clcan- 
ing the putrid black mud out of the ditclies, fuli of autumn 
Ieaves and weeds, lookcd up for a moment at this strangest of 
armies and then resumcd work imconcernedly. . . . 

Lału’s eyes were atlracted by thc shadow of thc rooflcss 
church whose steeples lay brokcn by deeply rusted walls, 
beyond the sąuare lined with vehicles of all sorts and sizcs, by 
houses which were mere debris. 

‘ That is war,’ he almost muttcred to himsclf as if to convince 
himself that a war was on. For, hirthcr ahead, on a ]:)ridge 
which spanned a stream some villagers sat fishing completely 
imconcernedly. . . . 

The columns ahead were coming to a standstill at thc shont- 
ing of orders by N.C.O.s, and it semed they were going to rest 
hcre awhile before going on. 

Some food tins, jam jars, cigarctte boxcs and torn envclopcs 
lay strewn about, from which itseenied that soldiers had rested 
here on their way to or back from the front. But siich rubbish 
could be seen anywhere by the canteen of an English regiment 
in a cantonment in peace time, and was no proof of war. 

The element of sanity in Lalu persisted in the face of guns and 
in the face of the insanity which had blown olT the to wers of the 
churches, and he could not believe that ordinary men and 
women of good sense, and thc Government i of France, England 
and Germany, which were saner and wiser than the ordinary 
people over whom they ruled, could be engaged in a war in 
which men were being wounded and houses shattered. 

As the regiment moved out of the yillage again after an 
hour’s rest and refreshments, they met a platoon of stalwart 
black troops who worc white turbans and white tunics with 
red sashes, long, baggy trousers and scarlet stockings. 

‘Habshis,’ said someone in an undertonc half-suppressed 
by the clatter of marching feet, and there were other inquisitive 
whispers. 
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‘Tliey arc sepoys likc iis of thc French Army,’ said Havil- 
dar Lachman Singh, ‘Watch your step, boys, watch your 
step.. . 

‘But they havc got rurly hair and are jet black and not 
brown as we are,’ young Kharku protcstc^d, his belicf in the 
superior brown skin of his inheritancc shocked by the compari- 
son which Lachman had put them to. 

Lalu stared at thc swarthy faces of the black troops aglow 
with white teeth and was grceted with smiles. His face paled 
with embarrassment, howevcr, and he withdrew his cyes. 
Assuming a natural air, he tricd to think what nationality they 
could be. They were black likc thc Africans, but, unlike the 
thick-lipped negroes, their features were ordinary. . . . 

‘Moors,’ thc Word came down from Havildar Lachman 
Singh who had asked the company commander. 

Lalu felt guilty at having averted his eyes from them. At 
Marseilles he had scen a few African soldicrs talking openly to 
girls in the cafćs and the French sahibs did not miiid, though 
he himself had been rather surprised, for the English did not 
like even the brown-skinned Indians to look at włiite women. 
He wondered how the English likcd the French for bcing so 
free and easy. And if the French liked the blacks, why 
shouldn’t he like them ? Why had he thought himself superior? 
He felt ashamed. But he and the other boys at school used 
to mock at the black sons of the Madrasi Babu in thc Deputy 
Gommissioner’s office, 

‘Why are you excited like a cobra?’ Kirpu asked. 

‘Because we are owls,’ said Lalu in self-reproach. 

‘To be surę, you are,’ teased Kirpu. 

‘Ohe, fool, Uncle, we didn’t return the salaams of those 
Moorish sepoys,’ Lalu said impatiently. 

‘They are surely savages, are they not ?’ ventured Dhanoo. 
‘They are not the same as Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs, who 
have a religion!’ 

‘Don’t talk like a Brahmin dog,’ burst Kirpu. ‘ They have 
8ome religion. The Chinese in Hong Kong be followers of the 
Budh Mat, and surely every people has its own religion and 
God is one, and whether they be black or yellow or pink they 
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all have eyes, legs, arms, heads: ‘‘Naked we came into the 
World and naked we will go” .. . 

‘You have a head, a pin also has a head,’ Lalu mockcd at 
Kirpu, so that Kirpn laughed. 

‘So thcy too have sonie rcligion,’ Daddy Dhanoo multcrcd 
larnely. 

But Kirpu dropped the subject and they walkcd on sccirig 
ordy the c:alves of the men ahead of ihcrn. 

It was dark whcn they haltcd by a colleclion of farm-houses 
which they were told was the village of Arques. Half tlie 
Iroops were ordered to rest here while the olhcr lialf wcrc dis- 
j)atched to a village whose name soundcd likc Bunderpur, 
lacaning Monkeypur. 

The 69th Rifles was to rest in Arąues. 

The sepoys who were to stay fclt relievcd after the wcaryiiig 
march through the dismal plain, dotted here and therc witli 
farm-hoLises and clumps of trees whose amber and coj^perhues 
were blackened by a thickening rnist. 

As they waited about in the grcy afternoon on the cross 
roads by the old Iow houses of the village, groups of women 
and children gaped at thern. 

‘Gome children/ Unclc Kirpu said, affectionately to the boys 
and girls who had Icft their gamę and rushed excitediy to join 
their playmates who already stood staring at the sepoys. Thcn 
he beckoned to a little girl who clung to an elder sislci*. 

The child held her finger dubiously in her mouth and stood 
shyly hesitant. 

‘Gome Mooni, come here/ Uncle Kirpu callcd her endear- 
ingly in his dialect. 

The elder sister of the child encouraged her to talk but the 
little girl stood peering at the strange phenomena of turbaned, 
brown men, with her untrusting hazel eyes. 

‘Gome, daughter, Come/ Daddy Dhanoo coaxcd. 

But she still stood shy and enigmatic. 

Whereupon Uncle Kirpu lunged forward and picked her up 
in his arms and caressed her in the best fatherly tradition of 
India. Just then Major Peacock Sahib, the regimental second- 
in^command came that way. Kirpu did not know what to do. 
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He was half-afraid to be seen holding a child, because in the 
Indian cantonment the sepoys were asked to refrain from 
touching the English children who were to be scen playing 
with their chaperoning ayahs by the sahibs’ bungalows. Also, 
the N.G.O.s had dropped hints that the sahibs did not like the 
growing familiarity betwcen the sepoys and the inhabitants of 
this conntry. But the Major Sahib, hard in ordinary times, 
smiled to see the pale, flustered Kirpu, changed his course and 
left the doting sepoys to amuse themselves. 

At this Daddy Dhanoo got courage and, fumbling into his 
pocket, brought out a cop})er pice and gave it to her. 

‘ What is the usc of that Hindustani coin to her?’ Kharku 
said. 

Dhanoo fishcd into his pockct and brought out a nickel 
anna which he pressed into the hands of the eldcr girl. 

* Since you can’t find anything morę suitable than that,’ 
Lalu said, and he got some centimes out of his breeches 
pocket and threw them into the air. 

The children ran for the loot, shoving, pushing and 
snarling. 

‘They are like little monkeys,’ said Kirpu affectionately. 
And he set the child in his arms down, 

Hardly had he put her down when she cut and ran towards 
the loot. 

^There are swarms of them,’ Dhanoo said genially. 

T suppose in a cold country like this the love gamę is the 
only pleasure of the poor,’ Kirpu said. 

* Oh Uncle !’ exclairaed Kharku. 

^ Uncle is no trouble,’ said Kirpu. ‘ Uncle is in love with 
the saints. Uncle is a saint. But even saints can lose patience 
with the way we have to wait about in this campaign . . 
And, catching sight of Havildar Lachman Singh, he shouted: 

‘ Holdara! Where are we ? Shali we ever move ? . . .’ 

‘ Men are tested when set to work, brothers,’ said Lachman 
as he came sweating and intent. * By the oath of God, the 
Sarkar is marvellous in its organization. Come, we are to 
rest in that lane there.’ 
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There was no afterglow in the twilight of France, and they 
had to be wary as they groped along in the darkness and the 
mist, trying to keep elear of enemies. For their idea of the 
war was still of the campaigns on the frontier, where hungry 
tribesmen often came into villages dressed as goats, sheep or 
cows, looted rifles and ammunition and madę oflf into the hills. 
The Germans might surprise them like the Afridis: from the 
loud detonations of guns, this village scemed to be very ncar 
the front. 

As they reached a house off the main Street wliich they werc 
told was to be the ąuarters of no. 1 platoon, 2 company, sonie 
of them were detailed off to help the cooks to prepare the food 
and the rest laid down as if they had collapscd. 

Lalu lay where he had dropped, without wanting to move, 
only staring emptily through the gloorn at the Iow ceiling of the 
smali dark room, littered with straw. 

There was a sound of heavy guns outside, however, and the 
sepoys were shouting: ‘ One killcd ! Undone ! Ohc ! ’ 

Now Lalu ran out with the greatest alacrity. 

Rockets came flying very Iow over the village in the evening 
sky, like the coco-nut grenades in the fireworks display onDiwali 
night in India. 

Instead of running for shelter the sepoys rushed out into the 
streets to watch the wonder. 

Lalu found himself stumbling ovcr a rough mound, soft 
underfoot and smelly. 

An N.G.O.’s hurricane lamp illuminated the hillock for a 
moment: it was a mound of farm rubbish with the feathers of 
a hen scattered over it. 

* Don’t be frightened, my lion/ said a Sikh sepoy who stood 
by a sentry with a glistening bayonet. 

But pop-pop, pop-pop, came another and sharper sound at 
the Sikh’s words. 

As they stood searching each other’s faces there was a ‘ Bang- 
Thawack’, and the stuttering of machinę guns. 

They listencd speechlessly. 

And then there was the prolonged, unccasing rattle of 
musketry. 
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‘ The sahib says that ihere is an oflfensiye on not very far 
frorn herc,’ the Sikh sepoy yolunteercd the Information. 

‘ How far is it ?’ Lalu asked exploring the face of the sentry 
whom hc guessed from the Sikh’s words to be a Tommy. 

‘ Only a fcw milcs,’ the sentry said, rather surprised to hcar 
a sepoy speaking English as he had been conducting a conver- 
sation with the Sikh with gestures and cxclamations before Laki 
arriycd. ‘ It’s only our boys getling at it,’ he continued in a 
quick, incoinprchcnsible accent which left Lalu yaguely giiess- 
ing al his mcaning. 

‘ Ncver hcard a gun before ?’ The Tommy resumed the con- 
yersation after a while. 

And then, as Lalu, unable to understand his words, remained 
silent, the sentry said : ‘ Hope the Germans will get it!’ 

Lalu stood for a moment or two, embarrassed at not being 
able to catch the Tommy’s words. Then he said: ‘ Salaam 
sahib’ to the sentry and rclraccd his steps towards the billets. 

For a moment he was not surę that hc had taken the right 
way back. But the flame of his platoon’s kitchen fire glowcd 
and his cyes wcrc used to the dark now, As hc camc towards 
the house he hcard the men shouting, cursing and abusing: it 
was almost like mcal times after paradę in the barracks at 
Ferozepur when the sepoys rushed the kitchens. He hoped the 
potatoes had boiled by now and been garnished. 

On entering the out-house where the cooks were, he found 
somc of the sepoys already eating as they sat by the kitchen 
fire in the courtyard, while others quarrelled with the cook 
saying that the lentils were not tender and not of the 
right consistency. He hurried to get his utensils from his 
pack. 

‘Where haye you been, Mishtar?’ mocked Kirpu as he sat in 
the light of two lamps. ‘I haye got food for you here; it is 
getting cold.’ 

‘Oh. In one half of the yillage the feast of lanterns, in an- 
other half of the yillage the spilling of blood I ’ Lalu said, 
startled by the bright and cheerful atmosphere which preyailed 
in the billets. And he sat down to his meal. 

Before he had swallowed a mouthful, howevcr, Hayildar 
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Lachman Singh camc in dangling a hiirricanc lamp and 
shouting across the Street. 

^We go into trenches to-morrow, boys. Ali ranks assemble 
for paradę in the village sąuare at 7-30. AU ranks . . 

Lalu listened to the orders and felt a voracious hungrrinhis 
belly. He torc larger chiinks of chapnti, dipped them in Icntil 
gravy and filled his mouth with morsel after morscl. He felt 
cnrioiisly calm except for this voracity and atc as if he would 
never be able to eat again. 

*I shonld turn in early, boys, if I werc yoii,’ said Kirpii, ‘as 
it will be difHcnlt to get up in the cold morning.’ 

But the boys didn’t need much encouragement to slcep that 
iilght: they w^ere tircd and dozed offsoon with the last belching 
after the meal, sleeping the sleep which follows a good day’s 
march. 

The dcad leaves of amber trees which lay on th«‘ sodden 
carth stuck to the sepoys’ boots as they stood round to fali into 
linę bcforc marching forward to the area around Wallon 
Cappel, or ‘Cappel Wallah’ as they called it. 

It had rained during the night, and thick clouds rolled 
across the sky gathering moisture from the llelds, and concen- 
trated in an ominous blackness in the east. 

The cold fresh air of the morning was bracing, cspccially as 
there was some delay in starting, though the mule carts stood 
rcady loaded in the market sąuare of the village and all the 
other arrangements seemed to be cornplete. 

‘Sąuad-shun!’ Lancc-Naik Lok Nath^s -oicc rang out. Ap- 
parently Havildar Lachman Singh w^as busy and I.ok Nath, 
though transferred to no. 4 platoon, was still the second senior 
N.G.O. in no. 2 company. 

Lal Singh hurried and fcll into his place. 

* Sąuad-shun!’ Lok Nath snapped to łiasten the men and 
growled, ‘You have forgotten even to form a straight linc 
sińce you have been in this country. Sąuad-shun! Phormphor! ’ 

The odd numbers stood fast, the even numbers took a sharp 
pace to the rear and another to the right, all rather loosely. 

‘AU ranks, puli yourself together, donkeysl’ Lok Nath 
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ground the words between his jaws, half injunctipn, half chal¬ 
lenge. ‘This is serious. We arc on active scrvice now. And 
each man will have to acąuit himself so as to win honour for 
himself and his regiment!’ 

The boom of a gun cut Lok Nath’s homily and shook thc 
earth. The first dangerous sound to be heard that morning, 
it madę the sepoys jump as they formed up in squads on thc 
uneven cobblestones of thc village. 

As the corps got under way, lcaving behind the group of 
scjuat sąuare farm-houses with their barns, pigsties, stables and 
rubbish heaps, toppcd by a church, tlie men were ordered to 
sling their rifles across their shoulders and they turned their 
serions, sombre faces blandly towards the opposite sky, breath- 
ing fast and muttering a few good-humourcd curses as they 
shifted under their trappings and fclt easier. 

The road emerged through the thick haze of a morning 
mist, across a bridge, under the shadow of a tali and elegant 
white chatcau which stood superior and remotc on an incline 
like thc bungalows of thc sahibs in India. 

‘The sahibs slept therc last night,’ someone vcntured the 
information. 

This hardly needed confirmation, bccause just at that 
moment they saw the colonel with the adjutant and sorne 
other officers at thc foot of the drive and the voices of the 
N.C.O.s rang out: ‘Eyes rightl’ 

‘There is our Lachman, too, with Owen Sahib,’ said Kirpu. 

‘Where?’ ąueried Daddy Dhanoo, eager as at the sight of 
royalty. 

Lalu looked across the bare branches of the trees and the 
undergrowth, probing into the mysteries of the big house. It 
seemed like the residence of thc landlord of the village, So 
here too they had landlords. . . . 

‘A bit scratchedl’ he said as he saw the debris on a flank 
where a shell seemed to have caught it. 

‘The lord who owns it and who is said to be like our rajahs 
in prestige is in a city called Paris/ Uncle Kirpu offered the 
information. ‘His son is an officer and his Mem sahib and 
Miss sahib are working as nurses in a hospital.’ 
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Everyone turned to hlrri inąuiringly, amazed at this com- 
prehensive knowledge. 

*Hovv do you know all this?* Lalu challenged. 

‘Don’t worry about how I know,’ said Kirpu. ‘There is 
only one consolation, these rapers of their daughters, the 
sahibs, had as bad a night as we had, for some of tliem slept 
on the floor.’ 

‘I suppose Holdar Lachman Singli toki you,’ said Lalu. 

‘Those frogs shouting all night madc my sleep illegal,’ said 
Dhanoo, straining bcncalh the wcight of his pack, though his 
wiry frame seemed, in all its angularity, to be equal to these 
endless jcuirneyings. 

‘There is no talk of frogs,’ said Kharku. rat almost nib- 
bled tlie toes olT my fcet. . . 

‘You are not the only one, brother,’ said Kirpu, always 
going one better. ‘Last night there was such fun as you have 
never seen. OfFicers and men were all brought to bay by the 
pest. . . But no one had the courage which I had in going 
to sleep out in the open. And no one saw what I saw: a huge 
balloon risc from the enemy’s side over a lurid sky which was 
brought down by bullets from our side . . 

‘You shot an arrow and pricked it, Uncle, didn’t you?* 
mocked Lalu. 

The sepoys sniggered behind him. 

At that instant, however, a gun bellowcd somewhere across 
the rain-soaked fields under the sky-line and a terrible stillness 
spread down the moving columns . . . It was follow^ed by 
another detonation and another and another at regular 
intervals. 

‘We are going to have some fun by the sound of it,’ Lalu 
said after a second. 

‘Not yet, my son,* said Kirpu imperturbably, ‘though I 
have hcard a flying rumour that we will embrace the Goddess 
to-night. . . 

After a few miles rnarch they began to see a town looming 
up beneath the roar of a constant shell-fire which seemed to 
come morę from the menacing sky ovcrhcad than from any 
particular direction. 
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*Is it Lund or Kake Wallahr Kirpu asked. 

And the answer came back from somewhcre up the płatoon: 
‘Wallah Cap’. 

On entering the town they were called to attention, and 
Havildar Lachman Singh read out further orders. 

*Listen, boys, listen: First Battalion Connaught Rangers, 
Ferozepur Brigade, will go by motor transport at once to 
Wulyergham to join Gavalry Gorps under General Allenby. 
On the return of the motors, the 69th Rifles under the com- 
mand of Karnel Green Sahib will move up to Wulyergham 
and join the 2nd Gayalry Diyision under General Gough Sahib 
Bahadur.’ 

‘But what about the rest of the Brigade?’ asked tubby 
Dhayan Singh. 

‘ Aren’t we all going into action togethcr sińce we haye come 
together?’ ąueried Rikhi Ram. 

‘Shall we be separated cven from our Brigade?’ asked 
Kharku. 

The sepoys seemed to be panic-stricken at the announcement. 

‘Our regiment will be together,’ said Hayildar Lachman 
Singh to console them. ‘So we will be all right.’ 

But the sepoys edged away, their faces tinged with the regret 
that from now on there would be partings in which each man 
would probably haye to go by himself. From the congrega- 
tional life of their past and, morę particularly, through the 
long journeys with thousands of sepoys, they had come to 
accept their togetherness as a law of naturę and they had 
naiyely expected that they would all be put to fight side by 
side with each other. 

‘Where is Wulyaga?’ a sepoy was asking. 

» *Where is the place, Holdara?’ another repeated the inquiry. 
‘When are we going?’ 

‘Why is it that only the Góra regiment and our regiment is 
going, Uncle?’ Kharku turned to Kirpu. ‘What is the mean- 
ing of all this?’ 

‘The Sarkar is like a bitch, son,’ said Kirpu. *It barks its 
orders and does not explain. What I am coneerned about is 
where are we going to stay. Can’t stay in the cold out herc 
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... I hardly slept a wink all last night. Thesc sahibs are . . 

‘Illegally begottenl* added Kharku. 

‘Holdara!’ Lalu shouted to Lachman Singh and went to- 
wards some of the sepoys who łiad caught ihe N.C.O. 

‘Now, boys, don’t get excited,’ assured Lachman. ‘Be 
patient! Just a little patience and we are going to rest. . . 

But the sepoys were inconsolablc. Thcy fell away murmur- 
ing and protesting weakly, 

‘Brothers, tliLs is not the right talk!’ complained cne, ‘They 
oughl to tell us where we are going.’ 

‘And why we are going,’ added Lalu, so that the first sepoy 
did not know whether his colleague was joking. 

A shell roared overhead. 

But the sepoys did not stop their hickerings. ‘Is this any 
talk?’ ‘What do they think, making us hang round hereT 
‘Rapers of their daughtersl’ They were now morę concerned 
about personal inconvcniences. 

‘This is only the beginning, my children,’ said Kirpu like a 
hardened campaigner. 

And the sepoys turned to him, warmly, like a brood of 
chicks round the mother hen. 

But a woman, with a dirty apron covering her black frock 
up to the waist, was grumbling at a bearded soldier, who stood 
playing with tłie children who were gaping at the sepoys by 
the water pump, smiles of wonder and apprehension on their 
faces. The profusion of her eloąuencc rosę above the babble 
of the sepoys so shrilly that they dropped their complaints and 
became engrossed in the domestic war that seemed imminent 
as the woman came with upraised hands to beat the goat 
beard. 

The sepoys laughed and stood about unconcerncclly. 

Soon Havildar Lachman Singh came and bcckoned the men 
of no. 2 company to follow him. 

They moved up dcsultorily to the cross roads at the entrance 
of the town where Colonel Green was talking to some officers. 

A member of the billeting party came up and saluted Owen 
Sahib and Jemadar Subah Singh. The Jemadar turned to the 
men and ordered; 
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' The men will dispcrse and get thcir meals, after which the 
generał orders are thal the men will rcmain ofl' duły till to- 
morrow morning.’ 

‘ Cod be ihanked for granting iis this rcst/ Dhayan Singh 
sighed. 

‘ Now we shall be able to sleep our fuli slecp out/ said Rikhi 
Ram. 

As if to remind thcm that they werc not bcing spared for ever 
if they were being allowed to rest now, Jemadar Subah Singh 
said : ‘ Until to-morrow at dawn, remcmber !’ 

‘Oh Cod! Oh heavens!’howls of impatience went up. 

For once Havildar Lachman Singh found himsclf in agrec- 
ment with Lok Nath and Jemadar Subah Singh as hc rebukcd 
them. 

‘They never slept on straw, but they now dream of beds.’ 

On the afternoon of the next day the 69th was ordered to 
move to Wulvcrgham near Ypres by the motor buses which rc- 
turned after conveying the Connaught Rangers to the trenches. 

There was a chilly wind blowing across the road on which the 
motors stood lined and a thin blue haze gathered over the 
hedges like the whispered grief of naked fields supplicating to a 
hard grey sky. 

The sepoys walked up shivering against the cold, but silent 
as ifthey had arisen from some melancholy sleep. 

‘Bay horses in ałl their eight joints, these motors/ said Kirpu 
as he surveyed the buses. 

‘Look at your heel, lest you drop while it flies away/ mocked 
Lalu as Kirpu was stepping up. 

‘My heel has no wings: it isn’t like your imagination/ retorted 
Kirpu. 

‘But these motors sometimes have wings/ said Lalu. 

And, naivc as they were, there was a rush of men behind 
Kirpu eager to go and see if the motor reałly had wings. But 
they found only hard wooden seats. They scurried inside for 
fear of the cold on top. They had hardly settled down when 
the engines started and began to shake the hulks of the buses. 

Some of the sepoys looked wistfully at the members of other 
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regiments who had gathered round to see the 69th dcpart, 
while others smiled embarrassedly or laughed artificially over a 
j(jke. And, as the buses began to move, there were half-hearted 
attcmpts at calls of battle in their own tongue. 

They passcd through the main strccts of the town into a 
winding road, dotted here and there by clialets, which looked 
ruggedly iinimpressive behind the nndergrowth of ycgetation, 
likc dcserted ruins. 

A slow crawl across the wooden bridge over a stream and 
the buses began to a scen d a hill crowned by a whitc chAteaii. 

But the road soon deeliiied to the surface of fiat, Iow fields 
deeply riitted by the footprints of peasanls, who had rccently 
iraversed them. 

The cold wind swept across their faces. Uncle Kirpu sat 
grimly silent and Dad^^y Dhanoo was shrinking into his huge 
uniforrri, while Lalu sought warmth in the smoke of cndless 
cigarettes. 

The sound of rifle fire could now be heard distinctly and 
they felt excited at the immediacy of the front. 

A gun belched in the folds of some distant fields, in which 
direction no one could tell, and there 'vas an echo, and then 
anothei gun belched or the same gim belched again . . . But 
neither the earth, nor the sky, nor the air scemed to be any 
different after the thunder had died down, as if just becaiise 
the guns were not yisible they had no relation with the univcrse, 
as if they were just booming in some unknown world, far away. 

Lalu stared wide-eyed into the distances beyond the open 
stretch of desolate fields, beyond the wooded hills into the 
danger zonę, to see where they were going, but his gazę re- 
turned, empty of eon tent and turned inwards, bafiied by the 
experience he was going through, this strange euterprise to 
which his destiny had goaded him as if according to a pre- 
arranged plan, considering how he had run away from the 
yillage suddenły and joined the army just a year before he was 
pushed into active service in Europę where, after the felicity of 
a fcw days’ sojourn and constant journeyings, he had now to 
face up to the threat of a consummation which he had never 
wMitd for nor dreamt in his wildest dreams,.., 
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The fms gathered speed in the cflTort lo catch up the motoru 
ahead, humping its way on ihe riiltcd road, charging intotlie 
unknown. . ,. 

‘The 69t}i thcrc! The 69th!’ Soweone grected them frow 
the shadow of a v\ ood \A'])ic]i skirted roiind ihe bluIT of a hill 
at the foot ofwhich they had alighted. 

They couid now hear the spasmodic bursting of rifle and 
machine-gim hre like ihe barking of dogs on the outskirts of 
the yillagc. 

Lalii stO()d a way with some of the sepoys on a patch of 
gronnd by the roadsidc where a big gun stood hidden under 
dry leayes and twigs almost in the lap of some Tommies who 
were busy seciiring :ui aim at sornething bcyond the uprise. 

ITe ordcrly who had eonie calling from the 69th clicked his 
hccls and saluted the colonel. 

For a moment cvei ything was still and, from the whispering 
and the undertones the situation seemed very scrious. 

The orderly oflricer who had greeted the colonel stood quite 
casually up the road as if he did not hear the firing at all. 

Lala brushed the back of his tunic and pulled it iiito shape. 
That done, he brushed his sides with his left hand and looked 
furtiyely about, eager to get a move on. 

The colonel was talking to the adjutant. Then he ran to 
talk to the orderly sahib in a manner in which he had seldom 
becn known to run in the cantonment, and madę quick 
gestures as he talked. The whole atrnosphere seemed to be- 
come informal and disorderly as at a Boy Scout meet in 
Nandpur, especially as now the colonel turned and addressed 
them in broken Hindustani: 

‘All ranks! Attention! Half the battalion will be attached 
to the 4th Gayalry Brigade under General Bingham. The 
other half will be attached to 5th Cavalry Brigade under 
General Chetwoode! Both parts of the regiment will be near 
cach other in the trenches. First six companies forwardl’ 

No one understood the orders, as the colonel had spoken 
quickly. 

‘Number 1 company forwardl Byscctionsl’ Major Peacock, 
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commarider of 1 company ordered, and there was a noise of 
hcavy feet moving forward. 

‘Number 2 company forward! By scctions!’ Owen Sahib 
ordered. 

And Lału found łiimself stepping forward. 

‘Right wheel. No crowding!’ 

‘Marchi’ 

‘Single file!’ 

As each platoon advanced the orderly oilicei who had met 
tliein ordered a runner from his party lo altach himsclfto itto 
Icad the men through the fields and show them the way. 

The sepoys dived into a ditch and emerged on to a muddy 
track, slipping into the pits in the groiind. Tho machine-gun 
fire became incessant and they scattered to dodge the bnllets. 

A strange bright light rosę near the crest of the hiłl on the 
road behind them and, lifting their heads to sce this phenoniena 
and watching their steps at the same tirne, many of them took 
false ones. . . . 

‘There is no danger, boys, no danger, come along, my sonsl’ 
Havildar Lachman Singli whispered to reassurc the sepoys. 

The sepoys strugglcd ahead, swinging their shoulders and 
heaving their rumps across the desolation. 

A Tommy sat relieving himself by a dng-out covered with 
dry leaves and mvid,and his white buttocks glistened in the dark. 

‘So we are not the ordy pcople who relievc ourselves on the 
ground,’ said Uncle Kirpu significantly to Daddy Dhanoo. 

The whole platoon burst with laughter. 

They had hardly passed the dug-out when the bullets came 
whistling over their heads. AU of them instantaneously lay 
down and ducked their heads as they had becn told to do 
during practice, and they were going to wait tiil the bullets 
subsided. 

Tt is not the singing bullets which are so dangerous,’ Jema- 
dar Subah Singli passed the word of the runner, ‘but the 
silent ones.’ 

‘Come on, sons, come on,’ Lachman called. ‘Bewarc of 
the telephone wires and don*t faU,’ 
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They went forward hesitatingly, some laughing nervous 
chucklcs, sonie abusing ihc biillets, others pale and gnm. 

By now half of no. 1 company had entered the communica- 
tion irenches and was out of sight and the first platoon of 
2 company was lowcring into the ditches. The men strove 
eageiiy forward, almost tripping ovcr each other’s heels, in 
order to get out of the rangę of the bullcts which came steadiły 
over their heads with a weird half-fascinaling song. The 
machinę guns were snapping morę frcquently and the N.G.O.s 
ordered the sepoys to kecp their heads down. 

Now cach moment scemed to Lalu to be his last, for the bullets 
came whizzing fast, invisible and deadly, frorn the sound of 
ihem . . . But suddenly he jerked himself forward; foi’, on liis 
right, by the opening of the commimication trench some 
forms lay sprawled flat on the ground, their faces covercd with 
their caps, their uniforms bespattered with blood, hard and 
inert, their putteed legs straight as logs of wood. 

The rimner of the platoon lifted the cap of one with a smile 
and mado a gesture as much as to say ‘ firiishcd The dead 
man’s face was a curious coppery green, and elongated, as if in 
an angry snarl, his teeth showing the yellow dccay of death, 
his glazed cyes staring hard. . . . 

The runner pointed to the boots of a corpse and madę a sign 
as much as to say that he wished he had them. But theii he 
smiled and waved his head to signify that he must not. 

Lalu stared at the corpses and counted them. There were 
eight in number, eight dead men, hard and inert . . . The 
man from whose face the runner had taken the cap seemed to 
have been aboiit thirty. ‘Finished,’ Lalu muttered the word to 
himself stupidly. ‘ Dead and finished!’ He wanted to lift the 
coverings from the faces of the others and look at them, but he 
was frightened to think that they would all be ugly and 
deformed. ‘ Finished,’ he muttered again. ‘ After having 
prepared themselves for life all thesc years. Dead and 
finished... / 
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V 


A HAiL of lead grcctcd tlieiii as tlicy advai\ccd. 

The sepoys tricd to keep thcir backs bfnit and thcir licads 
liflcd, according to the ordcrs. Groiips of Tornmics stood in 
thc treriches behind sandbags firing an occasional shot with 
thcir rifles, or clustered round a rare machine-gun nest. 

The trenches, or morę f)roper]y ditches, sińce tlu y werc so 
shallow and narrow, werc slippery, as the passagc of many feet 
nad kneaded the mud into a finc dough. 

‘Keep your hcads down/ Havildar Lachman Singh looked 
back and whispered cautiously all the way down thc Icnglh of 
the column. 

The trenches were ccrtainly too smali for these Indian 
stalwarts. 

Lalii stniggled eagerly through the dilelies, keeping as close 
to Havildar Lachman Singli as possible. His gazę expIorcd 
the indistinguishably similar faces of the Tornmics, the belts of 
cartridges that lay like garlands round the necks of thc machinę 
gunners. Curiously, he felt thrilled to be among theni, for, 
iri spite of their haggard faces, the Tommies had not lost that 
look of exalted sahibhood, respect for which was so dceply in- 
grained in thesc colonial troops. 

But why were these trenches so shapeless and irregular ? 
They were so different from thc regular trenches built for 
mimie war farę in the paradę grounds at Ferozepur, Perhaps 
these had been improvised. . , . 

‘How far is the enemy from here, Floldara?’ he venturcd to 
ask Lachman Singh. 

‘Gome on, son, walk along. We must follow the runner,’ 
the Havildar replied, kindly but impatient. 

Lalu lurched along listening to the ominous silencc which 
was soon broken by a storm of bullets and the continuous 
barking of the machinę guns. Hc would have liked to havę 
becn ablc to look ovcr the sandbags, 
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‘Salaam/ a Tommy who had apparciitly been to India 
greeted Havildar Lachman Singh from where he sat on the 
edge of the firing step, and then he smiled and nodded to 
Lalu and asked, ‘Ache hai?’ 

‘Salaam sahib,’ replied Lachman. And he stopped to shake 
hands with him. 

The Tommy had not quite expected such warmth and his 
face was flushed though he gave his hand very cordially, while 
some of the others smiled and mumbled greetings. 

Lalu looked surrcptitiously at the other Tommies as he went 
by, looked eagcrly to see how life was being lived in the tren- 
ches. Some of them were sitting casually around, smoking, 
while, curiously enough, other sahibs lay asieep in smali dug- 
outs and holes in the walls of the trenches as if they had ‘sold 
thcir grains’ and were enjoying a well-earned rest in the dirt. 

‘Asieep, very tired,’ said a Tommy who stood by his rifle, 
pointing to a companion in the dug-out. And he put his hand 
to his cheek to indicate a babę asieep even as he mimicked a 
mother singing a 1 ul łaby. And he offercd a cigarette to 
Havildar Lachman Singh and Lalu. The Iiavildar smiled 
and declined, but Lalu took the cigarette and bent ovcr the 
flicker of flame which the soldier held shaded under his cap. 

‘Leave these rape-daughters alone, they are settled and we 
have yet to find our billets,’ urged Kirpu from behind. 

Lalu felt proud to be smoking this cigarette, and he won- 
dered why these soldiers, who were so remote in India, had 
suddenly becorne so hospitable. Perhaps, howevcr, they were 
always respectful N.G.O.s, even in India, and he was only 
basking in the glory of Havildar Lachman Singh, the rcal 
recipient of the salaams. 

His feet slipped into a puddle which he had sought to avoid 
and he lifted his hand to one side in an attempt to steady 
himself. Immediately a fuli tornado of shots fell on the 
sandbags. 

‘Steady! Steady!* the runner called angrily. ‘Keep your 
heads down- . . .’ 

Lalu paled and shambled and felt a fool for thinking stray 
thoughts and not looking at bis feet. And hę rushed forward 
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involuntarlIy, his heart beating and his body taut, watching 
every step. 

But now the number of soldiers who manncd thc trenclies was 
thinning and the runner at the head was bcckoning Havildar 
Lachman Singh even ashe indicaled to thc sepoys to sit down. 

Lalu moved up through the empty trcnch a yard or two 
behind Lachman Singh. And while thc Havildar nin to talk 
to the runner and Jemadar Subah Singh, where platoonsof an 
English regiment were being relieved by no, 3 company of ihe 
69th, he sat down by a cave and contemplated the sandbags 
which lay upon the parapet and the sodden earth at his fcct. 
So this W'as where thcy wcrc to fight. He mopped the swcat 
off his brow with his hand, puffed decply at his cigarette and 
Jooked for a hole in the sandbags to survey thc enemy and get 
into position. 

With his rifle adjustcd into a hole in the sandbags, with 
Havildar Lachman Singh, Uncle Kirpu and Daddy Dhanoo 
at intervals of a few yards from him, and eacli other, 
with his ncck craned over the butt end of his rifle as his feet 
restcd against the back wali, Lalu slood in thc dark, waiting 
for something to happen. The firing had stopped for a moment 
and he had not yet taken the first shot, both because he had 
been told only to fire occasionally in reply to the enemy’s 
bullets, just to remind the enemy that ‘we’ were there and 
vigilant, and because it was a crucial act for him to fire the 
first shot, torn as he was between thc excitement of shooting 
at a real enemy in a real war and the fear of killing the person 
he aimed at. The last feeling arose not out of any humani- 
tarian considerations so much as from the feding that if he 
did not shoot the enemy, thc enemy would be a gentleman 
and not make him a target. 

He applied his eyes again to the hole in the sandbags, where 
he had fixed the muzzle of his rifle, to see what they were 
doing. But, apart from the contours of the sandbags on the 
opposite trenches, nothing was visiblc. And yet the incxorable 
pressure of his curiosity strained his eyes to explore the dark- 
ness, to look, to see and recognize the form of the enemy. 
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Thcre was a burst of fire from a nest manned by the men of 
the machine-gun company who hacl been put in charge of 
Havildar Lachman Singh. It was the first belt which thcy had 
probably fircd to test theur weapon sińce putting it together, 
and perhaps for the same reasons for which he himself was 
itching to have a go at his rifle. The enemy answered back. 

‘Ohc, keep your hcads down, you fools, if you value your 
lives/ Havildar Lachman Singh shouted, impatient and angry. 

‘Whcre arc we, Havildara?’ Lal u shouted lamely. 

*Never mind where you are, son. Fire a round at them and 
give them the pro per answer,’ Lachman shouted back. 

‘The fool!’ exclaiined Kirpu. ‘Shoot for heavcn’s sake, 
shoot and keep at it. Ali armies have lived amidst the un- 
known ... You are not the only General who is left alone for 
a while. . . .’ 

Embarrassed and flustcred and without taking aim, he pres- 
scd the trigger. The bullet fcll somewhere in no.man’s-land. 

There was a luli in the air. 

‘That is the spirit,’ encouraged Lachman. ‘You see you 
have aiready stopped their barkingl’ 

Lalu felt foolish and incompetcnt. He braced himself to 
take an exacter aim and, closing his left eye, tried to fix his 
target in order to shoot straight. He couldn’t see anyone in 
the enemy linę and waited impatiently for a while. After a 
few minutes he despaired of sceing the Germans and looked 
about for something else to shoot at. Again there was nothing 
in sight but sandbags ... At last he spottcd a tin a hundred 
yards away in direct rangę. He pulled the trigger. No luck. 
But he was determincd to gct it. He began to practise his 
marksmanship. 

The tension increascd with the night. The rifle fire was 
continuous, and now and then the machine-guns barked as if 
each side was rcminding the other that they hadn’t gone to slecp. 

Lalu lay in uneasy sleep in one of those little holes that had 
been dug by the previous occupant of the trenches, clothes linę 
and rifle rack all complete. The bunk in the dug-out was 
cold, damp and suffbcating. 
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Hc shiftcd about under tlic błanket and curled hlmself up 
into a tighter knot and listcned to an enemy rnachine-gun 
which was morę persistent than any other . . . Ile pressed his 
hands between his knees, as if by so doing he would be warmer 
and tried to forget cverything and slecp. The cold niade him 
shivcr, howcver, and his brain was in a whirł . . . ‘What are 
the enemy’s intentions?’ The ąuestion rccurred to him as ifhc 
were a generał or a colonel planning a campaign. He fclt he 
could do wonders if hc w’ere allowed to direct the battle. He 
would devise some kind of machinę with which he could 
transport his arrnies across the cnemy’s fire on selected 
points of the front and take the Germans in the rear; or he 
would takc over hundreds and thousands of soldiers in those 
airships they talkcd about; or hc would—but the whole thing 
seemed absurd. He would try to sleep. . . . 

‘ Ohe, rapc-daughter! it is raining asat harvcst time in the 
uniuckiest year!’ camc Unclc Kirpu’s voice from whcrc he still 
stood by the parapet. 

Lalu heard the pit-a-pat of the slow rain filling and, for a 
moment, felt selfishly sccure in the clay cavity. But soon he 
fclt conscience strickcri for Kirpu and Dhanoo and Havildar 
Lachman Singh who had becn so considerateas to urge him to 
sleep because they had seen him tired and pale. He felt he 
should go and join thern, for there was no comfort lying here. 
He would rather that one of them carne into this cold, dark, 
sodden hole and tried to .sleep in it. Hc felt impatient and 
tried to think of something cheerful. He was trying to track 
incident after incident in his memory to pick on the most pro- 
litable train of thought when — he felt a veritable stream of 
water ti ickling down his face and neck. 

‘Oh, rapc-sister, this rain I’ he muttered. 

But thinking that the water had llowed across ihe roof from 
the mouth of the dug-out, he withdrew his head a little morę 
snugly into his chest, sąueezing himself farther down the hole 
as tightly as he could. 

Immediately as he did so he felt his wet clothes hanging on 
to his sidc like ice rags. He lifted himself on his elbow and, 
stretching his hand to his waist, found his jacket soaking 
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wet and miid"l>espattered. He heaved himself and crawled 
out. 

‘ Floodcd!’ he said emc^rging from the cavc, for hc had not 
even the energy to fecl angry with the elements or to explain 
himself. And he passed his hand down to separate his uniform 
from wherc it was sticking to his flesh. 

* Don’t come riding on at us as a Septembcr cloud, all mud 
and dirt!’ Uncle Kirpu said phiegmatically as he himself sat 
squeezing the rain water out of his knee breeches, while his 
rifle rested in an honoured place under a hood. 

‘The peasant left his płough and met an accident,’ said 
Dhanoo philosophically. 

Not finding a vcry warni reception from his cronies Lal u 
went up to the machine-gun nest. A rivulet of water was 
flowing down by Havildar Lachman Singh’s head, and the 
other sepoys sat in heaps like beggars in the monsoon. 

‘Holdara! Holdara!’ someonc called. ‘Ajitan sahib . . 

Before any of thera could get up to salute as cercmoniously 
as trench conditions allowed, Owen Sahib and Subah had 
come steering through the mud and water. 

‘Lachman Singli/ Owen Sahib said in the anxious hurried 
accent of his broken Hindustani. * The enemy is going to attack 
on the left flank where we entered the trenches. Hołd yourself 
in readiness to cover the retreat of the men if necessary.’ 

Kirpu and Dhanoo adjusted themselves to the alertness of 
defence even before Lachman had transferred the order. 

Lalu went to his place, taut in every limb, mumbling stupidly, 
‘Sleep or wake at your own pleasure.’ 

The rain fell persistently, raising a dense smoke over those 
parts of the trenches where the gun fire was deafening. 

‘How are we situated, Huzoor—to the enemy, where he 
is attacking?’ Lachman Singh asked the adjutant. 

A swift bullet went over the parapet as if in answer to the 
Havildar’s inąuiry. 

‘How are we situated?" asked the adjutant with a smilc . . . 
And then in a casual manner which was unlike the authorita- 
rian attitude of other sahibs, he began seriously to explain the 
position: 
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‘Wc folk, the Dogra Company, are sitnated hctween Wyst- 
chaete and Messines. The Afridi Company is iii trenclies near 
a place called Oost Tayerne farther away, and other compa- 
nies are scattered over the interyening space. The enemy is 
beginning an ofTensiye all along the linę, which is situated on a 
ridge about eleven miles long. We hołd the kcy to the town 
of Ypres. For seyeral days there have been gains and losses 
on each side. . . 

Punctuated by the resounding hail of fire on the left and by 
dilHcult incornprehensible names, the sahil)’s words were diffi- 
cnlt to catch, except to Kirpu who niust have understood 
enough to raise a laugh when he commenlcd: 

‘So, sahib, we braye lions have comc just in time to stop 
the enemy. . . 

Owen Sahib laiighed. The reputation of Uncle Kirpu as a 
humorist madę the yery sound of his voice infectious with łight- 
heartedness. 

‘Huzoor!’ Jemadar Subah Singli called frorn where he had 
been talking to Kharku and Hanumant Singh. ‘ An orderly 
has come from the Karnel Sahib. . . .’ 

Captain Owen shrugged his shoulders tvhere he stood, smiled, 
salaamed and retreated. 

The sepoys followed his retreating figurę in the dark won- 
dcring what the Golonel wantcd. 

For a while they stood in suspensę, Łiwaiting the attack. 

Then the cannonading thunders scemed to abate on the 
right flank somewhat, though the rifle fire still continued like 
a rapid dysentery of lead. . , . 

A sepoy came up to Hayildar Lachman Singh and said: 
‘Ajitan sahib’s orders. The enemy seems to havc abandoned 
the attack, but all ranks must remain yigilant.’ 

The eyes of the night opened to the day, red-streaked and 
sore and heayy lidded with fatigue. 

Legs athwart, legs sprawlcd over the length of the trench, 
legs propped up to adjacent walls, legs bent and sąueezed into 
knots, legs, legs, legs, a conglomeration of legs was all that was 
visible of the sepoys as they sat about in the trenches, gathering 



their coats and blankęts about them in the cold, while a few 
stood at their post bchind tłieir rifles in the slime. Above their 
heads, the snipers’ bullets could be heard continuously. 

Lalu crouched as he alternately dozed and contemplated the 
layers of mud sticking to his boots. They would take a long 
time to polish, and oceans of spittle to brighten them. And, 
inside the boots, his feet scemed frozen ... But that was nothing: 
under the damp puttees his shins seemed to have become 
wooden with cramp, while his right leg was sleeping as if it 
were parałysed. And he felt hungry—though he would rather 
he had a little fire to warm himself than food to eat. 

He began to unroll the puttees and torub himself to warmth. 
The thick woollen Icngths sagged in his hands, sodden and 
thick with the mud. 

*Can’t we light a fire of some sort?' Lalu said. 

‘We can, but there is only one objection, and that is that 
there is an eninity betweeri fire and water,' said Kirpu dryly. 
And then he yawned and the words Tshwar! Thanks be to 
you' issued out of his mouth. 

‘You are awake then, boys,’ camc the mufiled voice of Daddy 
Dhanoo from the dug-out where Lalu had first taken shelter 
and, following the voice, the old man himself appeared, weight- 
cd by his blanket which he had wrapped round himself so that 
he looked like a great big black Himalayan bear. And, without 
waiting for an answer, he went stumbling over Kirpu’s legs, 
splashing the water in a puddle towards where Havildar Lach¬ 
man Singh should have been but was not. Apparcntly he had 
taken shelter in the dug-out and slept soundly and was still 
half asleep as he walked. 

‘Jackal of an elephant of a fool! Savage!' Uncle Kirpu 
growled. 

Daddy Dhanoo stopped suddenly and, poking his flat-nosed, 
słit-eyed, swarthy face at him said: ‘Where is Lachman?' 

For a moment no one answered him. And he stood bent, 
a ridiculous sight in spite of tlie strained, solemn look in his 
wizened face. 

Then Lalu, who was massaging his feet, asked: ‘ What do 
you want ihe Havildar for?’ 
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*1 want to know where to go and relieve myself/ answered 
Dhanoo arranging his sacred thread roimd liis ears in readi- 
ness for the ritual. ‘What shall I do?’ 

‘ Eat it,’ said Kirpu. 

Daddy Dhanoo was always punctilious in the ritual of 
answcring the cali of naturę and lenthimself to fooling without 
fail. The sepoys laughed at him. 

‘The Holdar has gone to look at thiiigs farther down the 
linę — I think/ Lalu said. 

At ihis Dhanoo fairly ran down the linc lo look 
for Havildar Lachman Singh, while Kharku and Hanu- 
mant Singh, Rikhi Ram, and Dhayan Singh, who stood by 
their rifles swore at the old man who went stumbling over 
thcir legs. 

‘ He must have felt the urge badly, otherwise I can’t see him 
mpving out of that hole,’ said Kirpu. 

‘But how could he sleep there?’ said Lalu. ‘It was water- 
logged last night; that is why I camc out of it.’ 

‘l'he bastard cmptied the water out with the palms of his 
hands,’ said Uncle Kirpu. ‘Until man has been wet he will 
not build a hut, nor learn to stoop until his hcad has been 
bumped. And now I have learnt my lesson. I have a good 
inind to elear myself a sleeping hole too somewhere. It is the 
only thing to do if we are to last out. . . 

‘There is Lachman Singh,’ said Lalu eagerly. 

‘What are the orders?’ Uncle Kirpu mocked. 

‘You can sleep, boys. The attack was repulsed last night, 
farther up the linę,’ Lachman informed them. ‘And now we 
shall be safe to dig in and sleep.’ 

‘Sleep where? On the water?’ said Lalu. 

‘Now that we have the day before us we can make arrange- 
ments for to-night,’ said Lachman. ‘We must dig some morę 
holes. Farther up the linę they are already busy making dug- 
outs. 3 platoon was lucky. They discovered a covcred passage 
in a ditch in front of a communication trench in an emergency 
exit, a row of ramshackle hovels. And they scooped out caves 
out of the clay walls and rested there in turns at night. You 
should dig some too. For you must sleep your fuli sleep out 
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to-day. There may be another attack soon. And we are not 
going to be outdone by the Pathan company.’ 

‘Whathave thcy doiie?’ asked Uncle Kirpu. 

‘Bravery,’ said Lachman. ‘What a bravcry! Sepoy Usman 
Khan was hit by rifle fire. He was hit a second time, but he 
stood like a Bahadur. A large piece of flesh was blown away 
from both his legs by a spliriter and he had to be carried back. 
Kamei Sahib has recommendcd him for a medal. . . . ’ 

‘He can hang it on his-said Kirpu, ‘now that he has 

no body left to decorate. ’ 

‘What is this, Holdara?’ asked Lalu. 

‘A p>eriscope, son,’ said Lachman. ‘ You can see everything 
around by lifting it up in the air and looking at the base.’ 

Lalu left his boots and puttees and socks and scrambled for 
it like a child attractcd by a toy. 

‘You will die of cołd,’ warned Kirpu. 

But Lalu took the periscope and, lifting it in his hands, ap- 
plied his eycs to the base. Afler a little effort at adjustment he 
concentrated his glance for a movement and then burst out 
laughing. 

‘Have you gone mad?’ Uncle Kirpu called. 

But Lalu gigglcd like a child with glec. 

‘Ohe, what is the matter?’ Kirpu insisted and got up to 
wrest the periscope out of the boy’s hands. 

‘Look at Daddy Dhanoo,’ he said, ‘pale with fcar and 
murmuring prayers to God as he sits relieving himself. ’ 

‘Fool! Idiot! Gall to liim and don’t show your teeth like a 
monkey,’ said Kirpu. ‘Gall him tocome,forhe might die as he sits 
there if a bullet hits his boltom.’ And he took the periscope 
from Lalu’s hand and sought to apply it to see for himself. ' 

Lalu came back and, scraping the mud from his feet, put on 
his coat and sat down to look for a fresh pair of socks from 
his bag. 

‘Now look aftcr the boys Uncle,’ Havildar Lachman Singh 
said. ‘I must go and sec about the rations.’ And he sloshed 
away through the mud of the ditch, pieces of straw sticking to 
his boots. 

Lalu felt childishly happy that the Havildar had not taken the 
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pcriscope away. And, as Lachman disappeared beyond Kharku, 
he rushed up to Kirpu and took the instrument from hirn. 
Kirpu gave up the periscopc withoiit any fuss, as if he wcrc 
not at all curious to sec the world about him. Instcad he 
reverted to his seat by the machine-gun nest. 

Lalu adjusted the toy thing to his gazę and tried to explore 
the surroundings. 

From behind the trenches in tlie depression, where the twis- 
ted contours of some riiined cottages were barely visible, under 
a grcy, muddy sky, stretched a largc cxpaiise of fields in the 
sombre light, torn with shell holcs, filled with water, dcntcd 
here and there with the ruts of a tree tliai liad been uprooted, 
rmd strewn with outworn bells, cartridge boxes, paper, twigs, 
torn sandbags and rolls of barbcd wire. 

He raised his neck a little and lifted the pcriscope to sec 
farther afield. 

Not a soul seemed to be in sight any where ł^eyond; only 
vistas of dark, wet fields with the boulders of othei broken 
houses and the shell holes. There was a sudden, shrieking 
whistle overhead and, even as he duckcd his head, he saw 
behind the wooded slopes of the ridge, a whitc chatcau glisten- 
ing in the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 

He looked uneasily around Jest a superior ofEcer should be 
near and tłien turned to a projection from where he could get 
a good view of the field ahead to confirm his vision of the 
previous night. He found that their owri front linę was a zig- 
zag which often stood not two hundred but about four 
hundred yards away from the German trenches, being at other 
places only about twenty yards across a *no-man’s-land’ defin- 
ed by barbed wire covered with rags and torn sirips of cloth 
which stretched loosely in a continuous linę. 

At that instant he espied a German helmct lying on top of a 
hedge. And he felt it would be a good tropłiy to capture, but 
hardly had the thought crossed his mind when he saw an inert 
corpse sprawled headlong by it . . . He lifted himself on his 
toes, strained himself to look morę closely. To be surę it was 
a dead body . . . And — there were two others stretched in 
no-man’s-land. 

loasQ/ 
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‘Ohe, sit down, fooll’ said Kirpu. 

‘liOok at those poor wretchcs,’ Dady Dhanoo said coming 
down ihe ditch. ‘Twclve Muslims of number four company 
gone to the celcstial heavens.’ 

‘They will get fairies there if their Prophet was right,’ said 
Kirpti as he sat placidly. 

Lalu splashed past Dhanoo and craned his neck to look. 
Unable to satisfy his ciiriosity he strained to get a better vdew. But 
a volley of musketry from rifle or machinę giin flcw over liis hcad. 

‘Ohe, sit down. I tell you, you will be the death of us all!’ 
said Kirpu. 

Lalu withdrew, pale and much sobered. 

The rifle and machinc-gun fire ąuickened. 

'‘Now you have disturbed the hive of wasps, ’ Kirpu said, 
‘just when I wanted to go and relieve myself. . . 

‘Half the day has passcd and there is no sign of that cook 
Santu,* complained Kirpu. ‘And whatever has happencd to 
Lachman?’ 

*He went for the rations a long time ago,’ said Lalu, his 
voice strained to breaking-point as he stood behind his rifle. 

‘He is an officer and is allowed to drink eight bowls of milk 
and to cat sixteen loaves ofbread,’ mocked Kirpu. ‘There 
would be no grief at his death, for hunger would flee. ’ 

‘Don’t cut such inauspicious jokes, * said Dhayan Singli from 
farther up. 

‘When he dies, then the deluge,’ said Lalu throwing a 
half-smoked French cigarette away. 

‘Only I wish he would hurry up. I am feeling sick!' 
said Kharku. 

‘Half a cigarette is better than hungry belly, ’ said Dhanoo 
picking up the cigarette cnd from the mud and pufFing at it in 
order to keep it alight. 

‘If you consider that we haven’t eaten sińce midday yestcr- 
day,’ said Rikhi Ram surlily. ‘What can they be thinking of? 
That son of the Subedar Major is the most incompetent young 
fool wc could have for an oflicer. He must be well fed in his 
father’s dug-out while we starve.’ 
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‘For two days and a half the water-carrier was king,’ 
said Kirpu. 

‘It is nothing to me who is king and who is queen,’ said 
Fatty Dhayan Singh. ‘What I want to know is why the food 
is so late in coming. What are all thcse olficers doing?’ 

‘The ration party may have been shelled on their way here,’ 
said Lalu. Tt can’t be an easy job to get here. For that road 
behind the trenches must be within rangę of enemy fire.’ 

I ‘Oh, you donh say so?’ said Daddy Dhanoo concernedly. 

Tf they prevent our ration party from getting across we 
could prevent their food from reaching them,’ said Kirpu. 
‘And both the armies couldn’t go on hghting on empty 
stomachs. . . 

‘They ought to make Uncle Kirpu an offirer, * Lalu mocked. 

‘Then he will be the same as all the other ofhcers,’ said 
Dhanoo. ‘He will keep us waiting for our food.’ 

‘I shall miirdcr that cook of ours, Santu!’ burst Kirpu. 
‘Just when I see him. The other day he asked me if hc would 
get a medal for coming here. I shall give him a medal when 
I meet him! ’ 

Just then the cook and two men on fatigiie duty showcd up 
behind Havildar Lachman Singh, puffing and blowing as they 
brought two tins fuli of lentils and a basket of chapatees 
betwcen them. And they sat down and wiped their sweating 
faces and necks on the sleeves of their jackets. The men of the 
platoon came crowding round them. 

‘So you have come,’ said one sepoy lurching back from his 
observation post in the communication trench. 

‘What have you brought to eat?’ asked another. 

‘Lentils . . said Santu the cook, a Brahmin bcjy with the 
features of a god. 

‘Lentils as usual! Lentils!’ shouted Kharku rushiiig tohave a 
look. 

‘It is difficult to light a fire, Maharaj I’ said the cook. ‘And 
it is our first day here. We couldn’t make a proper oven. . . . 
And all the provisions have not been unpacked. . . .’ 

‘It is like when the regiment was transferred from Peshawar 
to Fcrozepur/ cxplained one of the sepoys of the ration party, 
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‘There at least previous regiment had left the kitchcns intact 
and we were only inconvenienced for two days. . . / 

‘Huzoor, there are no kitchens anywhere,’ apologized San tu 
in a terror. ‘We have been in trains and on the road, Huzoor, 
and I have been inarching with you, and then I havc had to 
cook for the whole company aftcr reaching the destination. 
Have a pity on me and forgive me this time. Do justice, 
Sarkar. ’ 

^Thereis no talk, Santii, there is no talk,’ consoled Havildar 
Lachman Singh. 

‘Truły, Maharaj, my life is not worth living,’ continiied 
Santu weeping tears at this sympathy. T’d rather be in 
uniform and figłiting here in the trenches, Hiizoor. . . . ’ 

‘And be winning the Yictoria Cross, eh, you baslard ? ’ 
said Kirpu. 

‘Of course, everything is the talk Holdara,’ said Kharku. 

‘ “Forgive me, have pity on me”— that is his tune always,’ 
said Rikhi Ram. 

‘Look at the lentil curry!’ said Kharku. 

‘And as for the chapatees,’ said Dhayan Singh, ‘they are 
half clone. We will have abelly-achc for the next thrce years.. 

‘You must have a belly-ache now that you are talking Hke 
that,’ said Lalu. 

‘Come, boys, eat,’ said Lachman in a kind, fatherly voice. 
‘Come and deal them the food, Santu, son. They are himgry. 
I shall get you a reward.’ 

The cook began to deal out portions, whining and complain- 
ing about his difhculties as the sepoys teased him, snatching 
the ladlc out of his hands and helping themselves. 

And then as they walked away or stood or sat, they ate large 
mouthfuls like ravenous, voracious beasts, growling at each 
other and laughing at the cook who trembled to hear the 
snipers’ biillets going overhead, their mouths fuli, their jaws 
opening and closing in loud ribaldry even as their tongues 
smacked the taste of the coarse chapatees and the coarser lentils. 

Some of the men tried to sleep o^ the previous night’s slcep- 
łessncss after the meal. Others sought to revive themselves by 
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sąuandering endless matches on thc damp cigarcttos wliicli 
they had retrieved from their dug-outs. Others stil] had to 
go on duty as sentries in the communication trenches or stand 
to in their places .... 

The rifle fire was continuous and the shells canic over 
intermittently, tearing the grey skies with superhuman fcrocity. 

As Lalu stood on guard a nameless apprehension sprcad in 
his flesh like a stupor. Afraid of the invisible doom of death, 
he turned with a half-supprcssed whisper, T am iu)t afraid’, 
to a naked determination and stamped his fcct on the mud as 
if to assert his conąuest of cowardice .... 

‘A dog is a liori in his own Street,’ llncir* Kirpu said opeiiing 
his eyes to hear Lalii’s whispered words from wlierti lie reedined 
by his rifle, whilc Daddy Dhanoo who had twisted the end of 
his turban round his face for warmtli still slept the sleop of tlie 
carefree in spite of the discomfort of his positioii as hc lay 
belted with protruding cartridge boxes. 

‘Where is a dog who doesn’t bark and whine?’ said Lalu. 

‘Look, look, beware you watchdog of the Sarkar,’ shouted 
Kirpu suddenly pointing to thc sky. 

But before the words were out of Unele’s mouth the sentru^s 
in the observation posts Ict loosea rifle fire upwću ds at heaven, 
and the men who curled or crouched with their luinds Iridderi 
in their armpits or in the sleeves of their coats awoke, sliouting 
with lifted hands: 

‘Oh havoc!’ 

Lalu too fired instinctively. 

But the aeroplane was flying very high and was not hit. 

The awakened platoon stood fuli length watcliing the sieci 
bird being attacked by the bursts of anti-aireraft gUiis which 
were being aimed at it from somewhere behind thc lines. For 
most of the sepoys it was the first elear glimpse of an aeroplane. 
But they couldn’t look long as they soon began to dra w fire 
from German trenches, and there were warning shouts and 
cries from the N. G. O.s to the men to duck their heads. 

‘It is truły a wonder thing/ said Daddy Dhanoo who had 
awakened but stayed where he was. ‘Truły a wonder object. 
The Badshah of the enemy, the Kaiser, must be an incarnation 
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of God to have madę thesc flying Steel birds even as the Divine 
Ram who discovered the Gar uda bird on which he rode to 
Lanka.’ 

‘Then our Badshah, George Panjam, is also ari incarnation 
of God,’ sald Lalu, ‘for he too has invented such flying birds.’ 

‘My wooden owls, look at that!’ said Kirpu. 

And as they looked they saw the aeroplane turn, twist 
ąuickly many times, swing and fali, nose downwards, some 
miles away. Apparently it had been hit by an anti-aircraft 
battery. Then there was a burst of cheering among the 
Connaught Rangers on the left flank. Hearing this the sepoys 
raised cries of their religions, mixed with curses and abuse. 

‘The Kaiser’s bird is wounded in the wings,’ said Lalu to 
Dhanoo. 

Daddy Dhanoo didn’t answer for a moment. Then as if to 
cover his faith and, also because he felt compassionate, he said, 
‘Son, think of the poor men in it who are their mothers’ sons’. 

Indeed what a horrible death it must have been for the men 
in the aeroplane. And yet the pilot had thrown bombs and 
killed people. And pcrhaps it was, as Daddy Dhanoo would 
say, the just retribution which God meted out to people, the 
fate of all who fought in war. And as Lalu thought this he 
looked at the grey sky which frowned on the earth as if it were 
the face of God looking at the world, sullen and angry though 
sad at the travail of men warring in this soggy wet earth, torn 
by shells and bullets in the haze of an ever-thickening mist. 

‘Get ready to do a spot of work, boys,’ came Havildar 
Lachman Singh’s voice. ‘Let us try and dig these trenches 
deeper so that you don’t get your heads shot off every time you 
look up to the sky. There is an attack expected: the enemy has 
the rangę elear and the fire is speaking death. And we have got 
to make some traverses to lessen the effect of shrapnel, and 
listening posts so that we can plant sentries there to give us In¬ 
formation of a possible night attack, 

‘What are traverses, Holdara?’ Kharku asked. 

‘Come, I will show you,’ Lachman said as he humorously 
pullcd him away by the ear. 
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The threatcned offensiye did not come ihat iiight. 

Nor did it come the next day and night, nor the ncxt few 
days and nights. 

The brief German attack on the evening of thcir arrival \vas 
said to have been so bravely repulscd that the enemy seenicd to 
have abandoned the attempt to brakc through the linę. 

So the sepoys settled down grimly to a kind of rontinc. 

The day’s work began in the night. Advantage was taken of 
the darkness for the men to stcal out 1x'\ond the parapet into 
no-man’s-land and repair the barbed wire which had been 
broken by the shrapnel, to cut the grass and bushc:: wherever 
they had grown to inconvenient hcights, lo elear the masses of 
rniid that had risen above shell holes and craters like little hills 
włth the broken tanglcs of saplings and wire sticking ont of tliem, 
and to repair the parapet itself, wliich was being shattered by 
the enemy, so that it exposed the trenches and opened them lo 
enfilading fire, specially as the trenches, concave in shape had, 
through the attempts to dig them decper, been turned into 
nullahs, with tributary rivulets llowing down into them frorn 
the communication trenches and the trickles from the pools and 
puddles madę by footsteps. Apart from the fascination ofdangcr 
and the adventure of fear in the crawling out on onc’s belly, 
and the similarity of this operation with that which was 
employed on the fronticr, it was cold work, being particularly 
shivery in the beginning. But by the lirne the positions and 
emplacements werc improved, communication trcnclies widened 
and madę morę secure, sentry posts constructed, they only felt 
warm pins and needles in the flesh and th'' tickling of congealed 
blood in the frosty numbness of the night or the little nip of the 
early morning. Hardly had they sat down with their hands 
interlaced in the muffs of their overcoats or dug into the warm 
shelter of their armpits, when they were drafted to fetch rations 
and water and ammunition where it waited, half a mile away, 
behind the ruins of the shelled village, or to bcar away the 
wounded who had been lying in the dressing station in the re- 
serve trench to the field ambulance farther down the road. The 
darkness was difficult to work in, because of the ruts and the 
Shell holes in the watcrlogged earth, the puddles, pools, the 
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rnud, the slime, the slippery craters and the stakcs. And one 
counted the heart-beats if the enemy sent up a hail ofshells, or 
saw one crawling and turned on a searchlight to make surę 
that one were indeed crawling and then fircd a fcw shots, if 
only to make assurance doubly surę.. . But strange as it seemed 
it was rcally quite safe, because there was a kind of informal 
truce between both parties founded, Uncle Kirpu said, on the 
Indian notion of chiyalry, that the wood of the lathe gcts cut 
in the cutting, which Lalu interpreted as the simple principle 
of live and let live. For both parties had to attend to the 
clemental neccssities to which human beings have become ad- 
dicted, and it woiild have been easy for either of the parties to 
wipe out the other or to shell the roads behirid the trenches 
where the supply wagons stood. Still occasionally the enemies 
ignored the Indian notion of chivalry if a member of a fatigue 
party strayed too near, for then a machinę gun yelped like a 
lean house dog at the thicf of the night, though generally these 
moments of the night were comparatively silent. 

Only moments, however. . . . 

For the enemy’s big guns, rifles and machinę guns began to 
hurry the sepoys back from the barbed wire entanglements and 
the empty ration wagons or the fatigue parties, issuing at first 
a gentle reminder, thbn a elear challenge, then a well-aimed 
shot, accompanied by curses and imprecations uttered through 
rifles, then the angry stutter of a machinę gun, an impatient 
insistent threat which became the ferocious growling of a hun- 
dred fire-tongued lions, of a thousand flaming tigers, of a mil- 
lion roaring elephants, bursting upon the World from the jungle. 
And sińce there werealwaysafewslow-movingstragglers, orthe 
masses of darkness clustering like men to the hallucinated vision 
of the tired, crazed brains on duty in the trenches, the thun- 
derous reverberations of the storm-tempered beasts filled the air, 
night and morning, morning and night. But as primitiye men 
learned to live and prowl about in the midst of the jungle, to 
brave the dangers of the dark, and to breathe its precarious air, 
as if it were the free air of an inhabited World, so the sepoys 
scttlcd down. They would return tired out, after three or four 
hours of intense work in the starlcss, dirty, drizzling night, and 
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then they burrowedlike rats into thc damp, clayey, odorous dug- 
outs, pulled their turbans or strips of mulTlers or tom rags 
round their faces and ears, tlieir overcoats and blankcts roiinci 
their crumpled, shapeless mounds ofbodies and tried to foi get 
everything in sleep, miittering to themselves ihe cternal curses 
and the names of the Eternal as if Sri Krishna woiild kcep tłiein 
warm in the icy nights. . . . 

‘Stand to arms!’ a harsh whisper went down thc trcnchcs 
about dawn and they awakened with a start, for that was the 
signal of daybreak, but relapsed back to sleep, moaning and 
hissing and shivering, their heads cracking with ihe sudden 
impact of the morning hate that whirreil through the air. . . . 

‘Awake! Awake!’ called the sentries. 

But these calls were like the sharp edges of the cold draught 
and evcryone had protcc ted himsclf against thein, specially 
round the ears. . . . 

‘Awake! Dead onesl’ shouted the N.C.O.s while the sentries 
impatiently prodded the dcpths of the diig-outs with the butts 
of their riflcs. 

And then some conscientious sepoy awoke with a start and 
mentioned the name of God, another swore, and kicked and re¬ 
lapsed into sleep, a third smackcd his lips and snuggled deeper 
into his own arms inuttering incomprehensiblc, dribbling rnono- 
syllables in the languagc of the night. 

Lance-Naik Lok Nath generally came waking the whole 
length of the company with characteristic high-handcdness: 

‘Rape-sisters! Wake up! The enemy’s guns may open lirę at 
any moment or cross over the hundred yards in a body and 
dcscend upon us, swine! And then wliere will you be? Awake, 
or you will be facing a firing sąuadi’ 

In a few moments the parapet was lined with thr yawming, 
dirty, mud-besiiieared hulking forms of sepoys, rubbing theii* 
glucd heavy eyes and scratching their ritualistic tuft knots 
under their turbans, baring their cheeks over-grown with 
bristling moustaches from under the wraps, even as they pulfed 
and blew the stale smoke of their breath and spat on their 
hands to warm them before adjusting the cold Steel of their 
rifles into position. 
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‘Please to come out of the dug-out, Daddy Dhanoo, but 
bring somelhing,’ Lalu called, hinting at the bakshccsh of a 
cigarette. 

‘Ohe, why talk of gifts in this bitichod trench,* said Daddy 
Dhanoo, his wrinkled face tied in a knot. And he came and 
settled down to a few morę pinches of snuff. 

‘To ery before the blind is to spoił one’s eyesight,’ said 
Uncle Kirpu turning to Lalu. ‘Come, son, give mc a match to 
light the end of this cigarette. It will brighten life in the dark 
a little. I wonder what timc it is. . . . ’ 

Tn a dark city alł cats are of one colour, as also the hours 
in this “Franceville”, ’ said Lalu, handing ovcr a packet. 

T he reference to the atmosphere was depressing so that they 
were again possessed by their doom and sat silent and glum 
For indeed, if the cats w^ere all of the same colour in a dark 
city, the days were the colours of the nights, or only a shade 
lighter, and the murky, greenish grey sky was the exact colour 
of the roof of heli which the sages in India spoke about, where 
the souls of the sinners were subjected to the ordeals, first of 
trailing through the mud of marshes, fuli of slimy, raverious 
rats and blood-sucking leeches, then through a forest of tangl- 
cd bushes and thickets of thorns, then to wait in misery, 
naked and cold and hungiy, for the coming of the rairi which 
was to wash them clean of their sins, for the ordeal of fire 
which was to purge thern, and for the finał judgrnent before 
the throne of Brahma seated in all his glory on a mighty 
throne surrounded by hosts of angels and fairies. They had 
already come through the long and weary trail and were now 
in the stage of waiting in this vast, timeless universe for their 
doom to fulfil itself as if they had been suddenly transplanted 
into the world of their ancestors where men struggled against 
the clements, the Gods and Destiny^ What a world! What a 
country! What a war!’ 

Then the first shrapncl could be heard bursting on the 
reserve trenches and the enemy explored the wood on the 
right flank for something, opened machine-gun batteries on 
the traverses of the second linę where somc cooks were boiling 
tea in a tin on a smoky fire, and dropped some shcłls on the 
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ruins of the village behind the lines. After this eyetything was 
silent again, till the snipers’ bullets started and there was a 
rickety-tickety stuttering of machinę guns and the recurrence 
of the fuli barrage of artillery and shell-lire .. . like the 
beating of the drums in the marriage procession of a waslier- 
man going to meet his bride in the adjacent regimcnlal 
lines. . . . 

The response of the sepoys seemed to show as if they had 
resigned themselves to their fate. Covered by their army 
blankets, like hooded, bell-topped tents, snuggling in the folds of 
blankęts, wrapped in their greatcoats, strapped and bandaged 
with an assortment of woollen rags on their legs, their backs, 
c^nd their faces, they huddled together as they crouched over 
the warmth of a cigarette tip or the end of a candlc, or stood 
by their rifles, elephantine mounds of flesh, placid and immo- 
bile and durnb, who would have to be drugged with liąuor 
into warmth and madness before they could charge iIk* enemy. 
For, although they had been in the trenches only a few days, 
one hour had begun to seem to them like the other and each 
day like the last and the dreary sameness of life in this un- 
known had begun to assert itsclf. A passionate people, pronc 
to sudden exaltations and depressions, rnore faithful than any 
other if they believed, they were ncutral in this war, because 
this was not a war for any of the religions of their inheritance, 
nor for any ideał which could fire their blood and make their 
hair stand on end. Oi dered about by the Sarkar, they were as 
ready to thrust their bayonets into the bellies of the Germans 
as they had been to disembowel the frontier tribesmen, or their 
own countrymen, for the pound a month which the sahibs 
paid them. But they were like conscripts, brutalized and 
willing to fight like trained bulls, but without a will of their 
own, soulless automatons in the execution of the army codę, 
though in the strange dark deeps of their natures, unscłiooled 
by the Sarkar, there lay the sensitivencss of their own humani- 
ty, their hopes, their fears and their doubts. And as if conyinced 
bycenturies of faith that the sentinels of Yama, the God of 
Death, alone would be able to awaken them from their bored 
somnolence in the corridors of their fated journey to the 
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netherworlcls, they would begin to move, howsoever slowly, 
when an N.C.O. came and shunted theni off into fatigue parties. 

*Come boys,’ the N.C.O. urgently shouted, ‘the wounded 
couldn’t be carried on the stretchers the other night as the 
trcnches are not yet deep enough.’ 

And they began diggirig to fadlitate easy passage for 
dead, the souls of the dead, the wounded and the half-dead, 
through the trenches, the communication trenches, the traver- 
ses; they began digging at the projection of the ditdies, dig- 
ging furiously as if there was no time to łose, diggirig round the 
corncrs, shovelling inud and throwing frozen water with their 
hands across the open until their limbs were heavy and numb 
and life seemed a morę intolerable burden on their backs than 
the fear of dealh. 

But exercise of this kind conduced to warmth: it also madę 
them Yoraciously hungry and the love of life asserted itself. 
And then the cooks of heli came in for all the abuse that these 
doomed despcrados had nurtured in the store-house of Indian 
national memory for gcnerations, as if spccially for use in 
‘Franceville.’ 

‘That one-eyed son of a gun mixed huge Stones with the 
lentils yestcrday,’ said young Kharku. ‘And, of course, stoncs 
won’t boil so easily. . . .’ 

‘Don’t abuse them,’ said the gentlc Hanumant Singh. 

‘The lop-eared sons of whores! They are a pack of cursl ’ 
said Rikhi Ram. 

‘They do themselves weil, the illegally-begotten! ’ said 
Dhayan Singh smacking his lips. 

‘Oh, it is not them so much as that Lok Nath who is on 
fatigue duty with the cooks to-day/ said Kirpu. ‘The dog 
asks the bitch not to feed the pups while he is eating. ’ 

‘Hey Ishwar ! Ishwar I Thanksbe to youl’ prayed Dhanoo. 

‘ From of old you are the worker of great miracles . . . . ’ And 
then he turned to his friends, ‘Patience, brothers, paticnce. 
Contentment is a great grain!. . , 

‘Patience! Contentment! While the rats are eating our 
bellies away,’ said Lalu. 

But the cooks had Icarnt from all the bullying and the 
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abuse they had received on the previous occasion to be in time 
with the meał and, apart from the usual chapatees and dal, 
biscuits, jam and tinned fruit had becorne available, all through 
the courtesy, as the N.G.O.s and Indian oHicers were n<jver 
tircd of telling the sepoys, of ‘sahibs and inem sahibs who 
admired their loyal Sikhs and Gurkhas. . . 

‘ Whcre do the Dogras come into this picturc of loyalty ?’ 
Kirpu asked. 

But aftcr their hunger and thirst had beeri ąuenched, they 
had cigarettcs, any number of cigarettcs, and cominent diećl 
down. And theii there was the tense wait, broken by bouts of 
sleep and the stidden sharp shrieking and screaining of the 
hounds of Yama in the lowest dcpths of the nether- 
world 


V 1 

On the rnorning of October 26th rumours of an impending 
attack became current. 

It had raincd all night and the day Inoke misty and grey. 
'Fhe trenches were deep in mud and waler. And tlie sepoys sat 
in the bottomless pils of their misery after trying to drain the 
ditches, scooping out water in handfuls and l)y inc^aris of the few 
utensils they had. 

‘It is not only the urine of God, but the earthhas been emp- 
tying its bladdcr too,’ Uncle Kirpu saki as he carne pulfingand 
panting from a communication trench. 

‘Ohe, talk plainly and don’t always be uttering conuiidrums,’ 
protested Kharku impatiently. 

*Ohe, massage your brain a little, and open youi eyes to see/ 
replied Kirpu. ‘Why does a night’s drizzle fili these ditchcs knec 
deep with water? Because when you try to dig them decper you 
fmd morę water.’ 

‘Which means,’ said Lalu ponderously, ‘that in the lowdying 
ground the water level is high.’ 

*As my łearned Babu wishes,’ said Uncle Kirpu. ‘Touch the 
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tuft knot with the right hand or with the left, that is about the 
place where your head is located.’ 

*lt is not a ąuestion of the head, brothers, it is a question of 
the heart/ saM Daddy Dhanoo. ‘Take the nameofGod and be 
patient, remember Ram. . . 

‘Ram, Ram, forget that rape-daughter Ram,’ said Lalu. 
‘What I want to know is; what are the orders?’ 

*Don’t worry about orders son, the cat in the house knows as 
lit tle as the rats in the trench,’ said Kirpu. 

Lalu dug his feet on a raised pitch which he had constructed 
for himself and sought to secure himself against the damp by 
scratching mounds of earth from the front wali of the trench to 
fili up the puddles. The trench face yielded: the soil was soft 
and liąuid. . . Tliis secmcd curious to Lalu who somehow nai- 
vely expected everything hcre to be hard. But the earth didn’t 
seem to be a part of this war, from the way it let itself be torn 
up. . . . 

‘Uncle, when is this attack which you were talking about and 
against whom?’ he asked. 

Holdar Lachman Singli whispered to me that we should be 
in readiness as he went out with some Indian oflicers to the 
Kamei Sahib’s dug-out where they have been summoned,’ in- 
formed Kirpu. 

‘But are we going to attack or is an attack cxpectcd from the 
enemy?’ Lalu asked. 

‘Weil, son, God only knows—and the Sarkar,’ said Kirpu. 

‘ “And a soldier’s duty is to obey”,’ Lalu repeated Kirpu’s 
phrase. 

‘That is the first maxim of the army,’ continued Uncle 
Kirpu, ‘But there is another unwritten law of army lifc, and 
that is that no doubts and fears, or such-like thoughts, shall be 
allowcd to stand between a sepoy and his Destiny. And if you 
should ask what is that Destiny then the Sarkar will tell you it 
is . . .* 

‘ “Obey the orders of the Sarkar and of God who madę us 
servants of the Sarkar for our ęast deeds”,’ interrupted Lal Singh. 

‘If you ask what is that Destiny you will be told it is a medal 
won for brayery in battle or a mention in the scrolls of glory 
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and honour called dispatches/ continued Kirpiu ‘And death. 
This is so all the world over, the same in China and Japan, on 
the frontier and in Yilayat.’ 

‘We have eaten the salt,’ said Daddy Dhanoo gobbling his 
words in a uniąue elocjuence. ‘It is a ąueslion of gratitude.’ 

‘Gratitude and honour,’ mocked Uncle Kirpu. ‘Ask rne: I 
am a man of many campaigns, thoiigh I have left my mcdals 
behind!’ 

‘One can’t refuse to obey orders,’ said Dhanoo. 

‘I won’t refuse to go to my dcslruclion, but 1 say tłiis, that if 
one who slays one is a murderer then he who slays a lhousand is 
not a hero,’ said Kirpu. ‘All generals say; ‘AVho ever has the 
Staff has the buffalo”.’ 

‘How are we situated now?’ asked Lalu eagerly. ‘Are we 
strong or weak?’ 

‘Don’t get dysentery before the battle,’ replied Kirpu. *How 
do I know what is happening?’ ... And for a moment he kept 
silent. Then, asifhe was not living up to his reputation for all- 
knowingness he chattered on: ‘The melon gets colour from 
seeing other mclons. There are Tommies łarther up the linę 
who have been in the fighting sińce the begiuning. When I 
went out behind the lines the other day I got talking to one of 
them who said that he had come with tlie regiment from a place 
called Ain, farther to the east of this front. He told me that the 
fighting all along the linc for somc rnonths has been of the Ham¬ 
mer and tongs yariety; sometimes the enemy won ground and 
theSarkar lost; sometimes the Sarkar gained the upper hand and 
the enemy retreated. But there have been many attacks. First 
the enemy attacks and then we attack; the enemy attacks again 
and then we attack . . . Like me the Góra was a maii of morę 
than one campaign and he said that he was grateful the sepoys 
had come from Hindustan. ‘Pukka,’ he said. ‘Chapati.’ And he 
fired off all the Hindustani he had learnt in India. So I spoke 
in Angrezi to him. .. 

‘ “The melon takes colour from the melon'’indeed,’ mocked 
Lalu. ‘The melon falls on the knife: the melon suffers. The 
knife falls on the melon: the melon suffers!’ 

They had hardly ąuieted down, however, when the thunder of 
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the artillery increased to a deafening roar. They were surprised 
at the unexpected intensity of the shell-fire, at that time of the 
day, for it seemed to be about midday tiffin time. 

But Havildar Lachman Singh came down the trench looking 
as if he were trying to put on a brave and smiling face. 

‘Weil, boys,’ he said. 

‘You sit down Holdara,’said Kirpu solicitous of his welfare. 

*I have been with the Owen Sahib/ Lachman said, panting 
a little. ‘I have great news for you, “Men are tested when set 
to Work”.’ 

‘But what is the work, Holdara?’ asked Kharku. 

‘The enemy has been attacking farther up the linę. And the 
Angrezi and the Francisi corps have been on the defensive. 
The position is critical. The Germans, not knowing of our 
arrival, believe that the British Army is without support. And 
they are beginning to press forward in the hope of breaking 
through tlie linę. If we are truć to the salt of the Sarkar we can 
win glory and honour and savc the day. We rnust advance. So, 
boys, get ready, for we are about to attack. . . . 

‘Our artillery will pound the cnemey’s trenches on the right 
Bank and we are to help with machinc-guii and rifle fire. The 
Connaught Goras and our companies of the 69th Rifles will 
attack the enemy from the centre, while othcrs of our corps will 
attack from the left flank. We must be brave and rush the 
enemy front linę trenches, then their second and third lines. If 
you see any Germans about, charge them with your bayonets, 
or capture them and hołd them. Get as many prisoricrs as you 
can. Push wherever they leave gaps and don’t let them look 
at their heels. From the Commander-in-Ghicf to every man 
there is complete confidence in success. Now, brothers, you hołd 
the prestige of your forefathers in your hands.’ 

With his eyes avertcd from the men, Lachman sat still for a 
moment. 

The sepoys looked at him intently as if they expected him to : 
say something morę. Then they began slowly to rise. i 

*Lie down for a while and rest, Holdara,’ Kirpu said | 
importunately. 

‘I must go and pass the orders to other men in the company, 
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brother,’ said Lachman coming to suddenly from where he sat, 
his kind, keen face tired, haggard and unshaven, his puttees 
and boots plastered with a stodgy plaster, as hc had apparently 
bccn running round in the sąaelchy mud. 

The attack was to commence about three o’cl()ck. 

The sepoys were ready a little earlicr. Some stood by thcir 
rifles, others sat on their haunches. Tłieir packs wcre beside 
them. They didn’t know what to do with the empty time. 
There were not even the proverbial llies to kill. And their heads 
hung down with the weight of slow, heavy momcnts. Now 
and then terrific detonations of guns enveIoped the air. It 
seemed as if the attack had begun and thcy slretched their 
hands towards their packs ready to go. But there was no 
sign of Havildar Lachman Singli. And they waited again in 
suspensę, relieved only by the uncanny sight of Daddy Dlianoo 
dozing where he had sat mumbling the name of God on the 
rosary of his heart. 

‘Woe to the enemy if they see sucli warriors as Dhanoo,’ 
said Lalu. 

‘He came to this world to worship, but he has bcicn set to 
ginning, ’ said Uncle Kirpu, likening the noise of gun fire to 
that in a primitive cotton factory. 

‘Oon, hain, what . . . ’ Daddy Dhanoo said, opening his 
heavy-lidded cyes and smiling apologetieally. 

‘ Nothing, nothing, there is no talk, ^ Kirpu assured him. 
‘You go to slcep; only don’t snore or you will frighten the 
enemy. ’ 

Daddy Dhanoo needed no encourageinent, however. The 
food he had eaten at midday, the snuli'he had rnufli d and his 
generał sense of fatality drugged him into a stupor which madę 
him imperyious to everything cxcept orders. Th jugh he had 
hoped on the outbreak of the war that he would be disąuali- 
fied from service abroad and sent on pension, hc had had no 
objections to the idea of going to fight and die in foreign łands. 

‘ It is the orders of the Sar kar/ he had said. And when Uncle 
Kirpu had waxed ironically eloąuent about ‘ Duty ’ Daddy 
Dhanoo had just sat stupefied and uncomprchcnding in his 
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innocence, asking Lalu, ‘ Tell me, son, you are łearned, what is 
the war all about ? ’ For to him, * Obcdience ’ and ‘ Duty ’ 
were with ‘ God ’ not only thc ultirnate laws of the Universe, 
but intcrchangeablc. If loyalty to the spirit which creatcs the 
Universe was only possible ihrough worship and the rememb- 
rancc of the Almighty, then the ^ obedicnce ’ to the Sarkar, 
whose salt one had eaten, was the highest ‘Duty And his 
pantheism was activist; it demanded the utmost sacrifice of 
which he was capable. Hc heard l)adly, but his ears seemed 
surprisingly scnsitive to the words of officers; his eyes were 
bleary and weak and often remained closed in slecp, but they 
opened, red-streaked and big, and nearly popped out of thcir 
sockets, if he saw a superior coming; his rough, shapeless body 
was awkward in thc ordinary way but hc could keep his step 
in a route march when everyone else flagged; his head which 
could only grasp the elcmentals of life was capable of infmite 
shades of subtlety if it caine to the interpretation of what was 
right and what was wrong according to the unwrittcn codę of 
military law sumined-up in ‘Duty’; and everylhing else was 
reduced to the test of thc heart, the ultirnate arbiter. This all- 
pervading sense of ‘Duty’ spread like an inivisible cancer 
through his system, the cancer which had eaten through him, 
till there was not much viiality left in the resources of his hardy 
hillman’s will and he had to nourish it on snulT and morę 
snuff, 

The gun fire died down for a moment. 

There was still no sign of Lachman, but Jemadar Subah 
Singli and Lance-Naik Lok Nath came with hasty flourishes of 
their arms. 

‘Be in readiness and alert! Get your packs,’ said Jemadar 
Subah Singh in ernphatic whispers, assuming a surreptitious 
manner as if he were preparing to play a gamę. 

‘Has Lachman told you what to do?’ Lok Nath asked, 
affecting a stern cordiality as he lengthened the shadow of his 
presence over the men. 

And before they had answered, hc began to explain to them: 
‘Between this trench and the enemy there is a space of levcl 
ground which ends in a jungle on the right flank. The 



Góra rcgiments on our right may be pressed hard and may be 
forced to fali back. So we . . 

‘We know that but what are we waiting for?' asked Kharkii. 

‘When you get up therc,’ continued Lok Nath ignoring the 
interruption, ‘you must remcmber to take advantage of the un- 
expcctedncss of our attack. The Gerraans will be ignorant of 
our arrival and the sahibs say that they fear us. Thcy think 
we are all Gurkhas with kukhries in our mouths, savages who 
will creep up to thcm, take them by surprise and kill them. 
And the Sarkar is trealing you as the shock troops for that 
reason. Now you show them some of your savagery. All brave 
men like hand-to-hand fighting. And I have always tried to 
instil in you the fact that as brave sepoys, you must charge the 
enemy without fear with your bayonets, wherever you find him, 
and hit him in a vital spot. Aim at the heart, remcmber, the 
belly or the testicles of the enemy. If he has the advantage in 
attack, swiftly fell him with a blow from the butt cnd of your 
rifle and trampie upon him and drive the bayonct deep into the 
body, and draw it out so that he bleccls and dies ... Understand? 

, . . achał’ And hc warned a curious red as he finished his 
lecturc. 

‘We must go and givc the finał instructions to the other 
platoons,’ said Jemadar Subah Singh. 

‘Come of your own accord, go with your own desire,’ said 
Kirpu confronting them both bluntly. 

But neither of the two toughs was in the rnood to notice 
Kirpu’s banter or rudeness, so puffed-up were thcy in the glory 
and might of the role assigned to them to save the day for the 
Sarkar by dint of their ‘savagery’. 

After Lok Nath’s enumeration of the tender spots as the 
heart, the belly and the testicles, the curiosity, which had turned 
to fear in Lalu became the horror of several bayonet points 
sticking into his own belly. It was strange that they were aimed 
at no other point but the belly, as if there was no other vulncr- 
able point in his body. But he could see his entrails with the 
dark liver hanging to them like the insidc of the discased oxen 
which the villagc cobblcr butchered by the swamps in Nandpur. 
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He would have to kill if he didn’t get killed first, the thought 
suddenly came to him, Anyhow whether he killed or did not 
kill he would have to go there where the enemy was. . . . 

InvoluntariIy he tremblcd. Thcn he tricd to remember the 
tactics of bayonet fighting, like a schoolboy recalling his łesson 
just before entering the cxamination rooin. And, like the 
frightened schoolboy, he felt he had forgotten, and the drcad 
loomed before his eyes, oceupying the hollow of his body which 
shook against his will. 

He tried to study himself so that hc coiild become neutral, 
like his companions, who sat patient and tranquil lhough 
rather pale and silent, as if they were rcflecting on their doom 
and yet secking to control their flesh from giving any sign 
of weakness, each to his owri, as if cveryone were alone in this 
ordeal. 

The artillery barrage was inereasing. Lachman Singli came 
rushing like an angry bulJ, slippiiig in the sluggish mud, falling, 
tottering and fiirious. With his hand on his heart he stopped 
for the barest sccond to take breath. Thcn he said: ‘The Gon- 
naughts are ahead of us. Get your packs. Up we go. Keep 
them in sight.’ And thcn, as if he had regained the lightness of 
the old gymnast he was, he leapt up to the parapet. 

Spurred on by Lachman, the whole platoon was climbing. 
Lalu took the parapet in a jump, dragging his rifle butt first, 
unafraid now, but feeling as if by handling the musket upside 
down he had begun badly. 

The suddenness with wdiich Lachman Singli uprooted them 
madę them slightly imsteady. And they were surprised after 
days of bending in the trenchcs, to find themselves strctched 
almost to their fuli heights, rushing along towards the enemy. 
Some of the Connaughts on their right had already advanccd 
about a hundred to a hundred and fifty yards, and the Baluchis 
of the 129th were out on the left. 

The gun fire seemed to rend the air with a deafening uproar. 
The clusters of mist which hung down from the sky were melt- 
ing in a slow drizzle. The ground was difficult with stakes, 
roots, and deep declivities, rising unevcnly like Iow hilis and 
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then sloping suddenly to fali away beyond the end oflheCoii- 
naughts’ linę. 

Lalu ran with his head bent forward, as ;if by so doing tie 
expectcd to avert any biillets that might come liis way. The 
particles of rain scemcd to freeze on his flcsłi. Hc shivered a 
little and ran with a giirgling noise in his throat. 

A hail of bullets scattered the men and Lachman Singh 
shoutcd to them to lie down and crawl. 

A thick ragged blanket of darkness seemed to covcr thcm as 
they inclined to the earth. Hic smoke of the giins had mixed 
with the curtain of rain. 

As he dragged himself forward he could only sce the rump.s, 
the packs, the swinging hands and heavy feet of the men. 

Some of the Connaught Goras seemed to have run about five 
himdred yards ahead. Kirpu and Dhanoo were several yards 
behind him, following like ghostly shadows with their cyelashes, 
eyebrows, their turbans and the serge of their coats whitened by 
the mist, while Lachman, Kharku and Hannmant were ahead 
of łiim, The foreknowledge of death swished past hIm with the 
ternpestuous mnsic of the bullets. And now the mist reeked of a 
sulphurous powdcr as it climg clammy and wet like venom on 
the skin. 

Lachman Singh turned and shouted: ‘Get abreast of the Con- 
naughts.’ 

Taken aback by the order, they hesitated, then hurtlcd for¬ 
ward, falling over each other. 

Lalu got abreast of Kharku and shaded his eyes to łook for 
the Tommies. They seemed invisible, except perhaps as the 
gestures of falling men in the dis tance. 

He stopped to take breath, for a withering rifle fire .seemed to 
rend the air. There was a swamp with the stubble of a bush 
half buried in it, at his feet. He jumped across it, panting. The 
detonations seemed to throw up great clods of earth and limbs 
and smoke along the linę. He did not know what to do, where 
to go, whether to advance or retreat, for Lachman Singh had 
swerved towards the left and run to the end of the company, 
while Kharku had doubled-up with a shell fragment and fallen. 

He was convubed by the volleys of machine-gun fire which 
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camc in the train of explosions on thc left where the heayies 
seemed to be bursting. 

He lay down and began to crawl. For a moment he was cut 
ofF from everyone. And he felt as he had felt once when as a 
child he had gone with his parents to a cattle fair and had got 
lost and had run in a panie, weeping salty tears, łooking for 
someone he could recognizc. Another crash and a whirlwind 
of earth and smoke flew up from an explosion near him, while 
rifle and machine-gun fire poiired down like a rainstorm. 

‘Oh pity! Oh Godl’ he shrieked as the swish of Steel and 
gusts of smoke and mounds of earth and iron bicw past him. 

‘Turn backi’ the voices of officers came. 

To be sure no one could go forward in the face of that fire. 
But having come so far Lalu felt he would have gone farther. 
And strangely enough he had forgotten to be afraid. 

He turned round, running in short capers with bent back, 
then lay flat, crawled on his hands and knees, stopped and ran 
again. He stumbled upon a pit and fell, deafened, his heart 
erying with a passionate anger. 

‘Oh God! the steell’ he mumbled even as he wondered how 
he would reach the trenches alive and who would be left behind 
dead, besides Kharku. A great many Tommies had fallen. 
Kirpu, Dhanoo—he wondered whether they were safe. And 
Lachman Singli? 

He felt all over his stornach as he crawled in the shell hole 
where he found himself, to see if there was any blood on 
his body. Only the damp of rain and mud came up with 
his hand. He halted to breathe and coughed to ease his throat: 
a queer growling noise came out of his lungs, half sob, half 
moan, a broken, hoarse grief that receded into the silence of 
his larynx even as the detonations of the artillery barrage 
smothered everything ahead of him. Fear gripped his throat. 

‘Come on, son,’ he heard Lachman Singh whispering to him. 
And he espied the form of N.C.O. dragging Kharku’s body in 
the mud. 

‘Which is dearest, work or your hide, asked thc iron tongue?’ 
Lalu heard Kirpu’s voice behind him. 
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‘And what did you answer?’ the boy quericd. 

‘The hide of course, the hide,’ said Kirpu sweating and 
brcathless. And he came abreast of Lalu, stopped for a 
moment, and covered his face with his hands as if to prevent 
himself from coughing ormoaning or sobbing,and thcn went on. 

The boy was inoved by some instinctive weakness to creap up 
to him and shouted to him: 

‘I hope nothing has happened to you.’ 

T am all right, son ,. Kirpu began, but he was lioarsc witli 
fatiguc and coiild not finish the answer. 

‘ Where is Dhanoo V Lalu asked, his loud voice crumbling 
among the bursting fragments of the shclls, 

Uncle Kirpu looked back and, not fmding Dhanoo, w'aved 
his head to signify that he did not know. 

The suspensę was wearing him down. 

But just then he saw part of the company on liis left 
retreating. 

‘Come on boys,’ Lachman called. 

Lalu craned his neck, lifted himself and followed Lachman. 
In a moment he was helping to drag Kharku, w^ho had lain by 
the Havildar. The dead face was twisted into an ugiy grimace, 
his mouth stretched open apparentły through the writhing of 
some deep pain he had suffered before he died. Lalu’s legs were 
shaking involuntari]y, but he helped Lachman to heave the 
dead body and they proceeded, their feet slipping in the mud, 
their torsos strained forward.. .They were almost running now^, 
losing consciousness of the yards, losing toiich with every- 
one.... 

The cyclone of bullets was still rushing overhead. 

He ducked his back and sat on his knees for a moment as if 
he were a Muhammadan who had suddenly stopped to say 
prayers before the gates of heaven. He swept the right flank 
with a glance as he struggled to lie down. Lachman also 
dropped Kharku’s body and rested. 

A sepoy doubled up with an agonized groan and another 
caught his head and, throwing his rifle away, set to wiping mud 
on a wound on his leg; while, farther away in a clearing, the 
sepoys were crawling back or lay huddlcd for safety. 
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The lead whined and whimpered while the shells crashed 
after a curious gurgle in the darkening sky as if God were en- 
joying himself mightily at this destruction. 

And not an inch of the ground seemed immune from the 
metal, not even the parapet of their trenches, now only six or 
seven yards away.They had apparently advanccd threehundred 
yards before meeting the hurricane of fire. 

‘Come, push along and dori’t bar the way,’ Kirpu called. 

Lalu dragged Kharku’s fiagging body till he got to the 
parapet. Thcn he let himself drop into the trench through sheer 
exhaustion, pulling the body after him. . . . 

When they got back it all seemed to have happened in a 
flash, the whole violent, furious, breathlcss rush towards the 
enemy, the protracted, unending shocks of fire and then the 
retreat. 

‘Bale!’ Kirpu belehed after he had poured a draught ofwater 
down his throat. 

‘ Why did we havc to attack if we had to retreat?’ Lalu said 
in order to drown the shattering ache of confusion at the back 
of his head, as if a post-mortem would help. 

‘We were exposed from the front and the flanks, son,’ said 
Lachman Singh. ‘ We were badly exposed. The enemy artil- 
Icry built up a barrage against us. And we lost touch with the 
Gonnaughts... .’ 

Tt was that fog, the rape of its mother,’ said Kirpu. 

‘Yes, the mist was a nuisancc,’ admitted Lachman with a 
strained smile. 

‘ Where were our guns?’ Lalu ventured tentatively, T thought 
they would cover our advance.’ 

‘Yes, I don’t know what happened to our guns,’ Lachman said 
palely. 

‘Where are our guns? Where are our guns?—We haven’t 
got any guns!’ burst Kirpu with a red hot anger. ‘The big guns, 
the big guns, we haven’t got any big guns, otherwise they could 
havc savcd the Goras on the right from destruction, The 
support of the big guns ... I tell you, if we had had big guns 
and morę big guns, we could havc silenced the hostile tornado 
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of shrapnel and bullets. But this bitch of a Sarkar ha$n*t got 
as many big guns as the Germans. . . 

‘How do you know?’ Lachman Singh asked, assuming a 
sternness which Lalu had never scen in hirn. 

‘ One of the Tommies there told me,’ said Kirpu as he flung 
himself down with a shake of his head and began to light a 
cigarette. 

For a moment everything was still and the threc of them 
crouched, lay or leancd back. Havildar Lachman Singh\s 
face was hard, drawn and pitiless, as if iic were c hoking with 
resentment. He seemed to know that it was wrong for him 
and for the Sarkar not to tell the soldiers the truth. And yet the 
instinct of the disciplined soldicr of the Sarkar, who had earncd 
his position by dint of the qualities of courage and pcrsistence, 
quarrelled with the kindliness he had always biought to 
the treatment of the men. He seemed to say to himself: 

‘ What has all that about the guns got to do with the men ? I 
myself don’t know how strong the Sarkar is. From the talk of 
the sahibs we seem to have come in time to save a very bad 
situation. But what has that got to do with us ? . . . I hate to 
have to order you to your death. But what can I do ? This 
is our Destiiiy, sińce we took the oath of service to the Sarkar!’ 

Lalu looked at him from the aura of his own indilference 
and tiredness: there was a hurt tenderness in Lachman’s 
embarrassed smile and tears in the Havildar’s cyes. 

He tried to break the mask of his owm resignation, Iwitched 
with a curious agitation and sought to ask himself what the 
Hayildar felt. But the apathy of his fatigue congealed his 
blood, and he could only say: ‘ Don’t mind this clown, 
Holdara.’ 

At that instant a runner came shouting in the dark as if he 
were drunk, ‘Holdar Lachmana!’ 

‘ Corning,’ Lachman answered. 

‘ The Karnel Sahib was hit in the shoulder and you arc to 
report to the Ajitan Sahib,’ the runner said, surveying Lalu 
and Kirpu as if with the eyes of another world, 

‘ What happened, do you know?’ Lachman asked him, re- 
ferring to the attack. 
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‘The Goras afe said to have rushed the enemy trenches and 
capturcd an officer and two men,’ the runner blustered. 
‘ They lost touch with the 69th in the dark . . . But the sahibs 
think that the behaviour of our troops was good considering it 
was our first action, and they have asked the Indian officers to 
tell the men that the British officers appreciate the disappoint- 
iiient of the scpoys at being asked to retire before coming to 
grips with the enemy,’ 

Lachman nodded as if he were listening and yet not listening. 

‘ There were eleven casualties in the regiment,’ the runner 
said frcshly. And tlien he asked : * Any in this platoon ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lachman, ‘Sepoy Kharku was killed.’ 

* Ohe, and where is Dhanoo?’ Kirpu suddcnly asked Laki. 

Lalu sat up, lookcd around himself and said: ‘Where is 
he ? He was behind you.’ 

Uncle Kirpu got up and scurried up to the parapet like a 
madman, surveying the ground. 

‘No, he is not up there,’ said Lachman. ‘ I surveyed the 
ground thoroughly for the dead and wounded before I 
returned.’ 

‘Come, Holdara,’ the runner urged. 

As the two men walked away, Kirpu beat his forehead with 
his right hand and fell back in a stupor of exhaustion, while 
Lalu explored the cold dark with his brooding, enigmatic face. 
The rain was still drizzling and the water trickled down the 
clouded ditches with a sinister noise. 

That night Lalu was crazed by dark thoughts which crumbled 
like agitated phantoms in his head and swirled before his slcep- 
weighted eyes, 

He lay knotted in the dug-out twisting his shoulders into his 
armpits to ward off the chill that came creeping into his flesh 
through the mounds of damp earth. But the rain dripped 
outside and the rumbling echoes of fire abused his sleep. 

He tried to assimilate his ąuaking limbs. The vague doom 
of sadness for the missing Dhanoo, howcver, lingered like a 
terror in the vacuum. 

Afraid but tired he sought to luli himself into a half sleep. 
As he lay thus in foetal sleep he remembered how he had 
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snugglcd in the barn where Thiba and Rondu and Suchislept, 
in the severe winters at home, the winters during which his 
mother used to givc him a sweet semolina plum with a tumbler 
of hot milk beforc he went to bed, the winters during which 
he used to eat hot maize bread cakes and the spinach of rnus- 
tard ... As the ration party had failed to comc back this 
evening his rnouth watered at the memory of these delicacies .... 

He drew the blanket on to his face and tried not to think. 
He hugged himself in the cold gloom of the deluge. The 
mournful refrain of a cowherd’s song came to his throat and 
soon he was drifting on the track of another dreani memory : 
He was a child and his mother was singing him to sleep on a 
cot in the courtyard at the end of the day, even though she 
was tired. She seemed to have an amazing, inexhavistible 
energy as she went frorn one joI> to anotlier, tirelessly, day and 
night. On his last visit to Nandpur, he recalled that her hair 
seemed to have turned all grey and her face was wrinkled, yet 
she had not lost the shapeliness of her features. And there was 
a living vi tali ty in her that filicd the Iiome which \^^ould seen 
like a graveyard after she was gone. 

He felt that he was suffocating as he lay hooded in the blanket, 
and uncovered his face. There was the thud, thud of an achc 
behind his head and he wished he could drown it in sleep. 

Applying the famous formula of counting sheep as they 
passed through the gate of a fold, he dozed. But behind the 
sheep came cows and goats and bulls and elephants hurtling 
in quick succession into his brain, till he felt stupid to have to 
resort to such tricks in order to make himself rest. 

And lo, the roaming, restless images of the past receded into 
the vacuum, and he fell asleep. 

Towards dawn, as he still lay glued eyed, the panie of a 
nightmare shook the roots of his being. 

From the mud-walled cottages in the midst of a sea, which 
stank with a stagnant cream of grecn scum, appeared a woman 
with a naked coal black body, with eyes that glistened like 
burning stars and with a tongue that scattered sparks of fire, a 
sword in one of her ten hands and rifles in the others. And 
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she stalked ruthlessly across the scrap heap, strewn with the 
butchered heads of goats, frightening fowls which ruffled and 
ran with long sąuawks, dropping myriads of feathers *into the 
ashcs and dust. 

At first she secmed to Lalu like the scarecrow he had put up 
once in order to frighten the droves of parrots, rooks, black- 
l)irds and sparrows which desccnded on the corn of his father’s 
field, but then he stole a glance at her frightening glamour and 
kncw it was the Goddess Kali. 

Hardly had slie emerged when she began to blow fire-works 
out of her mouth like a juggler on the cross roads of Manabad, 
haranguing the crowd of sepoys and animals and sahibs, who 
alł seemcd to have gathered round. When the concourse of 
people who came to watch the spectacle had increased suffici- 
ently, she suddeiily blew a bugle and struck her foot on the 
earth. 

There was a fissure in the field and out of it emerged ram- 
paging hordes of demons, headed by Yama, the God of Death, 
with fencing stick and a shield in his hands, fighting mock 
battles with his followcrs . . . The black woman gnashed her 
teeth, rolled her cyes, and then cut off her tongue with the 
sword, so that tlie blood dripped in a brook which coloured 
the earth a deep crimson. And then she shook the bells on her 
feet so that a great musie of annihilation began, loud blares of 
trumpets, the banging of gongs, the drurnming of drums. And 
the mud houses began to fali, the towers of huge buildings 
collapscd, the earth cracked and only a window remained 
throLigh which a green land came to view. 

The Goddess blew a hot breath and the whole verdure was 
on fire, and all that Lalu could hear was the crackling of the 
insects which had deseerated the harvcst. Owen Sahib said it 
was a mutiny started by the sepoys while Havildar liachman 
Singh was persuading him that it was the battle hymn of Hin- 
dustan and he need not be frightened. . . , 

The village was festering with the dirty water that had been 
let loose by the demons to smother the fire, but in the forc- 
ground a great battle was raging between the hosts of Kali and 
the sepoys. And a multitude of dead was piling up, with 
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contorted legs, blue nails, folded arms, bulgiag eyes and froth- 
ing angry mouths, men whose pain-racked faces spread a 
trembling dread and sorrow. Lala could hcar the fury of the 
war drums and, terror stricken, wanted to moan, to ery out, 
to whimper, but hc couldn’t even open his moiith to speak. ., . 

‘Come, son, I will show you something, come/ Uncle Kirpu 
was saying as he shook him by the shouldcrs to awaken him. 

* Why, what is it? What has happened?’ Lala asked, startled. 

Usually Uncle Kirpu was indulgent to liini and let him slcep, 
evcn spreading his own blanket ovcr liim in the morning. But 
to-day he jerked him ruydy and said in a peremptory voice: 

‘Ohe, wakc up and come and sce.’ 

Lalu sat up on his elbow, almost hitting his łu^ad against the 
Iow ceiling of the dug-out, and crawled out witliout any of the 
yawning and stretching with which hc uscd łaziły to warm 
himsdf to action. The silhouettes of the nightmarc cracked in 
his head as he sought to widen his cycs to sce what Kirpu 
wanted to show him. But there was not!ling extraordinary 
outside the dug-out, ordy the puddles of water and mud which 
Lachman Singli was busy clearing. Uncle Kirpu walked 
ahead silently, past the N.G.O., towards the comrnunication 
trench wherc the ration party used to comc. 

Lalu followed. 

‘You are up early to-day,’ called Lachman Singh. 

‘Not earlier than when you set to work, Holdara,’ said Lalu 
apologetically. 

‘Oh, son, tłie v/ork when done is soon forgotlen,’ answered 
Lachman. ‘But what is the matter with Uncle tliis morning?’ 

The ąuestion haci really been aimed at Kirpu, but the old 
man had already taken the turning into the rommuni- 
cation trench. 

Lalu paced up behind the old man, shouting the whilc: 
‘Ohe. Where are you leading me?’ 

Kirpu showed his face to his friend iike a naughty boy in 
a gamę of hide and seek, and beckoned him with łiis head 
to follow. 

L.alu hurried and soon came up to the old man. 
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They faced not a puddle nor a pool but a reservoir into 
which the surface water of the surrounding country had, after 
the rain overnight, drained itself, so that the dams in the zig- 
zags of the traverses had broken and become water-logged 
with a sąuelchy mud. 

‘Was it to show me this that you woke mc up?’ said Lalu 
indignantly. 

‘Górne, I will show you where Daddy Dhanoo is/ Kirpu 
replied solernnly* 

And he headed for an emergency exit which some sepoys 
had madę, by scooping out the clay walls, to make a short cut 
to the fields. 

Lalu wondered why Daddy Dhanoo had gone to rest so far 
away from the dug-out he had previously occupied. But per- 
haps Lok Nath had put him on sentry-go or consigned him to 
a dug-out away from his friends. He sloshed into the narrow 
passage, rubbing his sides against the sodden clay. 

After they had gone a few yards they camc to some sandbags 
which stood in a graduated series as a sort of ladder to enable 
the men to climb up to the top. 

‘Glimb up there and look on your left into the communica- 
tion trench,’ Uncle Kirpu said. ‘GarefuL’ 

Lalu looked at him and hesitated for a moment; then 
he began to ascend the slippery sandbags according to 
Uncle Kirpu’s behests. Up on the flat he felt exhilarated 
to find himself breathing the open air of the ten-acre 
field, cold and wet and mud-besmirched but free. He was 
torn between looking at the fields and the contours of the 
ramshackle, broken houses at the left flank of the linę, and the 
oflicers’ dug-outs with sandbags and leaves about them, and 
greeting Dhanoo. Perhaps if Dhanoo was welł-placed he 
would be able to come here often and get glimpses of the sahibs 
in their huts . . . He leaned on his belly towards the communi- 
cation trench where Daddy Dhanoo was supposed to be. 

There was only morę sąuelchy mud and water under the 
shadow of frosted foliage and the clouds of mist in the ditch 
and no sentry could have stood guard there. 

‘I can’t sec him there, Uncle,' Lalu said, and then called: 
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‘ Bapu Dhanoo! Ohe, Dhanoo!’ 

There was no answer from the floodcd ditch or the caves 
and cavities beyond it, but Kirpu shouted : 

* Look in the water.’ 

Lalu explored the reservoir under his nosc. 

Almost two yards away from him he could see the swollen 
dead face of Daddy Dhanoo floating in the water, while the 
rest of his body was submerged with the weight of his eqiap- 
ment. Thcrc was a ghastly purplish pallor on the skin which 
did not improve the shrunken ugliness of Daddy Dhanoo’s 
visage, while his big bulging eyes looked iip with the widened 
stare of a horrible and lonely death. Already Dhanoo looked 
like the ghost of himself as it would visit the drearns of his 
friends, distorted and frightening, yet pathetic. . . . 

Lalu looked on without blinking, as if to assure himself that 
he was not afraid and to sec how Dhanoo came to die. From 
the half-open mouth of the old man it sccmed that he had 
screamed or shouted for help before his voice was stranglcd by 
death. But how had he died? The leprous white black of 
Dhanoo’s^ngers showed above the water, slaincd by crimson- 
yellow clots of blood and there were some scratches by his cliin, 
gruesome and frightening. Had he becn woundcd then ? The 
boy looked for the wreckage of Dhanoo’s body. But it was 
invisible under the muddy water. Only the grcy face stared at 
him, senseless, grimly ludicrous and horribly empty. 

Shells were beginning to travel overhead and there was a 
stcady rifle fire. And the desolation and the loneliness of these 
back trenches filled him with a curious dread. Perhaps there 
were other bodies which lay drowned fartłier ahead and it 
would be morę difficult than ever to sleep a dreamless night 
near these open graves of the dead. 

Lalu hurried lest the rigid mouth of the dead Dhanoo should 
begin to mumble one of his favourite prayers. A bullet came 
and fell sizzling into the water. He was breathless and pant- 
ing with a sense of escape. 

‘ How did it happen V he asked, staring Kirpu in the face. 

‘However it happencd it has happened,’said Kirpu. ‘He 
was a littlc behind me in the rctrcat and he must have gonc 
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into the communication trench in the dark and lost his 
way/ 

*What is the matter, boys?’ came the voice of Havildar 
Lachman Singh. Apparcntly his curiosity łiad been aroused 
by the sojemn manner in which Kirpu had brushed past him 
in the attempt to conceal the trouble in his eyes. 

Neither Kirpu nor Lalu answercd for a moment. 

Then Lalu said : 

‘ Dhanoo was drowned last night, Holdara.’ 

‘Hein!’ Lachman growlcd half stunned. And he came 
rushing to sec. 

Lalu waited in the cemetery silence of the improvised passage- 
way till Lachman had seen Daddy Dhanoo. He pressed his 
lips tight and ground his teeth lest he should lose łiis grip on 
himsclf, lest he should be seized by the grotesąue terrors of the 
night in broad daylight, lest his imagination should bui .st iiito 
the demented murmurs of despair. 


VII 

During the next three days it seemed that the enemy was pre- 
paring to revenge himself. l'hc Gerinans kcpt up a heavy 
bombardment to which the Engiish guns, inferior in strcngth, 
as Kirpu had guessed, rcpłied now and then. The village of 
Messines behind the trenches was shelled day and night till, it 
seemed to the sepoys, that nothing could have been left of even 
the foundations of the houses. And the Germans madę minor 
attacks here and there by way of feclers, as if they were testing 
their strength before launching a big offensive. 

The doom of Dhanoo’s death enveloped the universe of the 
sector occupied by the Dogra company, almost as if he had 
mingled with the ełements and become the chief spirit behind 
all the malignantghosls and ghouls which would not risc from 
the earth. The old man had seemed so much like a ghost as 
he had gone about, silent and non-attachcd in life, that his 
transformation into a spirit seemed an inevitable and a forc- 
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gone conclusion. Not only so. He li ad always insisted on the 
performance of the last ritcs on his deacl body, and his dread 
of the impbssibility of this in a forcign land had bccn his only 
objection to the orders of the Sarkar to cross the black watcrs. 
So that the circumstances of his death inclined his fricnds to be- 
lieve that his unhouseled ghost was still going roiind the 
trcnches demanding the ceremonia! rites. No one kncw very 
much about his past, except Lalu whom he has told a few 
facts of his life as a cowherd, as an evictcd tenant turned 
laboiirer and then sepoy, in the train journey which, howcvcr, 
had still left him vcry much of a shadow. And, ever sińce the 
campaign began, apart from jokes about his unadaptaliility to 
the contingencies of European life, he had been deliberaiely 
unobtriisive, involved very mucli in his own world of misery, 
sceking continually to .allcviate it by bouts of prayer orpinches 
of snuff, living and moving in a dark furtive underground life 
of his own, in a state of somnambulistic confabulation, which 
was perhaps his only defence against the strangely complex he¬ 
lia vioiir of men in civilization and the avalanche of horrors 
that the sahibs hurled on each others’ heads, 

Besides the doom of Dhanoo’s ghost, and the other ghosts 
wandering in the rain and mist and cold, there was the doom 
of their own presencc, all leading a sleepless, restless, furtive 
subterranean life in the darkness, unhouseled ghosts themsclves, 
the spectres of their own broodings, apparitions of their shiver- 
ing sleep, essentially unknown to cach other, and only knit 
together by occasional shouted orders in this world of quaking 
earth, of shells, and bullets and torn, laccrated łimbs. 

Isolated and apart they sat thus, thcsc ghosts from another, 
warmer world, transplanted into this crecping wet, cold autum- 
nal undcmorld of *Franccville’, they who had ncver suffered 
heavy shall fire, who had no expcrience of high cxplosives, 
who had ncver seen Steel birds fly in the air, who had 
nevcr been taught anything but the bayonet charge which 
had been so useful for generations on the frontier, who 
had only two machinę guns to each regiment, and behind 
whom, Uncle Kirpu believed, were no big guns, facing, what 
the cxpcricncc of their repulsed attack and the enemy’s cxpcn- 
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diturc of ammunition proved, the biggest military machinę of 
the iron age invented by that ‘incarnation of the Devil, the 
Kaiser’. They had hardly rcachcd Vilayat and begun to see 
the wondcr of its sights when they had been hurried into 
action. And they did not know where they wcre. They did 
not know the customs of this country, the ways of these people 
beirig different froni the behaviour of the Tommies in the 
cantonments of Hindustan, and evcn from the people in the 
big towns of ‘Franceville\ They did not know the language 
of the country which might have helped them to feel morę at 
home. They had nonę of the consolations, amenities or allevia- 
tions of the land in which they had been born and bred. They 
did not know what they were fighting for or what anyone else 
was fighting for. And, almost from the beginning, things 
had gone wrong almost from the start they had been shattered 
by the bombardrnents, flooded by rains and frozen by tlie cold. 

Lalu sat coiłed up on the slimy damp straw in the clay cavc, 
scraping the mud ofT his boots and clothes. If he had been 
told even a fortnight ago that in Yilayat, the land of his 
dreams, where he had been so happy and eager to come as on 
an adventure, the sahibs, whom he admired so much, were 
wilfully destroying each other, ruining their villagcs and their 
cities, he would not have belieyed it, Sometimes he felt that 
the whole of this fighting and devastation was accidental, the 
fault of sonie generał who had given the wrong orders, that if 
only the generaPs superiors knew they would cali off the war. 
But he recalled some of the things he had read in the Fauji 
Akhbar,in Hayildar Lachman Singh’s room in the barracks at 
Ferozepur, after the outbreak of the war. And he yaguely knew 
that, somehow, it was predetermined, that the first spark was 
kindled by the murder of a prince in Serbia, that this fire and 
carnage had something to do with the ‘fiendish will to power’ 
of the Kaiser, as the drum beater of Hayildar Lehna Singli, the 
reeruiting sergeant had dcclared. But the gap of thousands of 
miles of sea and the rich experience of wonder cities had come 
between those words and the present reality. And, sińce he had 
really been eager to come to see Yilayat, and not because of 
tbe loud specchcs of Feroz Shah Mehta, Pandit Madan Mohan 
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Malaviya, and His Highness the Aga Khan, hc somehow felt 
he had nothing to do with it. But now he was in it. And he 
reproached himself for his prediicction for the fashionable 
lifc. . . . 

So ashamed was he of thinking of the entłiusiasni which he 
had felt as he started out on this journcy, particularly becaiise 
he had received the news of his father’s death by wirc just at 
the moment he boarded the steamer, that he smothcred his 
thoughts by a shake of the head, hacked at the mud on his 
boots with his trerich-digging tools and tried to think of somc- 
thing different. But deep and resonant, the shell bursts filled 
the air, and he waited tensely, as if he wcre listening to the 
demons behind the explosions. 

Then he fell emptily to scraping the mud olT his boots and 
clothes again, hacking at himself with his bayonet, fidgety 
and irritable. 

When he was tired of doing that, he got up to take a little 
exercise in the trench, and, seeing it desolatc and deserted, 
except for the ghost of Daddy Dhanoo, which seemcd to be 
lurking in every corner, he returned with morę mud on his 
puttees and boots and fell to scraping it once again, 

Ali the joy of eating secmed to havc gone out of life, and he 
did not care now whether the ration party had corne back with 
the food or not. Ali the joy of talking seemed to have fled, 
because Uncle Kirpu seemed to rcsent the sight of other 
hurnan beings. The only joy was in lying about in army 
blankets, shivering, and paralysed by the cold, and dozing in a 
half sleep, perforated by the firing, broken by an occasional 
order, smashed to smitherecns by the horrors of dreams. 

If Lalu’s sleep was murdered in the night, as oftcn happen- 
ed, then he sat waiting for the morning, listening to the slow 
drizzle of the perpetual rain, or, if the rain had stopped for 
the while, to the seeping of the water in the mud, till the guns 
announced sunrise, and the staccato of a machinę gun indica- 
ted the arrival of chota hazri, of food. If, however, the bom- 
bardmcnt had increased in violence, then it seemed that an 
attack was going on in some sector. 

And now cvcryone in the company rushed to the parapet, 
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and Ihey stared accusingly at each other, as much as to say, 
*I am not afraid, are you?’ And, as if to confirm this belief 
in their own couragc, each sepoy let off a roiind of shols to 
supplement ihe inadecpiate replies which those on night diity 
had been giving. And,from behind their own trenches, soine 
shells went Icaping up, liii the cnemy’s rifle fire ceased somc- 
what, and, the surprise element having disappeared, thcy kiicw 
it was just Iduffon both sides, or as Uncle Kirpu put it morę 
aptly, ‘The dogs must bark early in the rnorning to show their 
mastcrs that thcy have been keepingwatch all night.’ 

A scaring shell went overhead and a fcw snipers’ bullets 
followed. 

‘They seem to be well treated, these German hounds; they 
show mcttle,’ saki Kirpu. ‘What about our food?’ 

Tf food comcs, well; if not, no matter,’ said Lalu. And he 
resigned himself to the compensation of a cigarette. 

‘To be surę, men likc us cannot walk back to their homes, 
far less demand food...said Kirpu. 

Lalu was contemplating the dirty smudges of clouds on 
the torrnented sky of such a rnorning, the second day after 
the attack, when Havildar Lachman Singh came and said 
tiredly with a tracę of anger in his voice: 

‘ Morę orders, boys, and truły strange ones. Half ihe G9th 
will stay herc and half will go with the 4th Cavalry Brigade....’ 

‘ What! What, Holdara, is it true ?’ Dhayan Singh came 
rushing to hear the orders. 

‘ What is morę, two companies of the regiment will be trans- 
ferred to the First Gavalry Divisiori to relieve the Connaught 
Goras, who go farther south. . . 

‘Really, truły?’ asked Rikhi Ram. 

‘The master asks the dogs to go hunting when they are 
dying and they must go,’ said Kirpu with the finality of ex- 
asperation. 

It was 4 a.m. by Havildar Lachman Singh’s heavy pocket 
watch in the light of a guttering candle in the dug-out when 
they started. Thcy did not know where thcy were going, 
wherę Messines was and who composed the 4tli Cavalry Bri- 
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gade lo which they had been suddenly assigned. But tlicy 
emerged out of the allindal depllis of their trenches inio thc 
foggy morningand procecded. Now grumbling, iiow cursing, 
now silent, they stumblcd up into tłie sodden field beyond thc 
communication trenches and tripped grirnly along. . » . 

Lalu tried to open his sleepy eyes and cxpl(>re the hcavy mist 
which enveloped the land, butheconld not see niore llian two 
yaids ahead. And now the dug-outs in the watcr-logged 
trenches he had left scemed like a coinfortablc home In yjcw 
of the uncertainty of the futurę. Hc had rnade no friends 
among the Sikłi company, ])ecause of his self-consciousness at 
being known to be a Sikh who was registered as a Dogra as he 
had had his hair cut, and he had not cornc v'cry rriiich into 
contact with the Punjabi Muhammadan company cxcept once 
or twice when he had eaten the miuced incat l issolcs which 
were a speciality of Muslim cooks. But now lie fclt lonely at 
the thought that those two coinpanies had been sepai ated from 
his own company. Why was the regiment being s]'ht up into 
fragments ? 

Exploring the groimd for shell holes and cralcrs to make 
surę of his steps, he splashed across thc boggy field hchind 
Uncle Kirpu. The old man kept looking back as ii lie wanted 
to make surę that he didn’t lose him as hc had lost Daddy 
Dhanoo. 

The company scemed to be going in single file at an anglc 
of forty-five to the trenches. 

Lalu looked round to see if the Ajitan Sahib was with them. 
For, sornehow, sińce the kindly Captain Owen had savcd him 
from the clutches of the law which thc iandlord of the villagc 
had set on him, the boy had warmed to him. Owen Sahib’s 
kindness was a byword in the regiment, but thc particular 
kindness which he had shown to Lalu at Ferozepur had been 
noted by the sepoys and łie had been singled out as thc favou- 
rite of the sahib, The Adjutant’s friendship for Havildar 
Lacłiman Singh had próbably encouraged the sahib’s regard 
for Lachman’s friends, but he never missed an occasion to have 
a Word with Lalu at any time and seemed very concerned 
for his wclfarc, Naturaliy, thc boy hero-worshipped him. 
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As he peered through the fog, however, he couldnH sec the 
sahib, and he was afraid that Captain Owen might hav^e been 
sent with some other company. Since the colonel was 
wounded on the 26th there might have been some reshuffling 
of ofTicers. 

He scrambled across an uprise on the edge of an officers’ 
dug-out and slid past the broken flanks of a door heaped with 
sandbags towards some stunted trees which stood eerily still 
with cloaks of misi around them, like the ghosts of the dead 
in battle. And he recallcd how frightened he had felt in that 
trench for fear of Dhanoo’s spirit. Perhaps it was as well that 
they were leaving that particular sector and going somewhere 
else. . . . 

A difficult hundred yards and they slid from the field into a 
road. 

Owen Sahib was standing there, watching the soldiers file 
past him, smiling even as his blue eyes yigilantly examined 
each man and acknowledged the silent salutes which the 
sepoys flung at him to cover up their inability to offer a morę 
efficient military greeting. 

‘ Salaam, Huzoor,’ Lalu offered a specially informal 
address. 

‘ Ah, Lal Singh, are you well ?’ the sahib said, patting him. 

* Ycs, Huzoor, I am grateful,’ returned Lalu. 

‘ Where are the other companies gone, Huzoor ?’ a sepoy 
asked taking advantage of the adjutant’s informal exchange 
with Lalu to put a query which was really a grievance. 

* The situation is tricky,’ said Captain Owen, without put- 
ting on any of the airs and graces of authority. ‘ Therefore 
the regiment has to face difficult conditions . , . But the officers 
of each company will remain with us. . . 

At that instant Subedar Major Arbel Singh came back to 
where the company had collected on the cross roads. Agile 
and determincd, his sartorial dignity unruffled by the priva- 
tions of dug-outs, he turned with his lean wolf’s face to the 
adjutant and said; ‘ Sahib, the Brigade Head-quarters do not 
understand anything of us. For Indian troops are not like 
other troops. They do not speak Angrczi or Francisi. And 
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I hope, as far as possible, at least the various platoons in this 
regiment will be kept together if the Brigade is dispersed. .. 
But he realized that he was spcaking in a tonę loiid enough to 
be heard by the sepoys. So he led Caplain Owen away. 

‘ Where’s Havildar Lachman Singh V the sahib asked, turn- 
ing to Lalu, as if apologizing for the way their coiwcrsation 
had been cut short. 

‘ I’m here, Huzoor,’ came the voice of Havildar Lachman 
Singh promptly from wherc the men were falling in. 

Lalu hurried and joined the ranks. 

They were numbered off, ‘ phorm-phored ‘ two dcep ’ and 
‘ staneteasedthe orders being less raiicuus and noisily Stern 
than usual. 

And then they waited. 

Again they were called to attention. And Owen Sahib 
passed along the ranks, inspecting thcni. 

Lalu looked at him intently. Even now there was the same 
flicker on the corners of his lips, an cnigmatic sniilc wliich 
cornbined kindness with a certain cheerfulness of temper and 
with severity of determination, inscrutable and incornprchen- 
sible, but nevertheless very reassuring from the dignity it 
rcflected. 

After the inspection the voice of Lieutenant Audley, the 
company commander, rang out above the noise of sepoys’ 
heavy feet and the rustling of their clothes as they swung 
about and became whited ghosts in the mist. 

For some time the ‘lef-right, lef-right’ filled Lalu’s mind. 
Then the rhythmic trampling feet secmecl to give place to a 
slurred movement as if they were wrestling with the earth 
again . . . Soon he himself had waded into a rn arshy field 
where the water drained away after every foot-fałl and the 
boots became heavier and heavier with the mud 

With mumbled curses and sighs of resignation they slowed 
their pace, striding along as best they could, while the few out- 
houses and trees on the Banks of the road slid away... . 

‘Steady! Steady! The trenches are not far,’ encouraged the 
Owen Sahib, and the imprecations died down. 
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The dawn was scattering the heavy mist as they got into the 
new trenches, and here and there the fog was discoloured a 
pale thin white which improved visihility. 

The sepoys began to scramble about and have a good look 
at their new abode, but it was not very difTerent from their 
habitation of the past few days, exccpt for the greater profiis- 
ion of cmpty tins and damp packets of cigarettes, which indi- 
cated that this part of the linę had been occupied by English 
regiments. So somc of the men retired to the dug otits to sleep 
off the fatigue of the disturbed night, while others set about to 
make themselves at home. 

Always anxious to size up the situation, Lalu lifted his head 
above the parapet, only to discover the same kind of vast shell- 
pitted turnip field, fuli of stakes and roots, as had stretched 
out before the trenches which they had left. Only there were 
the isolated remnants of a house in no-man’s-land on the right, 
just wherc the trenches were lost in a wooded rise. Perhaps 
that cottage was part of the shattered villagc which was visible 
behind their trenches. The mist was still dense in places and 
obscured the view. Not a soul was to be seen, however, be- 
yond no-man*s-land. But a shrieking whistlc went overhead, 
followed by a zoom which crumpled the silence. 

He retreated from the parapet and stood looking about him. 
There was a momentary pause in the fire. But hardly had he 
turned to look for Uncle Kirpu when a serics of shrieking 
whistles filled the hollows of the earth. 

Havildar Lachman Singh, who had just lain down to rest, 
came out adjusting his turban, startled by the suddenness with 
which this avalanche had bcgun. For a moment he stood to 
listen and then ran up to the left flank of the company, 

*What is the matter ?’ Kirpu asked, emerging from his lair, 
*The rape of their daughters, they won’t give us any rest!.. 

‘I think the Gcrmans are shelling our lines/ Lalu said. 

‘To which our guns, being non-existent, cannot reply,’ said 
Kirpu bitterly, ‘To be surę the enemy will be attacking us 
this morning.* 

Lalu cowered instinctively undcr the shrill crescendo of a 
Shell which burst somcwhcrc in the communication trenches. 
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As if ashamed at being nervous, he iried to look Unclc Kirpu 
straight in the face. 

‘AU right, son, we wiU be all right,’ Kirpu said. And, fetch- 
ing out a bucket stuffed with straw, hc continucd: ‘ 1 am surę 
the Goras lit fire in iłiis. We shall warrn sonie tea which I 
kept in my water-bottlc... 

Lalu came to the bucket as to a newly-lbund toy and bcgan 
to help Uncle Kirpu to make a fire. 

‘Go and get the brass jug from my pack,’ Kirpu said. 

Spurred on by the picnicky feeling the boy hurried. As he 
came back with the jug hc met the tali Haiiuinant Siiigh who 
came groping along and said: ‘The Ajitau Sahib lias passed 
word that the enemy is attackirig all along iłie linę and we 
must be in readiness,’ 

‘All right,’ said Unclc Kirpu with imperturbable calrn. 
‘Don’t make such a noise. Coine and have soine tea.’ 

‘Where is the tea?’ said fatty Dhayan Singli rushing up like 
a big fly to tlie sugar. 

‘Come along, boys,’ Kirpu callcd. ‘Don’t stand there look- 
ing at the stars to foretell your destiny; that is known to 
you. . . 

Lalu came over and sat ąuietly while Uncle Kirpu emptied 
the contents of the water bottle into the brass jug and warmed 
it and his hands on the crackling straw in the bucket. l’he 
boys admired Kirpu’s thoughtfulncss in always pultiug tiiings 
by for use on a rainy day, but neither of them said aiiything. 
It was curious how they had becoine quietcr sińce they had been 
in action. They did not even cornplain about the incon- 
yenience of changing trenches and this red-hot reception they 
were getting from the enemy, as if after the hardships of the 
first attack they were now prepared to accept anyłhing. Per- 
haps, as Uncle Kirpu said, *thcy knew their destinyh Or 
perhaps they were seeking to know it and had therefore with- 
drawn themselyes from others and turned inwards so as to fight 
out all the doubts and fears and the terrors of thdr miiids in 
order the morę effectively to relinąuish themselyes to the only 
certainty in this world of ruin and carnage. And, sińce this 
battle was going on at the same time as the war within them, 
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they were involved in protracted dcliberations and hence in 
long periods of silence. 

A piece of shrapnel fell right into the dug-out, sizzling likc a 
chunk of butter. 

‘Drink up your tea, boys, and get to your positions,’ Kirpu 
said. ‘The God of Death is looking for someone.’ 

Hanumant retreatcd without waiting for the tea, while 
Dhayan Singh began to make himself comfortable. 

Lal u took half the jugful in his ration piąte and gulped it at 
a draught: it was lukewarm, but it moistened the stale taste in 
his rnouth and filled the gap in his bclly. 

Then he took his rifle and went to his post» 

The morning light was breaking across the sky, but damp 
mist still hiing on the land, closing its cold grip on everything, 
greying the eyelashes, the eyebrows and the smali hairs on their 
faces, as if they had siiddenly become hundreds of years old in 
a night, and congealing the rottenness in the earth as well as 
the sulphurous smell of the lireworks. 

Lalu naively wondered whether the Germans had spotted 
them as they took ovcr the new lines. The enemy seemed to be 
prodigal of lead, for the artillery fired relentlessly, hard and 
without a break. 

He withdrew his rifle from the spyhole to look at the ground 
before him. Behind the cloud of mist he imagincd he could 
see the helmeted shapes of hefty Germans advancing. And he 
thought he could hear ihc sound of the mud sucking at the 
enemy’s heavy boots. Here and there the smoke mingled with 
the mist and rosę, and it seemed to him that the Germans were 
running and crawling. 

‘Herc, take this,’ Uncle Kirpu said, handing him a packet 
of cigarettes and matches. 

Lalu took them, stole a glance at his friend, as if he were 
afraid of Kirpu’s vigilance. 

He puffed at the cigarette, several short, brisk puffs, and 
then inhaled a large ąuantity of smoke which tickled his throat, 
so that he was caught in the paroxysms of a black cough. His 
eyes were fuli of tears when he recovered. He smiled nervously 
and fclt rclievcd. 
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The enemy artillcry fire became heavier and hcavier through 
the morning and forenoon. 

And yet the Dogra company waited for orders, keeping up 
a steady, rapid fire towards the German lines to keep them- 
selvcs sane, There was the contagion of madncss in the riot. 
Lału kept firing round after round, persistent and łiard, as if 
he had been drugged into a passion of viołence. 

Kirpu was doing the same. 

Suddenly there was a confused uproar on the right flank: 
the tom-tom of Death’s door-keeper seemed to be announcing 
the entry of some of the sepoys into the gates of heli, while 
the reluctant spirits yelled and screamed and słiouled, and 
refused to go in at the bidding of the Devirs army, wliose 
Steel mouths issued the orders with an enfilading machine- 
gun fire. 

‘They are on us, boys,’ Havildar Lachman Singli raved. 

‘Has the attack begun?’ asked Dhayan Singh. 

Lachman nodded, as he stood swcating and eager. Then 
he took his own rifle. 

Lalu withdrew his rifle from the sandbags where it rested 
and faced right. As far as he could sec there was no one in the 
traverses for about fifty yards, but beyond that the men were 
at grips with each other: it suddenly dawned on him that the 
defensive linę consisted of a thin scroll of detached posts. And 
the tragedy was that the Germans had taken a section of tlie 
linę, from where they were enfilading post after post. 

There they were, masses of hcavy-coated men, stcel-hehneted 
and large, shouting in guttural accents, rushing, leaping and 
jumping on the traverses and faliing, mown down by the fire 
of the Indian platoon. 

‘Hurrah!’ the sepoys were shouting as they ran excitedly 
to the right. 

‘Fire! fire!’ the orders rang out behind him. 

And, as Lalu looked round, Owen Sahib, Audley Sahib, 
Subedar Suchet Singh, Jemadar Subah Singh and Lance-Naik 
Lok Nath came rushing through the trcnch with men, soine of 
whom were leaping over the traverses, lyingdown taking cover 
and then running again. 
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‘Let them have it!^ Lachman shouted. And himself he 
jMmpecl ovcr the parapet, like an accomplished hunter, and 
ran into the traverses beyond the ofHcers. 

‘Boi Kali mai Ki jai!’ shouted the sepoys and rushed after him. 

Thcn the carth seemed to crack and they seemed to go down 
the fissures. Sorne ran and met the enemy half way with bared 
bayonets, olhcrs fcll, fantastic contortions, woundcd and torn 
by the yigoroiis rifle and rnachine-gun fire which the enfiladers 
discharged al them. 

Lalu could feel his rifle red hot in his hand but he perse- 
vcred, keeping close to Kirpu, shooting continuously from the 
broken wali of a house in the traverse into which he had leapt. 
Havildar Laclnnan Singli was dangerously near the enfiladers 
farther ałiead. 

‘Hoklara !’ Lalu shouted to warn him of the danger. 

‘There is no talk, son,’ said Kirpu. ‘Shoot and keep the 
faith. . , .’ 

Everyone was in the Whirlpool and it was of no avail to 
be afraid for oneself or for anyone else. The only thing was 
to guard against cxhaustion, to be grim and wadę right in, 
naked and vulnerable. 

‘Charge with bayonets!’ Lieutenant Audley cried, as, grab- 
bing the rifle of a fallen sepoy, he ran on the parapet. 

But hardly had he leapt up when he was mown down and 
fell, head first. Beyond him the adyance guard was facing up 
to a furious onslaught. 

And then the enemy came hurling down from where they 
had taken cover, thrusting their bayonets home into the 
sepoys, advancing in spite of the continuous rifle fire, like a wali 
of Steel, pressing home their advantage with a relentless 
cruelty. 

‘ Keep up the fire,’ shouted Owen Sahib to Jemadar Subah 
Singli. ‘ Can’t stay here any longer. But cover your retreat.’ 

‘ Retire!’ shouted Subedar Suchet Singh. 

Staggering like drunken men, plastered with mud, stream- 
ing with swcat and with no hopc for the comrades they were 
leaving bełiind, tliey retreated step by step, firing the while. 

They kept up the fire but it was no usc, for now they had 
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taken the corner into a traverse. They hurried back across 
the mouldcring earth of the communication trench. 

‘ Rape-mother!’ saki Hanumaiit Singh, who łiad never been 
known to swear. 

As Lalu scrambled back thiough tho maże of tłie trenches, 
the enemy’s barrage grew morę fciocious, while the platoon’s 
rifles seemed to have been silenccd. i lo was iascijiated by the 
horror of the heli that would be raging tlicie and could not 
help thinking of Havildar Lachman Singli wlio had been left 
bchind. But ahead of him tlierc seemed iiotliing to oppose 
the remnants of the company in tlic field exccpt the occasionał 
splinters that flew hither and thithei and llie noise of pound- 
ing guns. 

He did not know how long it had ail lastcd, but hc crept 
out of the trcnch and foliowed tlie men u lio were making a 
detour bchind the riiincd walls of the farm-house, exhaustcd, 
unable to think or fcci, resurrccted from tiie vcry ( lutches of 
Dcath. 


VIII 

Darkness was falling over the ruins of Messines as the smoke 
of battle clouded the grey sky. Now and tłu.n a shell illurnined 
the wreckage through which tlic men wcae Ireading ilieir 
way, or the flash of a gim llickered on sorncone\s face. But 
the liring was incessant. Thcy seemed to be reaching the 
trenches rather than rcccding away from them. 

Lalu explored the ground carefully beforc cach step and 
tripped over a boulder into a shell hole, turning ii complcte 
somersault. 

‘ Oh, what’s the matter with me, rape mother!’ he swore. 

But anxious not to lose touch with the men, he wiped his 
muddy hands on his coat and was getting ready to emerge 
from the hole when the boulder across which he had stumblcd 
fell across hirn. As he looked round it was a corpse. 

With a half-suppressed moan, he ran hitting his knees on his 
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rifle, unmindful of everything cxcept escape from the horror 
which he felt was pursuing him. . . . The half-distant shapes 
of the sepoys were disappearing behind the broken wali of the 
farm-house on the road where they had assembled before going 
to these trenches at dawn. He did not want to run in case he 
should fali again; and yet the ghost of the corpsc, become the 
spirit of Dhanoo, was pursuing him, for to his crazed brain it 
seemed as if the old man was following him about, chastising 
him, the adopted son, to offer the last rites on his body. 

He hurried, only stopping when he saw Kirpu waiting for 
him impaticntly at the foot of the road. The grotesque horrors 
of his mind seemed to have been left behind and he foliowed 
his Inends to where the men were assembling behind the ruined 
farm-house. . . . 

‘Fallin! Fali in!* Lance-Naik Lok Nath was shouting as 
though he were intoxicated by the smoke of war. 

‘There is no need to dress ranks,’ Subedar Suehet Singh 
said. And, as though not ccrtain, he turned first to Jcmadar 
Subah Singh and then to Owen Sahib who stood wilh Major 
Peacock. The officers seemed to go about automatically. 

Captain Owen came over, dishevelled, mud bespattered, 
surveyed the men who had half formed up and then jerked his 
head, whispering something to Subedar Suchet Singh, some- 
thing which sounded like ‘Dismiss*. 

‘Come on, boys, we rest awhile in the sahibs* dug out,* said 
Subedar Suchet Singh. 

The men began to creep through the haze of night mist 
into a cellar across the road, 

Uncle Kirpu walked up to Subedar Suchet Singh for some 
reason and stood talking to him anxiously, so Lalu wentahead. 

‘ Are we to go to billets or where?’ he asked Hanumant Singh, 
who looked morę like a lemur as he walked along, his face be- 
grimed and black and stamped with an animal ferocity. 

‘Each one fights for himself, brother,’ Hanumant replied. 

They entered the cellar. 

Some of the sepoys crouched on the stone fioor, others sat 
down and sprawled themselves all over the place, while still 
others were collecting themselves around a bucketful of smould- 
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ering ashes, almost as if ihey wcre assernbling at a mecting of 
the brotherliood to perforrn thc last riles on tłie sacrificial firc 
of the dead. 

No one spoke for long moments. 

Thcy all sat aboiit, their brooding, serious faces lined and 
twisted by fatigue, empty, and downcasL with thc indefmable 
rnisery of battłe. 

Lalu had lain in a half sleep in ilic ccllar vdien he awakcn- 
ed with a suddcn jerk and found his l)ody convuIsed with the 
tremors of a nightinan. Hc opencd his eycs for thc barest 
moment to assure himself tliat Iic was safc and that Kirpu w^as 
ncar him. The old man was sitting nj) smoking a cigarette, 
while most of thc other scpoys iay in hcaps on cvery side, 
shnddering, moaning, snoring or twili hing. The guns were 
stili roaring outside with an cndless violciicc. He shivered and 
collcctcd his lirnbs togctlicr against llic c olcf and in order to 
avoid touching Hanumant who Jay n»^\t to him. And he 
tried to rccoliect thc details of the bad diearn whicii had dis- 
turbed him. But thc threads seerned to have slipped tJirough 
his senses. In tłie festering restlcssness of his brain, however, 
he rccalled his mother’s desci iption of thc various helis through 
which sinners had to go: the heli wherc beings aie cut, wound- 
cd and bruiscd by Yama and his hosts; theJicll w^herc, leborn, 
beiiigs are struck down with blazing \vca])ons, scvered into 
pieces and left to rot in thc mud and the slirnc; thc hot and 
cold helis; the heli wherc the siimeis are ciushcd iikc sesurn 
seeds; and the heli where they have to swiin through the 
oceanie expanscs of dirty drains. 

He turned over to avoid the tliought and sought to sleep 
again. But his active agitated mind was filled with the vision 
of Daddy Dhanoo’s dead face, wooden and hard. And as he 
shook himself to forget Dhanoo, his mind fillcd with the 
memory of those who had fallen in the dcfence against the 
German enfilading fire, as they jumped with chests thrown 
open to thc bullets. 

Before he could be disturbed again hc tried to gather the 
sinews of his face in sleep. But his mind, cocooned in the 
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brain, was weaving another web in wbich putteed legs tangled 
and untangled themselves. He shook himself, opened his eyes 
bravely and sat wide awakc for a while. The noise outside 
unnerved him and he looked towards Kirpu like a frightcned 
puppy towards an older dog. 

T)o you hear the bombsT he asked for a moment. 

‘What?* Kirpii answered startled. Then, moistening his 
lips on his tonguc and clearing his throat with a cough which 
was like a moan, he continued: ‘They are crying at the 
bot tom of the welL’ 

‘Who are crying?’ 

Unclc Kirpu looked at the boy furtiyely in the dark and then 
closed his eyes without answcring. But then he hcaved himself 
against the wali to rest his back and said in a dolefiil and sigh- 
ing yoice: 

‘Hemp has fallen in the wcll and they arc wecping tcai*s of 
blood.’ 

What was the mattcr with him? Was the old man also 
dreaming? He had becn sitting there smoking silently, with 
wide-awake eyes orily a little while ago. Perhaps, he had 
caught the contagion of restlessness that spi ead fiom the bodies 
of the whLspering, sobbing, moaning men about them. 

‘Do you undcrstand somcthing?’ mocked Lalu iinpatiently. 
T also undcrstand something.’ 

‘ Ohc, owi!’ exclaimcd Ujicle Kirpu in a shriek. ‘Havildar 
Lachman Singli is dead, . . And saying this he deliberately 
bumped his liead against the wali, beat his forehead with his 
hands and biirst out crying, 

Lalu was stunned but he hurled ąuestion after ąuestion at 
Kirpu. 

* Was he killed in that rush then ? Who told you ? Are you 
surę? Did he die at once?’ 

‘Ohe, he was a lion,’ Uncie Kirpu sobbed without attempting 
to answer the boy’s questions. ‘He was a wonder, son— 
Haviidar Lachman Singh! The lion has gone and now the 
jackals will reign. Oh my mother!... What has happened?... 
Why did God have to do this?.... But he died a hero, son, a 
hero. Neither his hand nor his heart was dcfilcd by cowardice. 
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Suchet Singli says that whcn the enemy bursl in upon him in 
the traverse, he fought single-handed and killed fivc Germans 
before his bayonet broke. And then, as if the lion was not to be 
dauntcd, he picked up a broken bayonet and contirmed an iin- 
equal combat against three of the enemy until he collapsed/ 
Kirpu pauscd with a lump in his throat and then wailed in a 
mournful sing song: ‘Oh my lion! You have blessed thewornb 
that borc you and gave you birth, my Lachman... 

Lalii contemplated the face of his cornrade, a brave, iively, 
mischievous face at the worst of times, now old witli wririkles 
of grief. The boy had nevcr imagined that the wise, cyiiical 
Uncle Kirpu would break down in the face of aiiytliing. He 
starcd at him cmbarrassed and fuli of tenderness. He could 
not bear to sce the old man crying like a child whcn he himscif 
fclt r.iiriously detachcd. And he tried to console him. 

‘Uncle Kirpu, paticnce now, brother, we rnust luwe patiencc.’ 

Uncle Kirpu bit his lips and the ends of his rnoustache to 
eon troi himscif. 

‘Come, Uncle/ Lalu said, stretching his hand to Kirpu’s 
shoulder. ‘We are still together, weshall stick togeth(U', shan’t 
we?’ 

‘AU right, son, I am a silly old man, forgiveme,’ said Kirpu. 
‘Of course, we shall stick together.’ 

And he learied back and coughed out the choking breath in 
his throat. 

‘ Wake up! Awake!’ came Subedar Suchet Singlds husky voice. 

‘Get up, you gurn-eyed bastards!’ came jemadar Sul^ah 
Singh’s orders. 

‘Stand to! You sons of bitches! Rape-molhers! Drink this 
tea and get ready to move! Wake up!’ Lancc-Naik Lok Nath 
bullied even as he ran amok and kicked a huddied up sepoy 
here and pulled the arm of another there. 

Kirpu shook Lalu, who lay with his eyes closed. 

This drew the attention of Lance-Naik Lok Nath. ‘Get up 
you cock*eyed son of a sahib!’ Lok Nath shouted as he charged 
upon Lalu. ‘Get up you hound, for there is no Havildar 
Lachman Singh to put you to sleep and cover you with blankets 
now! Get up you son of a gun! . . 
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And then, turning to Unclc Kirpu, he sliook him by the arm 
and snarled, showing his łong tceth under the thiri lips. 

Tłie sepoys heaved tlicir bodics and rubbed thcir faccs with 
their pałms. Somc of tłu^m just hung down their heads and 
belched, othcrs starcd stoniiy at tfie ofhccrs. Lok Nath raced 
to the corncrs and shook the bodics of those who werc sound 
asłeep with impatient shouts, abuses and kicks. 

‘Ohe, wake them but givc them tirne!’ Subcdar Suchet Singh 
shouted from the passagc way to restrain Lok Nath. ‘Wc shall 
go and iind out what is happening, eonie, jemadar Subah 
Singh.’ 

Lalu had sat up wondering what it was all about. It was 
dead of nigłit and long past mcał limę. Outside the bombard- 
ment was still going on. . . . 

'Get ready!’ Lok Nath bawlcd as he walkcd with lifted chest 
towards the passage way. ‘Takc yonr “biscoots” and tea.’ 

‘Wah, ohe Mishtar Lok Nath!’ Lalumumblcd at the Lancc- 
Naik’s anglicism. ‘Wahl’ 

‘Kcep quiet,’ Uncle Kirpu laid a significant finger on his 
mouth. 

‘What’s happened?’ Lalu asked, embarrassed to havc been 
seen being kicked. 

Kirpu raiscd his head towards the bucket of steaming tea a 
ralion party were bringing in. 

‘What are we waiting for now, Uiicle?’ Lalu said, seeing the 
ration party men standing still while Lok Nath went upstairs. 

‘For orders, from the orders from above on high,’ said Uncle 
Kirpu, seeking to suppress the ragę and hatred in his heart. 
‘We are always waiting for orders, son. We have been wait¬ 
ing for orders for years, for months, son. Always waiting—for 
orders! For the impnlse from above. . . . And a sepoy’sduty 
is to obey, son, to obey. And as that snake told you now, 
Havildar Lachman Singh is dead!’ 

‘Come then, pour that tea, illegally begotten, now that you 
have awakened us,’ Dhayan Singh shouted to the cook. 

‘Come,.that tea! Yes, what are we waiting for?’ shouted 
Rikhi Ram. 

‘Judgment Day,’ muttered Lalu to himsclf. 
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‘We are going to warm you up with rum, boys,’ said a 
mcmber of the ralion party. ‘Tea and rum—before you go 
into action.’ 

‘Hein?’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Is that the truth?’ 

Incjiiiring voices arose. 

‘So we go back to the trenches!’ Lalu said. ‘But the Ajitan 
Sahib dismissed us after that roli cali. Why didn’t he tell 
us then?’ 

‘1'hc Ajitan Sahib is not the Jarnel Sahib,’ s:ud Kirpii 
mildly. ‘And he would have had to yieicl his sword and belt 
to be imprisoncd in the “ąuartcr-guard” had he given such 
ordcrs on his own initiative. We are in the arrny, not peeling 
carrots at home. In Chin it was different; even a corporal or 
a soldier could kcep his two cycs operi to the possibility of a 
situation. And the Afridis on the border are the same. But 
the Angrez Jarnel is like God, who doesn’t hasten, and is said 
nevcr to make a mistake! . . .’ 

Lok Nath camc back, his tali body stifT as a threat. 

‘Herc, pour a little of this into everyone’s tea/ the Lance- 
Naik said handing a bottle of rurn to each of the thrce rnem- 
bers of the ration party. 

‘AU ranks come up on top after you have finishedr Lok 
Nath snapped, every word a buUet. 

For a moment they sat there as if they had been condemned 
to death. 

‘Come on, boys/ said the ration party men, and began to 
dole out tea and rum, 

The sepoys fumbled for their utensils even as they assembled 
their packs. 

Lalu got up and went with outstretched pan to the cooks. 

‘That will make you fecl better, Huzoor,’ San tu said abjectly 
even as he shivered. 

Lalu gnljKid the hot liąuid and brushed himself, trying to 
get a grip on himself. 

Outsłde it was a elear night replete with stars hanging down 
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Jike lanlernj> as on tłie Red Sea, iru rcclibly many stars for a 
land wherc the sepoys imagineci that stars had ceased to exist. 
Thrce-fourtbs of a moon stood high, rather silly and pale and 
scemingly frightened by the bombardment wliich was going on. 

He gazed at Mars, tlie star of war, which he had come to 
rccogiiize on the voyage frorn its redncss, but apart from its 
brilliance there seeined no ineaning in it. The viłlage priest 
and astrologer who had always unfolded his calendar to fix 
propitious datcs for births and marriages, had talked of the 
influence of the planets on peoplc. The ancient holy men, he 
said, had measured the universe cxactly . . . Lalu wondered, if 
the stars really moulded the destiny of men, or if they were 
inhabited. 

‘Shun!’ the order went fortli and ended his spfxu]ations. 

As he fell inlo position he fclt relievcd to be doing something. 

'riiey were told by Subedar Suchet Singli sirnply, that the 
oiders had come for the company to counter-attack. And he 
asked all ranks to show ihcir bravery and follow their officers. 

Allhough tliey exi)ect(;d sonie such orders, they were sulJen 
because an attack meant hiirling themselves at the enemy with 
bayoncts and being mown down by macliine-gim fire. 

Suddenly there was a commotion farther up the linę. 

‘Get up, get up, you bastard!’ Subedar Suchet Singli 
was shouting. 

Oh Subedarji, forgive mc, leave me herc, I havc got fever, 
forgive me!’ the rare voice of the tali łemiir>likc Hanumant 
Singli could be hcard challcnging the officer. ‘Oh, I won’t 
fight! I will not fight for this dirty Sarkar.’ 

‘ Stand up! Goward! ’ 

‘Up!’ 

‘Son of a swinel’ 

The Yoices of officers mulliplied. 

But Hanumant sirnply lay down, resisting like a child, and 
stulibornly rolled on the ground, refusing to get up. 

‘Stand up!’ roared Lok Natłi. 

‘Ohe, illegally begottenl’ shouled Subah. 

‘I shall deal with him,’ said Suchet Singh, taking out his 
revolver. *If you don’t get up while I count three . . . one, 
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two . . . three . . And he sliot at ITanumant so that ihc 
sepoy shrieked and donblcd over wilłi a ‘Hai, hai, oh my. . . 

\Siibedar Sahib!’ Lok Nath cried horror struck. 

‘Go ahead boys! Get alongl’ Subedar Siichet Singli orclcred, 
panting for breath. ‘Leave the bastardl’ 

The sepoys began to move away, <lazed and wooden. 

And yet, when they advanced slowly, ponderousły, thcy 
joked with each other. 

‘If we did not die other deaths wc shall survivc this one,’ 
Dayan Singli said hopcfully. 

‘You will not die cven if stoncd to death!’ Rfkhi Ram 
answered him. 

‘He has one leg in the sky, anotlier iii thc netherworlds,’ 
said Lalu mocking at his comrade, but really desci ibinf^^ hiinself. 

They had now cntered a field on the right of thc trcnch 
which they had oceupied in thc last rush, and they were within 
rangę of enemy fire at once. 

A couple of German guns near ‘Pług Street Wood’ explored 
thern relentlessiy through the smoke, and Lalu fćdt tłie shrapnel 
splinter and scatter aroiind him. 

He muttered a curse to steady hiinself. 

Some Tommies from a company which was converging in 
the direction to which they wcrc going, werc struck by a slicll 
and their legs, hands, heads, dothes and bayonfUs all shot iip 
and fell into the pit where the metal buried itself. 

Lalu’s legs were shaking, but he kept calm and, for a mo¬ 
ment, he could sec cverything clearly in vivid flashes. The 
Tommies seemed pale in the light as they advanccd cluinsily 
but determinedly, smali in sizc as compared to thc Dogras. 

He paused to see if there were any wounded among the 
Tommies whom he could help. But every one was edging 
away from the shell hole and proceeding towards the commu- 
nication trenches ahead, 

He hurried to catch up Kirpu. 

There was the smcll of burning flesh and scorched greenery, 

The detonation of another bomb rent the sky, leaving a trail 
of fire, which smothered the smoke. 

They rushed forward into a trench, hurtling after each other 
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and almost choking the narrow passage way, because Owen 
Sahib and the other officers would’t move. The men behind 
sliouled and raved, and the blast and concussion of exploding 
shells created a panie. Someone piishcd Laki from behind 
and hc felt trapped, conlused and aiigry. 

When the advance guard began to move Lala pushed and 
shoved. Somehow, in a moment, he had becorne chockful of 
anger and impatience and the fear in him was smothered. He 
felt like a monster who would annihilate everything in his way. 

As they threaded their way through the maże of communi- 
cation trenches the path was comparatively elear, cxcept that 
they could hcar an enfilade fire fartłicr ahead. 

In spite of the resurgencc of fear, Lalu was master of himself 
now. He remembered that he had felt this sureness in himself 
during the days when he used to lead moc:k battles for the 
castle-like rnound on the top of the hill near the briek ovens at 
Nandpur. The rcsourcefulness and ingenuity of his youth 
seeined to return to him. His feet trod the ground with the 
lightness of a conąueror. But, as if to sustałn himself at the 
pitch of excitement or because the fear in him was only quies- 
cent, he mumbled like Padre Anandalc, as he procceded bent 
at an angle of forty-five: ‘The sun, the moon and the stars 
are darkening . . . the day . . . the night. ... * 

Before he knew where he was the advance linę met some 
Germans in a trench which had been widened by a shell crater, 
Uncle Kirpu had jurnped right in. 

Lalu looked round for the barest moment, and then leaped 
in too, A German from a nest beyond the parapet had fixed 
his aim on him but hesitated and pulled the trigger only alittle 
after Lalu decided to go irito the crater. 

With instantaneous resolution, the boy stooped Iow like a 
lion on the prowl and charged him with his bayonet, fixing him 
with such force that the butt of his rifle resounded back on his 
chest. The man gnashed his teeth and groaned as he fell. 
Lalu groped for his victim, to finish him, murmuring: ‘ Wecp 
and wail. . . rape-mother!’ 

He had not suspected such cruelty in himself, but before his 
fear or pity could restrain him, a shell soared in the sky and 
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illuminated the shadows and the glass of a wrist-watch on his 
victim’s wrist. He swooped upon the prize, slightly afraid 
that the man’s ghost might strike him or possess hiiri. He liad 
longed for a wrist-watch. He undid tlie Icather strap and, 
trembling, took the watch and let the hand drop, still warm, 
on the German’s side. . . . 

*Go ahead, ohe, hurry,’ the shouts hdlowed him. 

And he raced behind the advance guard which was clearing 
the front linę of Germans with hand-to-hand bayonet fighting. 

The men behind him had overflowcd the shell hole. Thcn, 
maddened and desperate likc bcasts, they had raced up the 
parapet, climbed it and were running towards the front linę, 
against a withering machine-gun firc, as if they had decided to 
go to their doom. 

The trcnches here were so narrow that the littered iip bodies 
of the dead almost choked the passage. 

Lalu swerv'ed round and madę his way to the front linę by 
a tortuoiis routc through another pit by which Kirpu was 
heaying himself along. 

'Why Uncle?’ he shouted. 

‘AIoo right!’ he said in a mockery of English speech. 

As they crawled up the front linę trench from a strip of open 
ground, wave after wave of Dogras and Tommies were rushing 
at the few Germans left in that part of the trench. 

‘Lie still and Iow,’ Kirpu warned the boy. 

The Dogras who had filled the crater were spreading through 
the recaptured front linę now, a smali strip of trench which was 
all they had gaincd for the loss of those choking bodies which 
lay heaped farther up. 

‘Gomc on, son,’ Kirpu said. 

Lalu was glad to be on the move as he had had to hołd his 
breath every time a stray shell burst and he felt exposed to the 
enemy fire. 

Owen Sahib was bending over someone*s body, with his own 
left arm held to his chest. 

Lalu went up towards him hoping it was not Jemadar Subah 
Singh, for in spite of the boy’s arrogance his old comrades were 
concerned about him. No, it was the Subedar. . . . 
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"Suchet Singli is gone,’ he said retuniing to Kirpu. ‘Suppose 
God has revcnged Hanumant on the dog.’ 

‘Who? What?’ the men in the trenches ąueried as they stood 
or sat )iow witli bent heads, looking at themselvcs spitting, 
coughing or Icaning back exhaustcd. 

Lance-Nalk Lok Nath came down and shot the bullets of his 
glance at Kirpii and Lalu. 

‘Where wcre yoii two, sons of asses?’ 

‘Obeying orders,’ Kirpu answered. 

‘Oh, protecting yoiir skins, that is morę like it. . . 

As if there was still some paiii in the bodies of the dead and 
the half dead Icft toextract, the hosts of Dcath were cxtracting 
it till the dawn. A rain of shells fcH on evcry side of their 
strip of treneh. And there was a hail of machine-gim firc 
from llie right wlicre the Germans still seerncd to occnpy long 
stretclies of the allied front Hne. . . . The sepoys just had to 
stand there and reeeivc the punishment, withont retaliating for 
fear of drawing morę fire on themselvcs. There were only 
a handful of the original company left. 

Cold and nnmb and tottering with sleep, Lalu was surprised 
to discover as hc cronched by Kirpu in the early morning that 
hc could still see, hear, smcll, feel, thathe was still in existencc, 
that he had, indced, advanced theshort distance from theruin- 
ecl farm-house and survived through the overwhelming odds 
which Destiny had put in his way. 

He was morę surprised still to find the other sepoys moving 
about, peoplc whom hc knew slightly or ,merely l>y name. 
They were slow and mechanical in their movement, or seemed 
so from the sameness of their torn khaki, because really they 
sat or lay about in the most extra-ordinary contortions, em- 
broiled in their own doora and seeking to possess in the same 
manner. 

And, perhaps because they had shared a common suflering 
and were now trying to recover their balance, they left each 
other alonc, saying little, except the words necessary to bor- 
row a match or a cigarette, as if they knew each other instinc- 
tively and were bound in a curious distant sympathy. 

They would have lain there brooding, reflecting on the past 
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to recapture their humanity, or lent theinselves to theirbroken 
dreams and reveries. But Major Pcacock, wlio had become 
thc hcad of the regiment sińce Colonel Grcen was wounded 
some days ago, arrived witłi a fcw^ men froin the Punjabi 
Muslim company and ordcrs werc given for the troops to 
spread themselves to the left wlierc, it was said, a hundred 
men of llne Sikh c ompany werc sliil holding out uncler Major 
Dunlop Sahib. These orders evoked tlic incvltahle ic^sponse, 
srnothering the smoke of that half*inran(lcscent dc^spair whicli 
had agitaled their bodics with involuntary shuddcritigs, mut- 
terings, and other tormcnts of thc llcsli. 

‘Where’s Holdar Lachman Singli?’ Lancc-Naik Aslarn-Khan 
of the Punjabi Muslim company askcd Kirpu afier thcy had 
rearranged themselves over the linę. 

‘He—he has become a rcsidcnt of the Cclestial JIeavcns!’ 
said Kirpu with a tremor on his lowcr lip. And though Aslam 
Khan had not asked him about anyone else, he pr(v:ccded : 
‘Also Dhanoo — he was diowned, tlie poor bastaid, and his 
ghost is stili unhouseled. And Hanurnant who refuscd to fight 
for “ thc dirty Sarkar”, as he called it, was shol al close rangę 
by Subedar Suchet Singli, who was himself blown to bits there.’ 
And he shook his hcad towords the sccne of ihc last night’s 
countcr-attack, a frown on his face that was sad and pitilcss. 
‘And now I suppose you will ask me about my torn uniform?’ 

Aslam Khan rcspcctcd his fricnd\s bilterness and kept quiet. 

And, for a moment, the scorn and hatred of Uncle KirpiPs 
voice lilled the air. 

‘What happened to you ?’ Kirpu asked, curt and indifierent 
even as he tried to be human. 

‘Our Subedar withdrew us to half a mile behind the village 
after we had madę a bayonet charge,’ said Aslam Klian. ‘And 
we becarae separaled in the fields. We found our way back 
to the streets, but there werc oiily bahinchod Goras there and 
not a sepoy to be seen. I asked scveral Tommies thc way but 
they do not understand anything of us. Then I met a sahib 
who spoke Hindustani and he led us to where Pcacock Sahib 
was. . . 

‘To be surę, they do not understand anything of us,’ said 
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Kirpu. *We were attacking with some Tommies last night, 
l did not know what they were doing and they did not know 
what I was doing. And shells came like Stones in the earth- 
quake at Kangra. Why didn’t they keep all our companies 
together ? . . 

‘We are going to have a reunion to-day,’ said Aslam Khan, 
‘We are going to be relieved and go to bilJets.’ 

‘It is all one,’ said Lalu. ‘Which part of heli is it?’ 

*No, we are going to rest,’ said Aslam Khan. ‘That will be 
like paradisc.’ 

A dirty black mist was sucking up the gloom of the night as 
they lurched along, nerve-racked and worn with fatigiic, to- 
wards the billets across a narrow, pitted road, fuli of puddlcs 
and mud. Occasionally they lookcd back to measure the dis- 
tance they had covered or were startled by the shells which 
burst over the trees by the trenchcs where another battalion 
had taken over. But thcn they adjusted the packs on their 
backs, lifted their downcast faces and looked ahead. . . . 

For it had seemed an interminable time waiting for the re- 
lieving battalion to come. And whcn the I5th Sikhs, which 
forined part of the Jullundhur Brigade, did come, splashing the 
mud, shouting and rattling, fresh from billets, fooling and en- 
thusiastic like cliildren, they were a long time taking over 
charge, quarrclling about who should have the trench ‘props’. 

‘You wait, my son, no one has gained immortality in war,’ 
Uncle Kirpu had said to the Sikhs who took over, before 
emerging into the muddy morass of the fields. 

Now that they had been on the road their cold feet seemed 
to be warming, and, perhaps because they were marching in a 
column, or because their congealed blood was melting, they 
hurried forward, fuli of the urgency and exhilaration of 
escape. 

‘Any news of the spring?’ Lalu asked mockingly. 

‘Little strength and a long day’s march,’ said Kirpu briefly. 

And for a whilc they slogged along silently, thump, thump, 
thump. . . . 

The yillages looked strangcly grim in the half light with the 
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debris of their shattćred bridges, of the naked ruins of thcir 
houses, with horror-struck Windows atłd charred wood gaping 
out of roofs and walls, with the gaunt, dismantled churches 
rearing their shadows across the hundrcds of old and new 
mounds of graves where the spirits of the dead secmed to 
crowd together waiting to possess the living who came that 
way. 

Such was the ghostly dread of the uncanny gloorn that Lalu 
felt comparatively comforted to see the wooded slant of the 
ridge on the left raked by shell lirę. But it was an arca of 
smali hillocks and the broken ends of numerous ridges. 

On they went across the narrow circuitous road which had 
now entered the plains, on and on. 

Soineone began chirping a melody as if at the sight of the 
hills, 

‘One dies, another sings folk-songs!’ Kirpu said. 

Indeed, Lalu thought, it scemed unholy to sing a sentimcntal 
ditty of the hills. And he looked back along ihc columns to 
sce who it was. The hedges alongside the roads preeluded a 
good view of the troops, and then they were passing by a 
cluster of houses outside which a group of childreri stood, 
whispering to each other even as they looked at the strange 
apparitions. 

‘Ti.sh, mish, tish,’ Uncle Kirpu aped their accent with asmilc 
that creascd his face. And he lovingly smacked hi.s lips to 
caress them as if they werc the youiig ones of birds or animals. 

The children smiled and some of them ran among the fowls 
to the doors of their houses whilc the others l>cgan to run with 
the troops as Kirpu beckoned them. 

‘Eighty years of age and named Infant!’ mocked Lalu. 

But Uncle Kirpu was not to be restrained and waved to 
some dirty, war-worn Tommies who were crowding round a 
roadside cafe, their eyes rolling rcstlessly in their curiosity to 
sce the Indians pass. 

Lalu’s blank face struggled lo smile. But his eyes glowed 
fevcrishly and his limbs sagged. He felt he was a different 
species of man from the Tommies who were cheering the 
troops, not bccause they were wbite soldiers and he was a Hin- 
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dustani sepoy (for from the way that the Tommies had lived 
and moved in the irenchcs under the same conditions as the 
sepoys that difference had now ceased to cxist), but because the 
men oiitside the cafć, like the enthusiastic Sikhs who had 
relieved the G9tłi, had already rested and were living to a dif- 
ferent rhythin froin the sepoys who came from the black heli 
of the treiiches. 

‘I wish they would stop us here sornewhere,’ Lalu said as 
they crossed tlie square. 

‘lliat housc is yours/ Uncle Kirpu said pointing to a farm- 
hoMse at the end of tlic village. ‘Only don’t stretch your 
hands to il.’ 

La 1 11 perse ve led. 

Cui iously it was, as Linde Kirpu said by a fluke, the farm- 
house wliere they wcrc goiiig to rest. 

For Major Peacock Sahib halted the men with a ges turę, 
whiłe Duniop Sahib went ahead with the other officers. 

The Major did not open his niouth to shout orders, but the 
ranks dressed themselves into somc kind of array with a grim, 
wcary shuflle. And then, aiitomatically, they began to cali 
their numbers with cracked voic:es. Out of a total strength of 
seven hundi ed and fifty, there were two hundred and fifty left. 

Ali was still for a moment. 

Then the word ‘Dismiss’ came as a long wished for magie. 

The ranks walked up in fours, hard and rigid, as if still held 
logether ])y the invisil)le chords of discipline. But as they filed 
away from the road they lurched olf, lightfooted, relaxing their 
muscles and dissoIved into the musty lanes behind billet- 
ing ofliccrs. 

That night the no. 2 company slept on beds of straw in a 
large dusty barn near the farm-house by the brook. Most of 
the sepoys did not cven take off their uniforms or taste a 
bite of food. 
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IX 


Thev wcre served tea early in the morning and they rcvived, 
clustercd abont in groups, smoked, rcstcd and touk olF their 
puttees, boots, bdts and water bottles. 

‘There is a brook of elear water runniiig outside,’ Uncle 
Kirpu said as he came back singuig hyiuns from where he had 
gone in the half-dark to relicve hiinsclf. ‘ I had a dip. Why 
don’t you go, son, and have one?’ 

Lalu wanted a balh badly, but he shivered at the thought of 
the cold outside. He leaned back on the uncoulli pillow of his 
cquipment and tried to make up his mind. 

‘Go on, son,’ Kirpu coaxed him. ‘It is cold but you will 
feel fresh aflerwards.’ 

But the boy only siniled a cowardly sinilc. 

* What a dirty swine you arc,’ Uncle Kirpu rcproached him. 
‘You haven’t bathed all these days, and now when you have 
a chance, you sit there, frightened likc a baby.’ 

The boy mustered the necessary courage and walked out. 
Outside a mild sun was shining and thcrc was a slight brcezc. 
But the World scemed fuli of light after the duli, rnonotoifous 
grey skies of the days in the trenches. 

And, behind the barn, the brook inovcd swiftly by the queer 
fan of the windmill, bubbling like a hili-nullah. 

He hastened towards the sepoys who werc laughing as they 
splashed each other or pushed their unwilling cornrades into 
the cold water. 

There was a happiness in their antics which was contagious 
and set him quivering with the memories of his early mornings 
on the yillage wells with his cronies. The sirnplicity of their 
behaviour gave them a certain dignity in his eyes, a view 
which some of the Tommics, who sat on the canal bank ad- 
miring them, seemed to share. 

Excited by the hilarity of the atmosphere, he wondered at 
the joyous mdifTercnce with which he himsclf and these others 
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could forget their doom, at the light-heartcdness to which they 
could abandon themselves immediately after the most rigorous 
hardships, 

‘Come on/ the men shouted, *Hurry! Throw him into 
the water! . , / 

He capered aside, out of the reach of the two men who lay in 
ambush for him, but they leapt at him and caught him, one at 
the legs, the other at the shoulders. 

‘Now talk to us!’ one of them said. ‘Did you want to fly 
out of our reach?’ 

‘Forgive me/ Lalu said. H won’t run.’ 

‘Promise/ they said. 

*I promise,’ he answered them. 

They let him down tenderły and went for someone clse. 

By the smali wooden bridge, where the stream elbowed past 
another farm-house, somc village women were washing their 
garments like the Indian women, while they gossiped or cried 
shrilly to their broods of children, who slood watching the 
sepoys performing their abliitions to the tune of holy verses, the 
names of God and the various spiritual conundrums. Ap- 
parently these women did not mind the hairy semi-nudity of 
the sepoys, for they went on bcating their linen without any 
embarrassment, cackling like a cluster of hens to each other, 
The sepoys, too, usually so afraid of the white folk that they 
could not make the slightest gesture which might be consider- 
ed disrespectful, self-effacing to the point of raaking them- 
selves scarce, were now casuał and hearty, almost as if they 
were at home. 

The laughing, rippling eager rush of the water was 
inviting and he stripped, careful to bc modest. But just at that 
moment a Punjabi Muslim, having no aprori to tie round him- 
self, entered the water stark nakcd and a chuckle arose among 
the crowd of sepoys and the French women. 

Lalu waded into the w^ater gingerly. At first he tried to play 
with it, then trembling, shivering, smiling, he took a dip and 
began to rub himself furiously. The dirt and scum of days 
began to roli off his łimbs. He called to some sepoys who were 
retreating towards the farm-house for soap. They called 
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to some of their comrades who werć soaping theniselves by the 
windinill to throw the soap to Lalu. The chunk was passed 
from hand to hand. He soaped himself and, after dipping 
again, ran out of the frcezing water and began to towel himself, 
smiling to the platoon of children who stood watching him. 

‘Gho,’ one of the morę forward of them said, inirnicking the 
shivering men. 

* What are you saying V he exclaimed in Punjabi and 
mimicked the boy: ‘Cho, eh, cho!’ 

'What arc these kids saying^ asked a sepo)^ who crouched by 
the brook, sunning himself and watching the fun, 

The children laiighed at the hicomprełiensible speech of the 
sepoys. And the sepoys laughcd back and cheered them with 
a crude blulf of tenderness for the little ones. 

'Andre! Andrć!’ a shrill cali came from the bridgehcad. 
And a woman who was washing clothes replied, even as 
she rolled her slcevcs up to hcr shoulders, dippcd her linen 
in the water, scrubbed it with a soap board and dipped it 
again. 

Andre, who was one of the boys in the group, looked round, 
then turiicd a deaf car and looked at Lalu with a smile, 
as much as to say, T don’t care for their rebukes, I want 
to talk to you.’ 

As Lalu was getting into his coat, however, a young 
girl came rushing out of the farm-house and, grimly catching 
hołd of Andre, began to drag him back, while the kid at- 
ternpted to wrest himself from her hand. 

‘Maman,’ shouted the girl, hcr long dark hair glistening 
across her flushed red cheeks. 

Mama shouted back what seemed like a string of long drawn 
out curses, imprecations, entreaties and injunctions to Andre. 

Andre protested with ‘something, something, something 
Marie’. 

And a tussle began between the two, Andre viciously obstin- 
ate, beating and kicking, Marie laughing and weeping as 
she dragged her brother. 

*Don’t fight, oh rape of your daughters!’ the crouching 
sepoy said. 
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But that adviće, dclivered in Bunjabi, was of no avail. 

Encouraged by a word from the stranger, Andre now 
bit Marie on her hands to secure release from her grasp, 
till the girl shrieked again hysterically, ‘Maman! MamanI’ 

Lalu lunged forward and picked up Andre and carried him 
towards his mothcr. At this the boy became docile and for- 
got all about his ąuarrel with Marie, who followed modestly 
behind. 

As they got to the door of the house by the bridge, Lalu 
laid the boy down. 

In triumph Andre poked his tongue at Marie, a compliment 
which, as soon as Lalu had turned his back, Marie returned by 
poking her tongue at Andre and Lalu both. 

Lalu could not help smiling to see the girl twisting her little 
face like a child, even thoiigh she seemed grown up from the full- 
ness of her breasts. And therc was such a light gaiety about her 
that he looked back and contemplatcd her again, for a moment, 
with intense amusemcnt. Shc caught him in tlie act of looking 
and poked her tongue out at him with deliberate mischief. He 
laughed a great hearty laugh of embarrassment and sauntered 
back to the farm-house. 

Haviiig fed to satiety on the feast that tlic cooks prepared for 
the day, the sepoys dozed to make up for the sleeplessness of the 
nights in the trenches or sat aimlessly about, smoking the while. 
And, the strangę thing was that the Sikhs, to whom tobacco 
is taboo, did not object to the Hindu Dogras pufhng away with 
asthmatic coughings. 

Lalu sat smoking, his restless memory keeping him awake, 
and the awareness of the gap left by Dhanoo and Lach¬ 
man growing on him through a confuscd medley of visions and 
feclings, when Jemadar Subah Singli came into the barn. 

‘Where is Kirpu?’ hc asked, in his familiar authoritative 
manner. It seemed that hc had just sauntered down to the 
barn from a house across the road in which he was staying 
with two other ofiicers, to sec his old cronies. For what else 
could he want with the company, Lalu thought, on the first 
day in the billets? 
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*Ohe, Jemadar Sahib! Jemadar Sahib has comci’ Lalu whis- 
pered as he shook Kirpu. 

*Ah, Jemadar Sahib, come on my head, come on my shonl- 
ders,’ said the old man with a spccial emphasis on the Jemadar 
Sahib as he sat iip, belching and lieavy. ‘Ohe, givc the 
Jemadar Sahib something to sit on/ 

®No, no, I just came to tell you something I had donc for 
you,’said Subah, Uhough you remain the ungratcful wrctch 
that you have always been. . . / 

^Sit down, son, have a little tea, sit down,’ said Kirpu with 
an ease which sprung from the strength of łiis simplicity. 
*You can tell me the worst. . . And then the old man 
turned to Lalu: *Go and fetch a tumblerfnl of tea from the 
cook. . . .* 

Lalu was about to get up from wherc he sat smoking, but 
the Jemadar raised his arni ofiicially and protested. 

‘Don’t make a fuss, Ict the others sleep.’ 

*Acha, you can stand and be a gentleman,’ said Kirpu, 
‘but my old limbs are a little cramped from the war and 
it is a holiday, so you will forgive me, won’t you, Jemadar 
Sahib?’ 

‘No, I must go and see Babu Khushi Ram and give him a 
report of yestcrday’s action,’ began Subah. ‘The Commander- 
in-Ghief Sahib Bahadur is coming to inspect the troops and 
arrangements have to be madę.’ 

‘Really, Jemadar Sahib?’ Dhayan Singh ąueried. 

‘Where is the paradę, then?’ Rikhi Ram asked. 

‘The Jangi Lat himself, did you say, Huzoor?’ said a Sikh 
sepoy. 

‘ Whose pride is greatest — that of the soldier or the generał?’ 
Kirpu said to rob the news of the element of dramatic surprise 
which the Jemadar wanled to put into it. 

‘He is said to have fought on the border,’ said Lalu. 

‘Yes, son, there is a rumour that he was also in Afrceka,’ 
added Kirpu. 

‘Don’t tell lies and spread rumours,’ ordered Subah. 

*Son, this was before you were born. . . / Kirpu began to 
cxplain. 
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‘Shut up!’ the Jemadar said sternly, flushing a vivid red 
passion of anger, and liirned to go, 

Then he snddenły realized that he had not said what he had 
come to tell Kirpu. But hehad brought abouta wali between 
himself and liis friends by shouting. 

He stood for a moment, hesitating ahout the best way to 
retreat from an uncomfortable situalion, and sought to 
assumc the hard, cold mask of authority without betraying the 
slightest cmolion. 

But by now he had arouscd the sepoys in the barn from 
their siesta. And the unrest, bred by the violent arrogance of 
his manner, quivercd in the stiibborn resistance of his will not 
to retreat without showing a sign of strength. 

Luckily for him Lance-Naik Lok Nath came into the barn 
at that moment. 

‘Lance-Naik Lok Nath,’ said the Jemadar directiy, ‘you are 
to present yoursclf with Sepoy Kirpa Ram to the officer 
commanding Sahib Bahadur to-morrow morning for your 
stripes.’ 

And he turned on his heels with an attempt at a drarnatic 
abruptness. 

‘Have I been promoted Havildar?’ said Lok Nath, his face 
lighting up with the only smilc with which its thin lips had 
cver been known to be illiiminated. 

‘Yes, it is about your promotions that I came,’ said Subah, 
‘but that fool Kirpu will not listen. . . And he walked out 
with an excess of cnergy. 

Lance-Naik Lok Nath followed him ingratiatingly. 

‘Make yourself a sheep and the wolf will eat you,’ Kirpu 
muttered under his brcath. And, fetching a cigarette out of 
his pocket, wetting it with raoistcned lips, he continued: 
‘Come, son, give me a match, it takes great wisdom to laugh 
at one’s high rank.’ 

‘Why did you not let him speak?’ Lalu rebuked the old 
man. *He had come to tell you of your promotion, as he said.’ 

‘Now what could I do with him?’ said Kirpu. ‘He has 
grown up in my hands and is the same to me as he was at five. 
And he shows off so. . . 
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‘But you are in the army and he is your officcr/ protested 
Lalu. 

Unclc Kirpu sighed as if hc were hurt at the conduct of the 
Jemadar. 

‘Chcer up, you are yourself an officer iiow/ said Lalu. ‘A 
Lance-Naik! Uncle, brother-iii-law! The son of a Lance- 
Naik, ho!’ 

‘That stripe won’t give me a permanent cramp in the ncck,’ 
Kirpu said. ‘Two days of glory! I have no wish to be half 
sahib and half man, half partridge and half quail . . . after 
Lachman’s death.’ 

‘Come and let us eat the air,’ said Lalu, after a little while, 
and he dragged Uncle Kirpu from wherc the old man sat 
brooding. 

They emerged from the farmstead where they were billeted 
and tried to make a short cut through some out-houses by the 
edge of a field. 

But as they proceeded bcyond the shadow of a hay-stack 
they found themselves in a shed. 

Hens rulBed themselvcs with loud protesting cackles, drop- 
ping feathers as they ran wiih swarms of chicks across the 
manure heap that lay neatiy stacked in a corner; cows mooed 
defiancc; from some where in the sheds; pi gs grunted their fore- 
bodings of ruin, 

The sepoys were about to retreat when there was a shrill 
exchange of opinions in the house and, first, Andre and Marie, 
then Babu Khushi Ram and a red-cheeked old Frenchman, 
with a huge aureole-like beard came rushing into the courtyard. 

* Where have you come from, dead ones?’ greeted Babu 
Khushi Ram effusively. 

‘Our dead are still better than your living, Babuji,’ said 
Kirpu. ‘But we are happy to see you.* 

‘Let me congratulate you on your promotion,* Khushi Ram 
said to Kirpu, embracing him. And, then turriing to Lalu, he 
said in a voice that sounded curiously new after the few days 
of their separation: ‘Son, I hcar you showed great bravery 
in battle.* 
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The old man with the beard who had bcen beaming all this 
time mimcd to Khushi Ram indicating the house. 

‘Papa says you must come in,* the Babu interpreted. 

‘If he does not drag us through the thorns, we shonld like 
to see his farm,’ said Kirpu. 

Lalu would have becn cqiially kecn to go into the house 
where Marie had withdrawn at the cali of her mother, but he 
willingly followcd Papa and the others ‘through the thorns’ by 
which Kirpu meant the parcelJed allotments of yegetables be- 
yond which lay the stablcs surrounded by sheds, enclosures 
and sties. 

Tłicy looked in from the open upper doors of the wonder- 
ful cages, first into the warrn comfort of a cubicle in which sat 
pigs, clean and red and fat. 

* Almost as well groorned as the Sałiibs,’ Kirpu said, looking 
significantly towards Lalu whosc prcdilection for Yilayat was 
notorious. 

‘ To be surę, the stable is not ankle-dcep in manure as in 
our villages,’ retorted Lalu, ‘and these pigs are not like the 
lean, shrivelled mice that spread like a grisly plague on our 
countryside. . . .* 

‘Acha Huzoor!’ acknowicdged Kirpu and movcd on to the 
neat cowsheds, whose stone floors were spotless. The hefty, 
smali horned, well-polishcd cows raised their snozzles at them, 
stared and bowed. ‘What are they saying?* Kirpu conti- 
nued. 

‘Praying to God that they might be transported to Unclc 
Kirpu’s yillage,’ mocked Lalu, ‘ so that they can roli about in 
the mud, eat grass out of their own dung and be under no 
obligation to give milk,’ 

‘They yield three times as much as one of our own spindly 
cows,* informed Khushi Ram. ‘And what’s morę you don’t 
have to tie their legs. Papa Labusiere has a machinę to milk 
them with.* 

‘A machinę to milk cows with, rcally?* Lalu asked almost 
stunned. 

‘Look at their sleep,’ added Babu Khushi Ram« 

‘Where?* said Kirpu rather non-plussed. 
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‘There,’ indicated Lalu. ‘ I supposc you expect them to be 
an agitated, frightened mass, huddicd in one corner/ 

‘But thcy are diseascd, eaten up by the worm/ shouted Kirpu 
to keep his end up. 

The farmer apologized in incoinprchensible words and gcs- 
tures about the shaven, powdercd patches on their bodics, and 
Babu Kbushi Ram explained that thcy were being trcated 
with some medicinc which was rnarvellous. Uiicle Kirpu 
began to suggcst some herbs while the Babu interpreted this 
to the Frenchman. 

Lalu strayed farther ahead and looked at a couple of mettle- 
some horses with dark, velvety winler coats, snorting at the 
hay as they stood in an immacuJatc slabie. His cyes bulged as 
hc stared at this wonder farm. If il was typical of Yilayati 
peasant households thcu all liis righteous indignatioii against 
his own villagc folk had becn justified and his aspiration to 
live as European farmers lived a great ideał. He wishcd some 
of the old fogies of his yillage werc here, for thcn he could 
show thern liow truć had been his talk about reforming the 
village. In the abscnce of any of the elders of Nandpur, he 
vcnt his spleen on old Uncle Kirpu, as he suddenly turned 
round and said; 

‘Now, tell me, would you prefer us to live the livcs of bul- 
locks or would you have your bullocks live like hunian bcings?’ 

‘This pcaceful stone-floored, clean world is agreeable cnough, 
son,’ said Kirpu, ‘but . . 

‘But what?’ inąuired Lalu impatiently. ‘I suppose you 
think there is no God resident here because there is no warm 
dung and urine mixed up into a dough with the bodies of the 
cattle? . . 

*No, son, but even the rats in the sahibs’ houses scem shrewd,’ 
said Kirpu lamely. ‘They are superior people . . . though I 
wonder why they are killing each other and making a large 
gravcyard of this land. . . .’ 

It scemed to the old man that there werc as many people in 
the world as there were stars in the sky, and thcy all lived 
according to their own different ways. And lifc wasshort and 
there was no use worrying about it. People werc bom, grew 
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up and died so rapidly, especially in a war like the one in which 
they were employed to fight. And the different parts of the 
worki were so littJe acquainted with each other. And men so 
quickly forgot what happened to them that one could not change 
anything. This war, for instance, would have driven him crazy 
if he had tr icd to consider it, to say nothing of stopping it. 

‘ Oh, to ery beforc the blind is to ruin one’s cyesight/ said 
Lalu desperately. 

The farmer was still srniling and explaining. His son, Andre, 
was all for dragging ‘Les Hindus’ to the chicken coops. 

Babu Klmshi Ram thought that the excursion was ending 
in the unfruitful controversics of yokels with whom his urban 
rnind had no sympathy. 

*Come,’ he suggested, ‘and have a little coffee at the cafe 
where I generally go in the evenings.’ 

After much polite bowing to the old farmer, he led his friends 
out of the yard towards the main road. 

A slow drizzle of rain began almost as they issued out of the 
farm-house and walkcd across the bridge, past some smali 
cottages. A cold wind stirred the trees by the brook and a 
leaf or two fluttered down and mixed with the profusion of 
autumn rubbish on both sides of the road. 

They did not speak to each other for some time. The even 
tread of their feet showed that they were suppressing their 
secret thoughts in the stiffened muscles of the ‘lef-right, lef- 
right’ into which they fell so casily. 

After a little while, however, Lalu noticed that Babu Khushi 
Ram, primarily a quill-driver for all his pride in the uniform 
of the colour Havildar, and unschooled to paradę, was not 
keeping step and was glancing furtively this side and that, as 
if making up his mind to ask a question. He was surę that 
the Babu wanted to know their experiences and of what had 
happened to their friends or something to do with the war, the 
destiny which encompassed them and beyond which there 
were no thoughts. But he felt tender about his memories of 
the days in the trenches. 

‘Strange for a farm to be so close to the linę,* he said to 
avoid Khushi Ram asking any ąuestions. 
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*The Family is very affectionatc,’ the Babu said, noticing that 
the sepoys scemed very touchy and did not want to talk of 
the Irenches. ‘And the children are very attached to rne.* 

And they were all silent again. 

For there was a gulf between the soldiers and the Babu: the 
sepoys being part of the war could not scparate themsclves 
from it, much as they wanted to, and the clerk was not only 
separate from it, because he stayecl behind the lines, but a 
superior in rarik and therefore the object of a distant respect 
which was a kind of resentment. 

There were crowds of soldiers in the market square, Tommies 
walking briskly along in twos, sepoys standing in little groups 
watching the twilight of procecding tcntatively towards the 
cafe on the cross roads. An oflicer of the 129th Baluchis pas- 
sed by and they saluted efficiently, eyes straight and hcads erect. 

Lalu caught sight of a young girl who came from the direc- 
tion to which they were going and thought of his adventurc 
with Marie and her brother Andre by the brook in the morn- 
ing and the coincidencc by which the girl who had cheeked 
him had turned out to be the daughter of the farmer with whom 
the regimental office and the British officers were billeted. And, 
beneath the wcight of his l>ent head, he recalled the puzzled, 
incomprehensible look of recognition she had given him and 
the furtive, meaningless look which he had given her and then 
withdrawn to kcep up appearances in the presence of his com- 
panions. The two looks seemed to become one look, and into 
this he wanted to put a meaning, so that he could linger and 
yearn to realize the promise of contact with her budding 
beauty. 

From glimpses of the cafe behind swinging doors, the place 
scemed fuli of French and English soldiers, and smoke, illumi- 
nated by the garish light of gas lamps. 

They stopped and looked at each other and knew that they 
were all thinking the same thought—whether to enter. 

‘Have you lost your way?’ Lalu asked Babu Khushi Ram, 
sińce it was he who had brought them here. 

The Babu had freąuented the place before there were many 
Tommies in the villagc, but now felt timid and afraid. 
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* Why?’ asked Kirpu, ‘What is the dclay?’ 

‘Let’s go in, come what may,’ said Khushi Ram mustering 
courage, though he rcally hoped that Kirpu would dccide 
against it. And łie regrctted that he had not oflcred them 
tea at his billet in the farm. 

‘This is not Hindiislan bat France,* said Laki to assurc 
hirnself against the fcar of the white men that baulked them. 

‘The ?)oy is trapping us into a strange situation,’ the Babu 
said even as łie advanced. 

‘ They can’t eat us,’ said Lalu desperately. 

But two Brkish officers with Sam Browne beks stood by 
the counter. 

‘I at least am going back,’ the Babu said, turning taił. 

‘I feel ashamed to enter,* Kirpu whispered as he stood in the 
doorway. ‘ We might be reported.’ 

Just then, however, a Sikh Subedr of the 69th pushed past 
them into the cafe with a Havildar. 

‘Come on,’ Lalu clragged both the Babu and Kirpu. 

*The boy’s senses ]iave left him,’ Uncle Kirpu protested 
faintly as he entered. 

They stood stupefied to find themselves in a crowded, smoky 
room, fuli of the babble of tongues, and waited uneasily for a 
moment. 

Lalu assumed responsibility and sought to conduct hirnself 
and his companions with assurance even as his hcart throbbed 
at his daring. With a grim effort, which exaggerated his 
demeanour to a show of haughtiness, he walkcd towards a 
table where there were four chairs and beckoned to his com¬ 
panions authoritatively. His heart thumped and he looked 
this side and that to survcy the scene, fuli of French and Eng- 
lish officers and men and a sprinkling of Indians. 

Hardly had Kirpu and Khushi Ram come up to join him 
when a French officer marched up towards them, reeled, sat 
hirnself down, produced a piece of shrapnel, and began to ex- 
plain something about it in words and gestures from which 
they gathered that the shell had fallcn somewhere outside. 

A dark, sleek littlc girl with green eyes camc for their orders, 
and was going to ask them by signs what they \9antcd, when 
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the Francisi caught hołd of her by thc waist, while shć shook 
and wriggled and shrieked even as she smiled provokingly. 

As Lalu turned round to look he found that thcy had becomc 
the centre of attraction in the cafe. He was afraid soine officer 
would come and ask them to quit. Instead there were ordy 
catcalls, wild thumping of tables, passionate shrieks of laughtcr 
and bursts of desire as if the pent up appetites of the men had 
suddenly found a target. 

The officer let tlie girl go and, signing towards the Indians, 
said ‘Cognac’. 

Babu Khushi Ram nodded assent and the girl went to fetch 
the drinks. 

The officer now began to discoursc in broken English about 
thc piece of shrapnel. 

‘German shell aah! . . . German big offensive make in tren- 
ches. Lesindu brave, vcry brave! . . 

And he solemrily shook harids with all tłie three Indians and 
llien continued with appropriate gestures. 

*This town, sometimes guns! Shell, Horribil! Celagare! . . . 
Front, machine-guns, shells, shells, shells, no sleep, earthąuake, 
Celagare! , , . Pop-pop, pop, fire . . . dead! Celagare! . . .’ 

Lalu and Kirpu laughed mirthlcssly at the mocker)^ which his 
pantomimę madę of the war. And they lilted their heads to 
Babu Khushi Ram, as much as to say, ‘ Did yoii hear that; 
that is war, it is a joke. . . .’ 

The drinks came. 

The officer began to pay for thera, but Khushi Ram wouldn’t 
havc it and insisted on paying and there was a war of courte- 
sies, in the midst of which arrived a lieuteriant of the Con- 
naughts who spontaneously stretched his hands to the Indians 
without any formality and coraplimented them ‘Bahadur 
sepoys! ’ as he drifted away. 

Elated by this high honour, intoxicated by the noise and 
bustle, the lightheartedness, the bonhomie of the cafe, they were 
now pleased they had come. 

The Frenchman paid, gulped down his drink and began to 
sing loudly. 

The song was taken up by somc other French soldiers and 
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soon thcy were embrolled in the aura of a familiarity which 
both embarrassed them with the strange impact of the incom- 
prehensible, shoutcd melody, and delighted them with the 
broken jolts of its zigzag, iike the belly-ache of some animal 
about to be butchered. 

And to make the atmosphere morę exciting the Tommies 
now began one of their songs and tore their throats in hearty 
unison till the faces of all the Indians flushed red hot with non- 
understanding. 

But with a native impetuosity which had not been smothered 
by the fear of ‘Duty’, Lalu bravely started to sing the rustic 
song, ‘Toomba’. 

MAfl, Toombat delighis himself...Aha, . / 

Though Khushi Ram did not join, Kirpu lent his voice to 
this and the Sikhs in the cafe not only raised their voices but, 
with a little morę cognac in them than Lalu had had, added 
the clapping of their hands to the chorus which rosę from the 
polite accents of the first intonation to a height of rowdy hila- 
rity and melted the ice of all those inhibitions in which the 
sepoys’ sensc of inferiority and fear of the sahibs had enslayed 
them for generations. 

Lalu was Hushed with his own laughter at the end of the 
song and drank ostentatiously to keep iip the spirit of jollity that 
was in the air, his cyes scanning the faces of the people in the 
cafe, as if he had becn familiar with this world for a long time, 
though in his heart there still lingered the rigid sense of res- 
ponsibility inculcated in all sepoys. 

This was the most tragic element in the position of the 
Indian soldiers: thcy were face to face with dcath in this un- 
known, but they could not stare at one of the myriad faces of 
their French and English comrades with the impunity of 
human beings. 

The young olFicer who had brought the piece of shell got up 
abruptly, said something, smiled, cordially shook hands with 
the frightened Khushi Ram, the neryous Kirpu and then with 
Lalu, who was eagerly seeking to come up to scratch, and left. 

*Didn’t I tell you that we would be all right if we came in?’ 
bragged Lalu now that the visit had been a success* 
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‘Your own wisdom and another’s wealth always seem great/ 
said Kirpu. 

'He is a captain, his mother runs a bakery/ said the Babu 
superciłiously. 

‘Anyhow, let us have anothcr drink,’ Lalu proposed, though 
his voicc lowered to a whisper with fcar at thc excess of liis 
own enthusiasm* 

‘Have somc fear, son,’ Uncle Kirpu discouragcd. 

The wave of another song which thc Francisis had taken up 
sniothered Kirpu’s words. 

The song mounted the rhythm of stainping fcct which shook 
thc hundreds of bottles arranged abovc the countcr, where a 
bald-headed, clean-shaven man stood, vigilant but ki ud to the 
boisterous refrain. Now the wholc cafe shook with its deafcn- 
ing noise and cndcd with exc]iangc of hoarse compiiments and 
mad raucous laughter. 

'Tell me about Holdar Lachman Singli and Dhanoo,’ said 
Babu Khushi Ram, after all, ihinking that a suitablc moment 
had arrived to ask tliat ąuestion. 

‘Oh, leave go Babu Khushi Ram! ... Brothers, I feel hungry,’ 
said Kirpu. And he got up, assembled hirnself carefuliy and 
strode forward, saying, T am hungry.’ 

Lalu followed. 

At this, Khushi Ram also heaved hirnself. 

Outside, the darkness seemed to have thickened, exccpt 
where the cafe lamps were throwing out a few quivers of pale 
light. There was a sinister whisper of rifle and machine-gun 
fire, almost like the rattle of a bcetle or a cockroach far away. 

‘How shall we find the way?’ said Kirpu. 

‘Even I can’t see whether I am at Lahore or Amritsar,’ said 
Khushi Ram. 

‘You come with me,’ said Lalu, cocksure in his reliance on 
his instinctive sense of direction, though his hcels struck the 
cobblestones with an uncertain emphasis. 

There was a tearing sound and a bright rocket soared across 
the black night, flowered into a star among the particlcs of 
rain, extinguished and fell with a sharp, spluttering sound some- 
where in the fields miles away. 
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Babu Khushi Ram ran a littlc caper involuntariIy. 

‘No matter, no mattcr/ whispered Kirpu to put confidcnce 
into him. 

‘Rape of its mother, it goes on all day and night/ said Babu 
Khushi Ram, ‘I shall go mad.’ 

The grace of two days* rest was all that was to be allowed 
to the troops by ihe Sarkar. For, though they were still to 
rernairi in billets, they were to be subjected to a succession of 
fatigues, parades and inspections, as the corps was said to have 
lost its sense of discipline in the helter-skelter of the trenches. 

At least this is how Lalu interprcted what Lance-Naik Kirpa 
Rarn said, when he camc back from the office with the stripe 
on his shoukler. ‘The master thinks of hunting when the dogs 
are tired,’ Uncle Kirpu began. ‘And orders are that the men 
will get gout if they don’t exercise. So to-morrow, Sunday, 
Rcveille at 5 o’clc)ck in the morning. Troops march to a place 
called “Fon, phon, phon”. Then they unload raił wagons for 
cement, iron, planks, and barbed wire; load them on mule 
carts and motor lorries and march back. Day after to-mor¬ 
row, Monday: Paradę for inspection at 8 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. Show everything you carry, Account for loss of properties 
to the ąuartermaster holdars. Then bayonet practice, exercise 
and drill. Dispcrse. Have your meal. Get ready to go on a 
working party at night. Tucsday: Foot paradę, bath and rest. 
Wednesday: Bayonet practice, exercise drill. Thursday: Route 
march in the morning; go digging trenches at might. 
Friday. . . 

‘Ohe, stop it,’ Lalu protested. ‘We shall do it: “A dog’s 
taił has to keep wagging even if it is allowed to sit down.” 
We know the fate of the hounds in heli. . . .’ 

‘Touneed not complain, son,’ Kirpu assured Lalu. ‘You 
are being takcn on to help in the office. They want somcone 
who can write letters home for the illitcrates. Babu Khushi 
Ram wants you to go and see him about it. The Ajitan Sahib, 
who was wounded in the arm, is coming back. Lancc-Naik 
Lok Nath has bcen madę Holdar. Scpoy Kirpa Ram has been 
madę a Lancc-Naik. So that when anyone trics to get ahead 
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ofyou just leli me and I shall . . / And he madę a comic ges. 
turę with his upraised hand as Lok Nath was woni to do when 
he was angry, and madc a mockery of Lance-Naikism. 

The roiitinc of rest annoimced by Uncle Kirpu persuaded 
Lalu to choose the paradise of the ofhcc, cven bcfore it was 
offcred to him. It was better to be a scribc in Heaven rather 
than a scntinel in Heli. Besides thcre was the prospect of 
being near a houri. 

He begau to gct ready to go and see Babu Khushi Ram. 
But before hc had rolled the puttecs on his icgs the Babu him- 
self arrivcd and gave liirn the news. 

The Hiridu laws of hospitality alone would ordinarily have 
dcmanded that the N.C.O.s, the men, and the cooks should 
run round niaking tea when so exalled a personage as the Babu 
dcigned to visit the barn, but this nioniing thcre was Uncle 
Kirpu’s stripe to be cclebrated, and, what was morę importaiit 
from the point of view of the av"crage sepoy, all the subterfuges, 
tlje inuendos and the subtle suggestions of llattery, had to be 
brought to bear on the Babu in order to whcedle out of him 
advance information about prizes, medals, grants of land and 
life pensions won for distinguished gallantry in the trcuches. 

For when they first joined the army, these Icgionaries did so 
because, as the sccond, tliird or fourlh sous of a pcasant family 
overburdcned wath debt, they had to go and carn a little ready 
cash to pay ofF the interest on the mortgage of the few acres of 
land, the only tliing which stood between the family and its 
destiny. Of course, these second, tliird and fourth sons ‘sprung 
from the loins of tigresses’, as the reeruiting sergeant used to 
cali them, living the confined life of smali interests in the re- 
mote villages of the hills and plains, were scnsitive to the elegant 
ciit of the tight whitc trousers, the doublc-stud tunics, the 
shapely turbans with red under-turbans, and the well-oilcd soft 
shoes which the Sarkar gave as rcgulation mufti to the scpoys 
to be paid for, by instalinents, wdien they went home on fur- 
lough. And though the five or six rupees they could save out 
of the cleven rupees standard pay could not feed the insatiabic 
greed of the landlord or moncyłender, it helped to feed the 
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pigeon-bellied grandmother and to make up the gaps in the 
arrears of rent for five years ago due to the Government. Bc- 
sides, the soldier pledged to fight the battles of the King-Em- 
peror brought the necessary prestige to keep the local police- 
man at bay and to bail out brothers, fathers, or uncles, who 
were arrested for non-payment of rent or debt. And, of 
course, always tłie proud family imagined that the second, third, 
fourth son would win promotion, a sudden prize, a grant 
of land or a life-pension for conspicuous bravery in battle, and 
that would help them to pay off all arrears and start elear of 
all the misery once again with fuli possession of the land. 

Generally the second, third or fourth son just returned to a 
family, which was all dead through a local famine or epidemie 
or grown old and beggarly out of the bitterness of keeping its 
end lip in a world of rapacity and greed. And the second, 
third, or fourth son bccame a scareerow, a peon, or a care- 
taker for the shopkeepers. Sometimes a war was on somewhere, 
in a geography of which the family or the son had no concep- 
tion, and hc faded out into thin air, only to confirm his own 
and the family \s prejudice that all who went beyond the 
mountains or across the black waters were destined for heli. 

But, occasionally, one man in a village returned, with a 
stripe on his arm or a star on his shoulder, or a medal on his 
chest, and demandcd a large dowry before he would wed the 
daughter of any worthy in his brotherhood. And the young 
men of the village lookcd at him and soon the reeruiting offices 
of the district became busier. 

And once now in a while in a district arrived a hero, a man 
who had earned both a medal and a pension attached to it. 
And he soon becamc a legend and people came to see him, the 
wonder, especially as he had left an arm, a leg or an eye be- 
hind, and used a miraculous wooden substitute. 

The son of the landlord of a certain village in the district 
who had been promoted to a direct commission as Jemadar, 
was known to have returned, not the proverbial prodigal, but 
a Subedar Major with a brcast fuli of medals and some sąuares 
of land to his name. He was sixty, but a hill rajah sent him 
not one but two young princesses in marriage, and the country- 
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side rang with stories of how young he had looked when he rodc 
the bridal horse with his beard dyed in henna and, wonder of 
wonders, the Dcputy Gommissioner Sahib, the head of the 
district, had come and put a garland round the neck of the 
brave Subedar Major Sahib. 

Information about rewards was, therefore, the chief preoccu- 
pation of the sepoys, talking about it their main consolation in 
exile, the inspiration of it what spurred tliem on to battlc. 
How happy would be the dcar ones at home if only a rcady 
sum could help to pay ev"en a tenth part of the moneylenders’ 
interest and towards the rcpair of the roof which had been 
washecl out by the last rnonsoon before the drought! 

‘Babuji, what is the news then?’ a Sikh sepoy askcd after he 
had spread a special blanket for Khushi Ram and gjven him 
some tca. 

*The generals at the headąuarters are very biisy/ the Babu 
said evasively. ‘And, of course, it is difficult to tell what will 
happen. Only God knows!’ 

‘Still, what is the news, Babuji?’ the Sikh pcrsisted W'ith a 
smile. ‘ Our paltan fought with grcat valour . . . And what 
may we tell you, conditions were vcry diBicult! • . / 

‘What happened to Holdar Lachman Singh?’ Khushi Ram 
asked, deliberately evading the Sikh. 

It was obvious that he was just trying to be discreet about 
rewards. 

‘Next you will ask where Daddy Dhanoo is and Kharku,’ 
said Uncle Kirpu bitterly. ‘Even rats in the judge’s house 
are shrewd. And I hear that they have become thin because 
of their anxiety for their friends, the mice! . . . Are you such 
a fool as not to know that Lachman is dead? And he did not 
die of gout like the Jarnels, of asthma like our Karnels, or of 
piles like our Babus, he died like a lion fighting! . . 

‘He has been recommended to the posthumous award of the 
Indian Order of Merit, which carrics a life pension,’ said Babu 
Khushi Ram, giilping his tea. 

‘Encouragement is a great thing,’ said Kirpu with a break- 
ing voice and a flaming tongue. ‘ Promotion is still better and 
a life pension addrcssed to Holdar Lachman Singh, Yillagc 
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Pool of Blood, Tehsil Purgatory, District Heli — Wah, don*t 
speak of it! . . .* Anger had no eyes such as this old soldier’s 
as he flared at Khushi Ram. 

‘The Sarkar is very anxious to bestow well-earned awards 
on Indian troops,’ said Khushi Ram in a cold voice, ignoring 
all ihc indignation and the resentment that was in Kirpu’s 
utterancc. ‘The Karnel Sahib told me that our Jarnel has 
told the Cornmanderdn-Chief that the Sarkar must not commit 
the mistake of being niggardly in the bestowal of honours on 
Indian troops. Also, he is gencrally recommending Indian 
ranks whohave shown gallantryin action for the Indian Order 
of Merit, bccause thcre is a life pcnsion with it. It is likely 
that alrnost all those who have becn recommended will get the 
awards, thongh the Gommander-in-Chief is anxious to curtail 
this gcnrrosity. And, you may not know, that the Yictoria 
Gross, the highcst medal, was opened to Indian troops at the 
Dellii Durbar in 1911 and can be won. There is a recommen- 
dation now for a scpoy . . .You can rest assurcd. . . .* 

‘Boys, it is iny duty as a Lance-Naik to tell you that there 
are sonie gold medals being given by the women in the Red 
Lamp sliops,’ said Kirpu, getting up and breaking the party. 
‘And now, get ready for work. As some one of blessed 
memory iiscd to say; “Men arc tested when set to work’*.’ 

Ts there no land being given, Babuji?’ asked Lalu inadver- 
tently as if the echo of the voicc of some one at home was 
knocking at his brain. He had so far sat still and angry, but 
had apparently yieldcd to his hereditary love fcir land. 

‘The son of land!’ abuscd Kirpu. ‘Thank your luck that 
you are still alivc after the dangers of those trenches, Land I 
he says, the brother-in-lawl’ 

The regimontal office was housed in the ground floor of the 
dwelling house attached to the farm, and looked out towards 
a strctch of ground by the brook, about fifty yards from the 
main road and the bridge. 

When Lalu reported to Khushi Ram in the morning the 
Babu gavc him a table by the window of the front room, on 
which lay regimental files, and asked him to elear it and pro- 
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cure himself a stool or dispatch box from somewhere to sit on, 

As almost the whole battalion was on fatigue duty that day, 
no one came in to have a letter written, so Khushi Ram gave 
him the job of tidying up the room becausc, he saki, Owen 
Sahib was coming back and the two company clerks, Thanoo 
Singh and Muhammad Din, who wcre in lliis parło nr, were 
too busy to dust the place. 

Lalu realized that he was to be a kind of orderly cum scribe 
in the ofFice and was well-pleascd that he would liave to be 
moving about, sińce there was no fire, except in the hoły of 
holies, the C.O.’s room, which was also the head cJerlds. 

He set about tlie business of dusting and arranging things, 
tarrying for long whiles surrcptitiously to contemplate with 
wonder and amazement a large pictiire of a naked woman 
with a pitcher of water oyerflowing across her slioiilder, 
under which he read the title ‘Ingres—La Sourcc’. The namc, 
however, did not mean anything to him. Hc was excited by 
the open cxhibition of a woman’s nakedness in a painting, a 
thing which he had never comc across among the lithographs 
from cloth lengths which were pasted on the doors of Seth 
Chaman Lal, the moneylender of his yillage, nor anywhere in 
the picture shops of Sherkot or Manabad. 

‘ What a shameless fool is this who has been thrust upon us!* 
said Muhammad Din, the Muslim cicrk, a sharp-bcakcd old 
bird with the long crest of a turban on his head, irritated by 
the fact that Lalu was mechanically brushing the leg of a table 
while his passionate stare sought to explore the bcauty of the 
innocent, sylph-like maiden who stood spilling water from tlie 
pitcher on her shoulder. Apparently Muhammad Din had 
alrcady been resenting the presence of the picture in the room 
in which he was working. 

*When you pcoplc dive into the brook naked that is not 
shameless,* said Babu Thanoo Singh, a perky sparrow of a 
hillman, easing off from the strain of work, ‘but women must 
rcmain shrouded in white veils like ghosts. . . . But when the 
day that must come, that shall come, when Gabriel sliall an- 
nounce your approach to Allah, wah—then what to say! the 
prophet will give you a seat on couchcs adorncd with gold 
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and precious stones, and youths who continue to bloom for 
ever shall go round to attend you wiih goblets and ewers and 
cups of flowing winę—and there shall come to you houris, 
with large dark eycs like pearls hidden in their shells, as a 
reward for your past labours.’ 

‘But you shall not hear any vain discourse,’ saki the Mus- 
lim, straight-faced and very annoyed. 

‘No, you will be too busy love-making,’ said Thanoo Singh 
rolling his eyes impishly. 

‘And no one will accuse you of Sin,’ added Lalu on whose 
mind the word had preyed ever sińce those lessons by Padre 
Anandale and the other Christian rnasters in the Mission 
School at Sherkot. 

‘Don’t bark!’ Muhammad Din pecked at him, ‘or I shall 
report you to Babu Khushi Ram.’ And he settled back to 
his files, for there was no bigger insult to a Muslirn than for 
two Hindus to mock at the Prophet’s idea of Hcaven. ‘ De- 
bauchees, what goes on in your tcmples at home? Hardly any 
of you is the son of his own father! . . 

That put an end to tłie protracted thrill that Lalu was 
having through the contemplation of the nudę, but instead he 
turned with equal pleasurc to the knick-knacks and the bric-k- 
brac on the mantelpiecc, the clock, the statuettes, the books in 
an almara with glass doors and, particularly, the shiny splen- 
dour of the phonogram, and he felt a secrctexaltation at being 
in the strangc and rich exuberance of a home in Yilayat, where 
sahibs were billeted and which was repletc with the aroma of 
their cigars and winę. 

But he hcard vague stirrings in the inner sanctuaries of the 
ofiice, beyond which was the officers’ mess, and he felt the pres- 
surę of the strong will of the Sarkar which dictated complete 
silence in the execution of duties, the special Ibrm which disci- 
pline takes in a regimental office. 

While he was still pottering about with the duster and 
zealously cultivating what he imagined to be European skill 
and efficiency in the rc-arrangements of the objects d’art in 
the room there was a shuffling of forms outside the hall and 
the orderly was presenting arms to someone who seemcd from 
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the casy, soft Hindustani of his ^Salaam’ to be Owen Sahib, 

With an impetuosity that burst the bounds of discipiine, 
Lalu went to the door and saluted the Sahib. 

^Ah, Lal Singh,’ said the Adjutant with that smile with 
which he had grected him when the boy had come as a recruit 
in charge of the recruiting havildar. ‘So you havc come 
through unscathed, eh ?’ And, with a familiarity that hadn’t 
the slightest tracę of discipiine, but was niore akin to tendcr- 
ness, Owen Sahib pulled Lalu’s cheek and laughed. 

‘And Huzoor — Huzoor’s arm?’ Lalu said, seeing the 
Sahib’s left arm in a sling. 

Babu Khushi Ram, l’hanoo Singli and Aiuhammad Din 
came into the hall and, trying to piit as much efficiency as 
they could into their limbs used to soldicring on paper, saluted. 

‘Hallo, Khushi Ram, still alive? Thanoo Singli, no morę 
flesh on your bones yet? . . . Muhammad Din, how many mis- 
takes in figures ?’ Owen Sahib grceted each according to his 
deserts and putting his hat on a stand, went towards the head 
clerk. 

‘Where is my officc?’ he said. 

‘Herc, Huzoor. The C.O. and you are together in this 
room,’ said Khushi Ram, nervous and panicky, walking and 
running as he led the way. ‘Ohe, Lal Singh, come and dust 
the Sahib’s chair,’ he called as an afterthought. 

‘Ali right, Khushi Ram, don’t fuss,’ said the Sahib. ‘Where 
is Major Peacock?’ 

‘Huzoor, gone to headąuarters,* answered Khushi Ram, 
standing to attention while the Sahib stood by the fire and 
began to take a cigarette out of his case. 

Khushi Ram was too obseąuious to see the difficulties ofthe 
Sahib with the cigarette, because of his sling, and still stood 
rigid. But Lalu advanced, in spite of the foreboding stare of 
the head clerk, took the match box from the mantelpiece and 
gave Owen Sahib a light. Then he began to dust the 
furniture. 

‘Huzoor, are you quite rccovered?’ Babu Khushi Ram asked. 

The Sahib flushed a łittlc, wavcd his head and evaded the 
question by asking: 
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*Well, what do you think of the war, Khushi Ram V 

Perhaps, because the adjutant of a regiment combines the 
function of a kirid of deputy C.O. with clerical work of all 
kinds, he irivarial)ly eslablish(‘s a familiarity wath the office 
Staff, which Icads to an abeyancc of the military virtues deri- 
ving from tlie shooting t ange, tlie paradę ground and ‘quarter 
guard’ and makes for humanity. At the best of times, how- 
ever, the position of tlie Biibus is sornewhat invidious, as they 
are spicy piekłeś of military and civiłian behavioiir. How the 
sahibs respond to this dcpcrids on the State of their palate. 
And the Babus, completely insensitive to military values, try 
to find out how jaded is that appelite at any particular time. 

‘ War, sir,’ the Babu said standing on the fencc as it were, 
‘war has its drawbacks! Men get killed. And women and 
children starve. But it has its advantagcs also. It seems to 
elear our minds, making tis ablc to sce straightforwardly. It 
makes things simpler even at the cost of bloodshcd. We are 
able to do things in war time which we seem unaljle to do in 
pcace. War brings out the bravcry of people like Iluzoor, who 
hide their light behind a bushel in peacc thne . . 

This was flattery with a vengeance. The Sahili wondered 
what Khushi Ram really felt behind these words. 

‘And what do you think of war. Lal Singh?’ the Sahib said 
flicking the ash of his cigarette and scraping his boots on the 
fender, perhaps in order to give a natural and unoilicial air to 
his inąuiry. 

But, nevertheless, Lalu was startlcd by so dircct a ąuestion 
from the Sahib and could hardly think of an answer or dare 
to give an opinion out of respect and fear. And yet for these 
very reasons he had to say something. 

‘Huzoor, Hayildar Lachman Singh isdead,’ he blurted out, 
sińce he knew of the special friendship which had always 
existed betwcen the Owen Sahib and Lachman, gymnastic 
instructor, saint, hockey player and the most popular N.C.O. 
in the regiment, 

‘Yes, I know,’ said the Ajitan Sahib, and bent his head, 

‘Huzoor,’ continued Lal Singh to cover the tension that 
seemed imminent. ‘The air and the water of this place is 
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different. And bccausc wc were separated and p\it with Eng- 
lish and French regimcnts most of the sepoys felt that no one 
knew anything about us, and, somc of tlie sopoys not knowing 
the language, lost thcir way . . . and it was . . . like heli ! . . .’ 

The Sahib sauntered slowly over to wlicre he sto od and 
patted the boy, hesitated and palted him again, as if consoling 
him for some less, and then said ‘Bravo!* 

*There are heavy casiialty lists, IIuzooi / said Khushi Ram, 
now swinging over to another linc of approach as he perccived 
that this sahib was, unlike otłier sahibs, rather eccentric and 
not quite so enthusiastic about the war. ‘And the shelling 
must have becn very terrible bccause sonie shrapiiel even fełl 
here in this villagc ... I hear the grourid ovei which the battle 
raged was difFicult. . . .’ 

‘There was little or no covcr,’ said the Sahib, ‘and the 
ground was water-logged . . .’ He winced as hc said this and 
then, after a puff at his cigarette, conlinued : ‘Rain fcll allthe 
time and the trenches werc decp in mud and water . . . 
Terrible!’ 

Tt seemed a gunnery diiel from here, sir,’ vcntured Khushi 
Ram. 

‘Rather one-sided,’ said Owen Sahib, ‘because wc hadn’t 
many guns . . .’ 

‘Unclc Kirpu said so,’ Laki mumbled to repress liiinself 
when he found that the Sahib had confirrncd his fricnd’s 
prognostications about the absence of artillery to back the 
British lines. 

‘Who is that?’ the Sahib asked. 

‘Kirpu, Huzoor. Sepoy Kirpa Ram,’ answeied Lal Singh. 

‘Lance-Naik Kirpa Ram,’ Babu Khushi Ram conected. 

‘Oh Uncle Kirpu, um, give him my salaarns and congratu- 
lations,’ said Owen Sahib wilh a smile. ‘He fought Vv'ell, all 
the sepoys fought well . . .’ 

‘They may help to save the cause of civilization,’ said 
Khushi Ram pandering to what he imagined was every sahib’s 
idea in this war. 

*You mcan, they may become victims of civilization,’ said 
the adjutant suppressing his annoyance. And then, excu.sing 
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thc Babu for a phrase to which the Sarkar had given currency, 
and which he knew Khushi Ram was only repeating to flatter 
him, he said, morę impersonally: ‘Ali the rules of war, the 
theorems, ałl the ideas — everything has been shattered in this 
war, buried iri the mud.’ 

Babu Khushi Ram stood guilty and apologctic and silent, 
his head bent, and felt he had madę the Sahib angry. 

The tension communicated itself to Lalu who wished he had 
never come into this office, for the Babu might take it out of 
him for being a witness to his discomfiture. 

‘Oh well, buck up, Khushi Ram,’ said Gaptain Owen, Corn¬ 
ing over and patting the Babu with a deliberately happy air. 
‘Givilization also means a sense of humour, you know. Don’t 
let us fali victims to the mere solemnity of civilization . . 

‘I am your servant, Huzoor,’ said Khushi Ram a little 
relievcd. 

‘Come along, then, and help me to get some work done,’ 
said thc Sahib. ‘Is Lal Singh ordcrly here?’ 

‘Yes, Huzoor, and, as he is literate, he is going to write the 
sepoys’ letters for them,’ answered Khushi Ram respectfully. 
And, turning to the boy with the efficiency of a frightened supe¬ 
rior, he said: ‘Come, Lal Singh, the Sahib is going to work.’ 

As Lalu withdrew he knew he had Owen Sahib’s sympathy. 

Almost every tirne Lalu came back from the office into the 
barn or emerged from the barn to go to office, there was a 
whole platoon of children under the command of Andre, stand- 
ing by Santu and the othcr cooks, who were preparing meals 
in the improvised kitchen in the farmyard. Whether it was the 
genius of the Hindus for improvisation that attracted them, or 
the sepoys’ strange methods of cooking, or the kind of food 
cooked, no one could tell. But they stood, fascinated by the 
picturesque vision of little marked off sąuares in which were 
fire-places, built of parallel mud-plastered bricks in the middle 
of which crackled branches of fuel, wood and logs, throwing 
out Yolleys of sparks across the black-bottomed cauldrons in 
which lentils and yegetables were being fried. Indecd, the 
spicy smells which steamed out from under the half-open !ids 
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of these cauldrons spread far into the village and brought even 
lommies and French soldiers to the barns. And the taboos of 
religion, against the beef and pig-eating sahibs, having broken 
down long ago, the Goras wcre providcd with a feasl, not only 
for their eyes, but for their superior ‘ double-roti eating^ bellies, 
as they were treatcd to the hard, crisp chapatces of whitc flour 
that were being bakcd on huge griddles, with helpings of 
ladlefuls of lentils or vegetables. 

Andre had by now comc to recognize Lalu and generally ran 
up to him whenever he saw him. 

‘Shoo them away,’ ari N.G.O. shouted to the ser'try. ^A 
sahib might come and see them here.’ 

But with a latenl fatherliness, they just turncd a deaf ear to 
such orders. And the kids had the most wonderful treat of 
their lives. The Sikhs, whose unusual appearancc madę tliem 
tlie favourites of the children, would lift them on their shoul- 
ders, and play camels or elephants witl\ them. And, so taken 
were they with thcrn that they even unrolled their turhans and 
showed them the buns of long sacred hair on the tops of their 
hcads and uncoiled the knots of their beards and showed them 
how uncannily they held the plaits by means of littlc black 
strings under their chins. 'Fhe children asked ąuestions which, 
of course, the sepoys could not undcrstand. But Andrć pcr- 
sisted in his inąuiries on one point, and even brought a sahib 
as interpreter. It turned out the queslion he was so concerned 
to ask the Sikhs was: 

Tf you have to roli that beard and the long hair on your 
head in funny knots, why don’t you have it cut offr 

'You are my twin brother,’ Lalu sald to him in the ensuing 
laughter, ‘and we arc of one mind about those animals.’ 

And he sat him and his cronies down in a row by the kitchen 
and got Santu to give them somc sweet semolina. 

The sweetness of the dish won them over to Lalu with an 
affection such as no camel rides or elephant rides could ensurc. 
And, henceforth, Andre became his boon companion. 

Andre insisted on his mother asking him to a meal. Mama 
was too busy attending to the officers billeted on her and 
couldn’t entertain an extra. But Andre was importunate. 
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Not knowing that thcre was a rigid castc system among the 
sahibs and the sepoys, that no Indian sojdier could ever dare 
to aspirc to such heights of dignity as to sit down to table whh 
Britisii officers, Mama Labiisiere conccded so far as to let him 
fetch his friend to coflee after lunch. 

Lalu was ushered irito a low-ceilingcd kitchen-dining-room, 
warmed by a copper. But fortunatcly, apart from Papa, 
Mama, Marie and Andre, there was oniy Owen Sahib at table. 

l’hc sepoy was taken aback, and saluted, remaining respect- 
fully aloof even as his face flushed with embarrassrnent and 
fear. But llie Sahib put him at his ease. 

‘Salaam, Lal Singh,’ he said. ‘So your friend won*t even 
eat without you. Sit down. You are lucky, the other sahibs 
have lunch in the dining-room and I am la te, so 1 have been 
eating with the family . . . And let me introduce you.’ He 
pointed at each individual as he mentioned their names. ‘That 
is Monsieur Labusiere, Madame, Mademoisclle Marie, and 
here is your clown friend, Andre. . . .’ 

Lalu bowed, his eyes bent down, his face still flushed with 
a shame that seemed to press the life out of him, and stood 
rigidly at attention. For a moment he glanced surreptitiously 
at Marie’s face. But then he withdrew his eyes and stood 
morę confused than ever, his blood swirling through him in 
scorching waves of warmth that seemed to rise like the smoke 
of frustration to his liead and blind him. 

And Andr^ began to drag him roughly to a chair. 

Lalu sought to balance himself and stood like a tree, bcnd- 
ing to Andre’s pressure but not moving. And he could see 
Marie as he had seen her by the brook for the first time: she 
had seemed like a young animal, a playful doe, teased by that 
lion cub of an Andr6, and teasing him, her budding youth 
bursting in her cries and shrieks with a turbulcnce that had 
confounded his senses and madę him stare at her for recogni- 
tion . . . And now she sat demure, but elear and still, rcmote 
and near, her challenging eyes bent over her fuli pouting 
mouth, altogcthcr not beautiful but fuli of a light that seemed 
to stream through her dark head. 

With a comprehension that was uniąuc, Captain Owen 
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dccided to leave the room and put the boy at his ease. 

‘Come and sit here, Lał Singli,* hc said as hc guipcd his 
coffec with a deliberate shake of the head, and got up to go. 

Lalu madę sheepishly for a chair to which Andre was drag- 
ging him. 

At that moment Mama began to cłiatter away to the Sahib 
over Lal Singh’s head, some long-winded expIanation, and the 
boy was unnerved again, looking up to thcm, fiustcred and red 
with guilt. 

But Owen Sahib interpreted in Hindus tan i: 

*She says you are at home. And she says tlie Indians are 
very nice. Not so the Germans. She says, that this villagc 
was caplurcd by the Germans twicc and she has cooked for the 
German officers. No good . . 

Mama said anothcr niouthful just thcn. 

*Oh, she says,* contiriued the Adjutant, ‘the Hindus are tali 
and handsome, cultured, gentle and syinpatiąue ... ka.>~kase,— 
ah kind. She likes your bronzc faces, espccially when you 
smile . . . So, smile! . . 

And having interpreted he laughed his nervous sliy chuckle. 

Lalu smiled too. 

Mama was pouring out anothcr effusion, but now, unliap- 
pily, with a voice which suddcnly scemed to break, till slie 
avertcd her face and began to wipc the tears oii her checks 
with her apron, while the Sahib patted her and madę her sit 
down. Papa got up and went to her. 

‘Her eldest son died in the war,* Owen Sahib interpreted. 

Lalu was now morę embarrassed than cver. He did not 
know where to hide his face. He knew that the sahib would 
not mind his being there. He had seen a mein ery at a station 
on the way. But he did not know until this moinent that 
sahibs and merns were also human. They had always seemed 
like gods, dis tan t and self-assured . . . But from the sorrow of 
this mother with tears trickling down her chceks at the mc- 
mory of her dcad son, he knew that these people were also 
susceptible to sorrow as well as to joy, and to every other kind 
of inward tumult, that they also brokc down when they were 
struck by the hand of Fate. 
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Not wishing to intrude on her grief the Sahib left. 

Papa took charge of Mama and she recovered, got up and 
madę a brave effort to srnile. 

Before long Lalu found himself talking to the whole family 
iii the langLiage of gestures and he was completely at łiome, 
helping to elear the labie, playing snakes and ladders witłi 
Andre and Marie. And hc arranged to go shopping with 
them all on market day. 

The market day was held in the square of the town on 
Wednesdays. 

And to market they did go on the next Wednesday, Papa 
and Mama, Andre and Marie and ‘Lulu’, as they began to 
cali him. 

Of course, before Aiania had finished the washing up, or 
Marie had dressed for the occasion and done her hair, and 
while Papa was still examining the gates of the pen folds in the 
courtyard beyond the kitchen garden, Andre insisted on ‘Lulu’ 
tying a turban on his head like his own. And, sińce everyone 
was busy, getting ready, the child tore round the place, shriek- 
ed and shouted to be given a length of cloth which could do 
for a turban. Lalu indicated to him the length of the cloth. 
Andre rushod to Papa in the pen fold. Papa sent him to 
Mama, the custodian of all rags, from those which could be 
washed and worn and the varieties which were used to polish 
ditferent things with. Mama gave him a bit of old towel, but 
he was completely dissatisficd with it, having been ostensibly 
struck with the neat and regular folds of the Dogra’s turbans. 
Mama asked liim to choose one of the dirtier dishcloths. Andr^, 
however, was meticulous in his taste if he was anything. Be- 
sides hadn’t Mama herself taught him clcanliness. Mama, 
fuli of resource and vitality, took a bandage out of the official 
first-aid box and handcd it to him with an cxhortation which 
showed that she had reached the very limit of her concessions 
to Andre’s idle conceit. The child submitted to the bandage 
roli bcing tied round his head and, hurrying to look at himself 
in a glass upstairs, and showing himself round to Papa, Mama 
and Marie, cven secmed well pleased. Unfortunately, how- 
evcr, as Marie came down in a black dress, which showed her 
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vivid face to advantage, and a red silk scarf on her head 
which heightened the intensity of her cven l)lack hair, Lala 
pointed to the scarf, nervous and admiring. Forthwith, Andr<^ 
demanded the red scarf and he must have tlie scarf and 
notliing but the scarf. And he barged like a buli at his sister 
when she protested that it was hers. In order to save herself 
from the ritual of another, morę protracted, toilel if her bro- 
ther tore her dress, she yielded the scarf and got herself a pale 
green one instead. Meanwhile, Andrć demolished the bandagc 
which had madę hiin look like a woiinded soldier, and had the 
fcw folds of a light little princely pugree tied on his head. 

‘A raja,’ Lalu remarked as he turned him about. 

And the resemblance was so unmistakable that Mama 
agreed and said frowningly, ‘Leroi! Le roi!’ And PapaLuighed 
a cynical old laugh, and Marie camc and briisljed his cloths, 
willing and affectionatc, in spite of her martyrdom to her 
brother’s vanity. 

By thLs time the animals in their folds liad been examined, 
instructions left with a farm laboiirer, tlie valuables loeked, 
and the family trailed out. 

They hadn’t far to go to get to the market place. But the 
jonrney across the bridge through the streels became an 
ordeal for Lalu. 

For as they walked along, Papa and Mama arm in arm be- 
hind, and Lalu, with Andre holding the forefinger of his right 
hand, and Marie dignilied and demurc on his left, the scpoys, 
who were drilling, left their bayonet practicc for a moment 
and shot pop-eyed glances at the entourage with Lalu as the 
centre piece. And the Tommics in the Street whistled or twit- 
tered and stared and madę him feel what a lucky black bastard 
they thought he was. 

As the family threaded their way towards the centre of the 
town, a herd of strong, spotted cows arrivcd from up a side 
Street with a gaiter-legged cowherd who was struggling to 
kcep them together, to avoid a collision with pigs from the 
right. With a remarkablc genius for ventriloquism, which 
Andrć seemed to possess, from the cxact imitation he gave first 
of the bovine voicc and then of the hog grunt, hc ran and 
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offered his unsolicited services for the maintenance of order 
among the two species. The cows as well as the pigs seemcd 
apprcciative and brawled loudly as if in greeting to Andre a:i 
well as his Family, but thcir masters warned him ofT. 

The boy was uiidaimtcd. From now on he seemcd to bc- 
come ihe lead(!i of tiic party. He shot through the collection 
ofbooths and stalJs, rcplete with the conversation of all the 
species, then carrie back and led them first to tłie cattle pens, 
making straight for the shecp and rousing the herd from their 
timid, sleepy clusters to somc sign of life, even though it was in 
one dircclion. As his family tarried, łie called to them to hurry 
as if thcy wei e aiso siicep. But Papa objected, Mama com- 
plaincd, Marie seemcd to havchad enough ofit and the human 
qualities, c.ven in a crcature so sheepisli as Lalu, asserted them- 
selves. AjuI one of tlic owners in the cattle pen did not seern 
at all graceful a])oiit Andrews turban. 

The sepoy was struck with the urbane, almost polished ut- 
terancc of the auctioncer of cattle who was straining to sell 
cows to a ci owd, among whoin the most vocal wcrc a Sikh, a 
havildar, and sonie sepoys who were examining the cattle as if 
thcy were going to sclect the best of them and teach them bayo- 
net figliting and niuskctry. Lalu notieed that here, as in the 
fairs in the Pmijab, the owners brought thcir cows unmilked, 
so that the udders might look oycrstocked and the buyers may 
not be able to guess the normal yield of an animal. He tried 
to ask Papa about tliis, but ihe old man was looking for 
Mama who had gone to tlie vegctable stall and the language of 
gesture failed because it was diflicult to touch the cow short of 
being suspected as a possible biiyer. But his hand ilched to 
milk one of them and to treat Andre to a drop as he used to 
treat his little cousin, Jitu, sometimes, when he milked Suchi 
at home. 

At that instant, however, Marie came persuading Papa with 
the tenderest appeal in her eyes to come to the booth where 
hundreds of chicks were being sold, took the place of Mama on 
the old man’s arm and led him further into the whiidpool of 
men, women, razors, knives, shoelaces, cggs and cabbages. 

Papa stopped to see some ducklings, whilc Lalu hclpcd to 
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in ter pręt a deal between some Muslim sepoys on fatigue duty, 
who were biiying mutton for their cooks and the red-faccd, 
hefty butcher sahib with a clean wbite apron on his paunch. 
It seemed to be a dcal which had gone on for hours like the 
bargains of the sepoys on other stalls. The stall-kccper wrotc 
down the numbcr of Trongs’ on the board or the earth with 
his hngers and pronounced it, the sepoys lifted their fingers 
and couiited, and when the right nuinber was arrived at they 
shook their heads and offered less. Tliis was diflicult for the 
Frenchman to understand, as he was used to one price. And, 
as they could not agree, they laughed, the shopkceper indul- 
gently cxplaining toithem the qualitics of his w^ares by showdng 
tłie points. So a stray Tominy canie forward and helj^ed. 
But the Goras did not know^ much Fiench cither. And they 
waited until soineonc tnol'c knowing arrivcd. When Lalu 
thrust himself forw^ard and asked the congregation at the 
butcher\s stall what it was all aboiit, Lance-Naik Aslam greeted 
him and said: 

‘These l apers of their daughlers, w'oiFt understand that a 
bargain is the only way of finding out the real pricc of an ob- 
ject: the shopkceper asks the highest pricc and you olTer the 
least, and as he goes on iow^ering the price and you go on 
raising it, you come to a pricc when he gets a little profit and 
you get a reasonable object, because wdiile the bargain is going 
on you have becn inspecting it.* 

Lalu was helpless in the face of this logie. 

A British ofFicer arrived and interpreted. The sale was 
negotiated and Aslam Khan began to advise the butcher to 
cut the meat nicely for curry. And there were genial smiles 
and a good will w^hich enabled the sepoys to get a piece of 
liver or kidney throwm in as a free gift even as they were used 
to receiying hucksters’ profit in the markets of Indian canton- 
ments. 

Papa still hung about watching the biddiiig for livc poultry 
and waited for Mama wdio had harnessed young Andre, with 
a loud remonstrance, to lift the basket of shopping, seemingly 
with the promisc of a carrot, while Marie was still bringing all 
the blandishments in the armoury of youthfiil persuasion to 
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move her father to come and have a look at the chicks. But 
it seemed from the grave manner in which Papa talked to her 
that he was not gamę. And as Mama had still a long list of 
things to buy, Papa moved off to support her. Marie called 
Andre to come, and Andrć dragged ^Lulu’ and, when the sepoy 
hcsitated for a moment, Marie pullcd him away behind her by 
the mere forcc of her nascent femininity. 

The tension mclted somewhat by the time they came to the 
chicks. For the man by the chick-stall was urging the cluster 
of men around him to go on bidding. It seemed strange to 
Lalii how casual and resigned these people were. They not 
only sowed and reaped the haryest, but bred livestock, reared 
poultry, tended sheep, bought and sold wilhin a bomb’s rangę 
of the front. But hc knew from instinct that men got used to 
anything. For instance, at home the peasants had long given 
up wori ying about rains and droughts till famine showed its 
parched tongue to their faccs and tłicy had to move off elsc- 
wherc. l’hese people too had come to regard the war as a 
nuisancc, 1.)ut so long as they did not actually die they seemed 
to be content to go on living in shattered homes and spoiled 
fiekis. 

And here was Marie so concerned with these chicks that she 
had pLit her hand inlo the cage and bcgun fondling the little 
squeaky, velvety tliings, dozens of them not morę tłian a week 
old. ‘Poulette, Poulette’, she murmured the most tender cares- 
ses, and tried to catch them in her hands even as they play- 
fully slipped out of her grasp and went in rows, picking, peck- 
ing and shrieking shrill, discordant sąueaks of pleasure and 
displeasurc, while the auctioneer’s voice struck infrcąuent 
hammer blows as there did not secm to be a rcady sale for 
these newly-hatched little ones. Andre was bored with his 
sister’s sentiments, but she seemed to have wrought some 
magie on Lalu. 

‘How beautiful she is,’ he said to himself, as she uttered 
little cries of happiness and despair at the chicks rustling in and 
out of her hands. ‘How innocentl’ For nothing seemed to 
exist to her, neither the war, nor the soldiers, only the chicks. 
He recalled that when the soldiers had whispered and twittered 
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and called as they issued out of the house, she had ignored 
them utterly, and had walked along, demurc and grown up, 
but simplc as a child. And now she was lost in her little gamę. 

He thrust his hand into the cage and began to play with 
her. She would catch the chicks and let them go while he 
pickcd them up and handed them to her. One of the chicks 
madc as if to bite her hand, and, ncrvous and tiinid like a doe, 
she fell back. But then she carne to them again, her face, her 
eyes, her voice, her hands all charged with a miraculous glow 
thal seemed to make him desperate for sonie siipreme happi* 
ness or sudden disaster, If she did not have the chicks he fclt 
she would break her heart, and his into tlie bargain. He got 
up and surveyed the auction stall for a moment. There was 
a baskel round whicli there were one or iwo unenthusiastic 
bnyers making tcntative bids which went no farther thaii the 
last. Tt seemed that no one was very interested in little chicks. 
Lalu raised his hand without a ‘combien’ and the au< lioneer 
pushed the basket towards him. Andre snatched at the chicks 
and shouted in French: ‘Marie, Marie, soincthirig, sornething, 
“Lulu”,’ and he ran to show Papa and Mama what ‘Lulu* 
had bought them. 

Papa came, protesting, but grateful, and helped to set tle the 
account by counting franes for him. Mama was touched and 
rushed up shouting a thousand ‘Merci bcaucoups’, Marie took 
a chick and hugged it and kissed it and spoke to it. 

Lalu lifted the basket and walked through the noisy, busy 
market, his tear-staincd eyes averted from Marie, his head sur- 
charged with madness. 

Andre began to imitatc a pig’s reflections on mortality and 
then a duck’s appcal to heaven for a little rain. It was 
drizzling anyhow and Lalu coulcl not restrain himself from 
laughing at the boy. 

Afler a brief luli Lal Singh was kepi fairly busy writing letters 
at the dictation of the sepoys. Prohably becausc they wcrc 
hard-pressed for time betw^cen the yarious fatigues, inspections 
and exerciscs, or perhaps becausc they had come to accept the 
war for all it meant, they generally asked Lalu to put down 
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a short message of *razi-khushi wcll-being* on a post card, 
characterized by a kind of uncomplaining loyalty to the Sarkar, 
a philosophic eiidurarice and a fatalistic view of the priyations 
and sufferings of the war, with a special redundant phrase or 
two about the necessity of paying up the interest on the mort- 
gage or an injunction not to sell the land on any account, or 
a suggestioM for an appłication to the Sarkar for relief from 
land revenue through the Depot, 

As if tłic scntinients of the sepoys for their kith and kin had 
stirred the depths of his naturę, Lalu took advantage of the 
spclls of Icisure and hiinself wrote a letter to his mother in 
l^unjabi, on a signaller's pad be had rilled from the office; 

‘To Shrimati Gnjar Kaur (Mata Gujri), the widów of 
Sardar Nihal Singh, Havcli Walla, in the yillage of 
Nandpur, Telisil Sherkot, District Manabad, Punjab, 
Hindustan, this letter is sent by Sepoy Lal Singh, niim- 
ber 1112, 2 platoon, 2 company, 69th Rifles, stationcd in 
a yillagc near Ypres, Tchsil Ypres, District Ypres, Subah 
Flanders, near Franceyille. 

‘Mother! Aflcr respects to you, my sistcr-in-law Kesari and 
aunt Uttam Kaur, to my brother Dayal Singh and Uncle 
Harnam Singh and love to my cousin Jitu, 1 haye to say that 
I haye not written to you nor haye 1 receiyed a letter from 
you sińce I came across the seas. ^lie wire about father’s 
death reached me at Karaclii, but I was too sad as I crossed 
the Kala-pani, and too guilty about łiaying left you all behind, 
to write. I was not seasick, l\ave no fear about my health, I 
haye bcen wcll. Specially did the air ćind water do me good 
as we came past Arab through Misr to Marsel, Only I w^or- 
ried about you folk, because I knew that you would be mourn- 
ing for Bapu and my eldest brother Sharm Singh, and would 
beat your heads and breasts and I would not be there to pre- 
vcnt you. My loving motłier, have paticncc. For, as Unclc 
Kirpu, who is my companion herc, always says: “God, who 
has soaked you will dry you again.” 

‘They give us good food, specially chocolatcs, which is a 
sweet. And they givc us good rum. But cvcn if one coiild 
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put one’s mouth to a pump and drink rum to the heart’s con- 
tcnt it would not keep anyone warm. Gold! Oh, motlier, 
don’t mention the name of it. It is like thc frozcii heli which 
the followers of the Budh mat helieye in. But, mother, have 
the wax taken out of your ears and listen. 

‘Tell Dayal Singh that here one cow givcs a pitchcr fuli of 
thick milk. Tell my saintly brother to forget God for a lit tle 
while and do as ihcse people do, feed thc cattlc propcriy on 
straw and greens and oil secds. I khow oiir clders will say 
“There is lack of money to pay for the sowing and he taiks 
of reaping”. But cattle musi not be fcd on grain sifted out of 
its dung. We must put a stop to that. 

‘Mother, thc land of France is wide and fair, (‘\'en as the 
Punjab, and the people are like us too, open and frce and Iov- 
ing, and I am happy I carne here, if only for tlic experience. 
Ask Uncle Harnam Singh and my brother Dayal Singli to 
strengthen their hearts and listen to this: This country is fuli 
of precious things, such as machinę ploughs, Steel implernents, 
sheep, pigs, cows, chickens, bcctroot, potatoes and applc winę. 
The Francisis of Franceville and thc Flamands of Flandcrs are 
wondcrfiil cultivators. They plough five tiirics as much land 
in a day with tractor machines as wc do in ten days with a 
wooden iand-scratcher. And they usc manures fuli of rnedi- 
cine.s such as thc Sarkar onght to invcnt in Hind. 

‘What a country! What a country! 

‘The house in which I live is like a pałace and yet it be- 
longs to a farmer. Only liedoes not think it bclow Jiis dignity 
to keep poultry and sell eggs or to rear pigs. Oh, Jiow clean 
is the farm! The floors of thc stablcs shine like mirrors! And 
smell — you never hear the name of it! 

‘The reason why these people are happier isliecaa^c they do 
not borrow money from inoneylcnders, hut from the Co-of>e- 
rative Bank at vcry Iow interest. When I comc back, I shall 
ask thc Karncl Sahib to order the bania to give back our mort- 
gages, and to get the landlord to return the larids he has stdzed 
from us as a reward for fighting in this war. Saying is one 
thing, you will say, doing another; but have faith, mother, 
trust in me. 
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‘Pat Jitu on the head for me, and tell him that the children 
here all read and write. Every child is put to school, and boys 
and girls study together. So tell Jitu to put his heart into 
studies and he will be like Francisi children. My Francisi inother 
at whose house I live, has a smali son, Andre by namc. He sends 
his grectings to Jitu, whom he calls his “brother in India.’^ 

‘My French motlier is just likc you. She is very kind to me. 
She nevcr sits slill. She had another son who was killed in the 
war some months ago. So she says I am her son now in the 
place of the one killed. During the few days that I have been 
in the house she has ministered to me as if I were an orphan. 

‘The women here walk in public withoiit purdah and look 
straight into the eyes of men who should tease them. They 
read, write, play, ride on horses and play cards, but no one 
dares to cali them immoral for thesc things. The daughter 
of my Francisi mother is a young girl, whom I like. But, 
mother, rest assured that it is not considered wrong for men 
and women to like each olher and tłiere is nothing bad in it. 
I rcmember that you toki me to regard every woman as a 
mother or sister, but, mother, that would be a lie bccause men 
do not look at all women as sisters even if they say they do. 
For love, fire and itch are not concealed! 

‘When we go back to the trenches life is a burden which 
one cannot carry lightly. We dig into the earth and then 
shoot at each other with guns. It is said in Sarkari news- 
papers that the enemy is a savage Hun, lliat the naturę of the 
Hun is to commit .shame upon women, to kill children, to 
dcfile the shrines of his own faith with his own dung. They 
may be a caste apart from other Sahibs, though they look the 
same and sometirnes greet us across the trenches. Tell the 
villagers that it is true that there are birds with iron wings 
which fly in the sky—that machines cannot only conquer the 
earth but the heavens. 

‘And, mother, do not be afraid on my account. I have 
been in trenches, and, somehow, now I am here in billets, I 
shall probably comc through unscathed, becaiise I don’t want 
to die, though who can tell in this war, for who has seen to- 
morrow? Anyhow, if I don’t return, think that I have gone 
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to the cattle fair at Amritsar, mother, or that I have gone to 
a marriage party. 

‘My head is kneeling at your feet, at the fcet of rny aunt 
Uttam Kaur and sislcr-in-law Kesari. My rcspccts to Uncle 
Harnam Singli, my love to Jitu and a pat on his head, my 
“fali at your feet” to all the cldcrs of the village who ask after 
ine and my poked tongue to the landlord Harlians Singli, 
Seth Chaman Lal, Mahant Nandgir and all the burnt up 
ones, my embraces to Gughi, Ghulam and Chnrangi. 

I ani your loving son 

Lal Singli (Sepoy) 

2 Company, G9th Rifles. 

On November 11 th it was announccd in the orders of tlie day 
that General Roberts Sahib, who had been Cornmander-in- 
Chicf of the Indian Army, and who had been appointed Colo- 
nel-in-Chief of the Indian Corps in France, was ( oming to sec 
the sepoys the next day. 

Uncle Kirpu rcad the orders out from his Ilindi script, forcc- 
fully and authoritatively, as he stood in the barn, turning 
round sevcral times with a hunted look in his eyes as if to look 
at somcone who was goading him to action or keeping a watch 
on him. 

The Sepoys were exploring the searns of their clothes for lice 
and seemed inattcntive. 

‘Am I to be excused from this paradę, Holdara? ’ he asked 
challengingly. 

‘ “No, no one, not even Mishter Pate Khan, letter-wriler of 
the regiment, is to be excused from the insixjction paradę on 
such an auspicious occasion,”’ says Lance-Naik Kirpu Ram, 
impatiently but still with a humorous play on ‘Mishter Pdte 
Khan’. He was against all parades, but sińce, as an N.C.O. 
he had to give orders and enforce disciplinc, he was short and 
tried to bluff like a martinet. Or, perhaps he was afraid of 
superior officers finding fault with him, as he lookcd round to 
make surę no one was listening to him and Ixigan with a 
mockery of his best N.C.O. voicc and manner: 

‘Orders are orders. I tell you this in my capacity as a 
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lancc-naik, when before I said it in my capacity as your IJjicle 
in all matters . . And he blew an imaginary particJe of dust 
off ihe stripe on his slionldcr and pretendcd to be so resf>ectful 
to himsclf that thc sepoys could not help breaking their ribs 
with laughter. 

‘A soldier must not cjucstion ari order głven by a superior, ’ 
he now bcgan to łbol with a hyperbolic cxposition of the army 
codę. *He rmist obey prornptly and willingly, if possible by 
crawling before llie officer or by tying the ofTicer’s shoelaccs. 
For an ofiicer is like th(! king, fathcr and mothcr, though he 
has no beard likc Jar j Pan jam. But he is appointed by the 
Shahinshah Salamat Jarj, and privilegcd to wear the Sham 
Browne belt. If you are still not convinced of thc importance 
of an ofIiccr’s position, as issuing from the King’s instructions, 
then you have only to look at me!’ And he madę a wry face, 
put on a scowl and bcgan to twist his rnoustachc at thc tips 
with deliberately heroic clforts to make them stand. 

‘You want a little grease,’ someonc suggested amid laughtcr. 

‘Disciplinel’ Uncle Kirpu shouted in a bhiff of ragę. ‘If 
you laugh too much and the disciplinc of the army becomes 
bad then the army is little better tłum a mob, and canaot be 
depended on in an emergency . . .’ 

‘What emergency?’ Lalu hcckled. 

‘Such an emergency as faces us to-morrow,’ shouted Kirpu, 
‘when we have to make up a contingent out of our depleted 
ranks sufficiently large to impress our Lat Roberts Sahib, the 
Jangi Lat, that, as our grandhithcrs remained tnie to the salt 
of the Sarkar and fouglit with him in the mutiny, blowing off 
hundreds of rebeJs out of the moiiths of the guns, that as our 
fathers storrned, under his direction, thc last entrenched posi- 
tions outsidc the fort of Kandhar, so we are fighting loyalły 
and dying nobly for him, for our King-Emperor and the 
Sarkar . . 

‘Oh, Holdaral’ Lalu said with exaggerated politeness in a 
siidden panie. ‘I have not becn to a kit inspection and the 
sepoy who showed my clothes at paradę for me when we came 
back to rest said that I shall have to have new socks. ’ 

‘You will have to be politc to the quarter-mastcr holdar 
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and cali hira a subcdar, even as you have ralled mc a holdar, 
and go and complete any deficiency that thcre is in your kit 
to-day. Ifyoii get nothing but abuse froin thc quarter-niastcr 
then that is what you deserve, for kit is incaiit to bc kcpt in 
storę or to be given to favourites and not to łhe fighting scpoy. 
If you are told ofT at thc next inspcction ixiradc by inyself or 
anothcr N.C.O. for not hćiving madc goocl thc deficiency then 
don’t grumble but regard it as a law of tlicariny that a soldier 
is thc donkey who nuist bear all tlie biirdcn of thc aimy on 
his back! . . 

‘Lance-Naik Kirpa Ram!’ the voicc of Hnvildar I^ok Nath 
broke upon the barn. 

‘Huzoor,’ answered Kirpu. 

But łiard upon the exchangc of calls came tiic drcarfed ]iavil- 
dar himsclf, solemn and grim as if lie were rcady to drink the 
blood of some innocent victim willi thosc tigłit tliin lips of 
his. 

‘There is a war on, you know,’ hc said surveying the men 
from the doorway and sccing theni scttled pcacefully for a 
siesta. ‘Is thcre nothing for you to do but to slcep? I.arice- 
Naik Kirpa Ram, is thcre no paracie or fatigue duty to-day 
that they are sitting here killing flies?’ 

‘Not flies, Holdara, becausc there are no flies herc, but 
fleas and lice,’ said Uncle Kirpu. ‘Tlierc are lots of ficas about 
in this barn. The rapers of iheir daughters scem to get into 
one’s skin and bite one in the haunchcs, the arrnpits, thc solcs 
of the fcet, the iieck and evcn one’s bottom . . .’ 

‘Lance-Naik Kirpa Ram, there is no time for idle talk,’ said 
Havildar Lok Nath sensing the aml>iguity of Kirpu’s dcscrip- 
tion of fleas and lice. ‘There is a w^ar on and there is work to do!’ 

‘Oh war!—I have given them thc orders!* said Kirpu. And 
turning to the sepoys hc stiffened himself and bawicd: ‘Listen, 
boys, you get rcady for the paradę to-morrow. Assemble in 
the market sąuare. Tip top. Boots polishcd so that the Jangi 
Lat can sce his face in them. If hecomes in his motor, alights 
for a moment, shakes hands with thc afsars, does a littlc git 
mit and goes away without looking at his reflection in the 
Icathcr, still polish thc boots, bccause the boots are thc most 
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important thing, even if you forget obedience, courage, loyalty 
and the rest. ’ 

‘A slrange way of giving orders/ Lok Nath said, cxasperated 
lhough he could not pick on anything which Kirpu had said 
to be wrong. 

‘And I don’t suppose you have forgotten how to present 
arms just bccause you liave been spending a lit tle time in 
paradise,’ Kirpu continued. 

‘Corne on, Lance-Naik Kirpa Ram/ said Lok Nath sternly. 

*Your servant/ Kirpu said, wilh exaggeratcd humility and 
folJowcd Lok Nath out. 

‘I hope that swine docsn’t report Uncle Kirpu/ Lalu said, 
after they were out of audible distance. ‘The old man should 
watch his words and not play the fool so openly.’ 

But there secmed to be no ripplcs on the surhice the ncxt 
day when they fell in by the pilJars of the gas lamp in the open 
market square, under a duli sky, torn by the detonations of 
artillery some miles away, with a chilly breeze blowing from 
West to cast. The arrny machinę worked as usual with the 
ponderous ehiciency of a force which had, for the time being, 
ground out all individual considerations, though the air was 
tense with all the potential battles of wills that would arise out 
of a false step, an inadeąuate item in the kit or from the slightest 
accent on the wrong syllables of a paradę which every man 
was supposed to consider his greatest honour and priviłege to 
havc attended. 

Black clouds frighten,’ Uncle Kirpu murmured to Lalu 
‘grey are the rain-givers’. By which the boy supposed the 
lance-naik mcant, this routine of presenting arms to a generał 
is as nothing to the fear of being taken to task for a misde- 
meanour by the superior, Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Invisible 
God of Death, the incxorable doom coinpared to whose judg- 
ment everything else secmed a paltry irrelevance. 

As they stood on the uncven bricks of the market sąuare, it 
scemed morę a kind of fair, a deliberate piece of show-manship 
in which the actors were involvcd only to the extent of their 
curiosity, without the slightest tracę of that loyalty in the monę 
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of which they had been called. For, while most of them believed 
that,pcrhaps, the great sahib might suddenly announce a rise in 
pay or even recommend one of them for a reward and all of 
them felt honoured to have the opportunity of secing a gene¬ 
rał, they seemed to have scen through the pretexl of devotłon 
sińce they had been in ihe war, and felt they onght to be absolv- 
cd frorn parades during rest timc, although in the peacc of the 
cantonments they would have regarded this as a red letter day 
in their lives. They did not know the name of one generał from 
that of another, and though they had hcaid of General Roberts 
Sahib’s legendary doings from old campaigners, tłiey did not 
know who he was, and felt impatient at the solemnity that 
was being forced upon iłicm on the occasion of liis visit. . . . 

Lału felt slightly elated al being watrhed by the riyilians, 
men, women and children, Tommies and the Fiench soldiers 
who stood round the market s(iiiare. For the Indian troops 
looked heroic andimportant to-day as a great English generał, 
who had madę a reputation in India, was coining to inspect 
them, whercas ordinarily, much as they were loved by the 
natives as curiosities, they often felt thernsclves ignored by tlic 
Tommies who had been to India and who were prone to 
regard them as the iriferior ‘ black men used to relieving 
themselvcs on the ground 

Owen Sahib walked up with the Subedar Mćijor Arbcl 
Singh, and N.C.O.s called out ‘Eyes front’. Then Major 
Peacock Sahib came with Major Dunlop Sahib, and the few 
company commanders who had not taken their places felł in. 
All was serious and there was not even the flicker of ari eyelid 
for a few moments. And it seemed as if they would crack with 
the slrain of waiting like wooden soldiers. But the enginc of a 
motor car was heard even as the distant guns shook the win- 
dow panes of the adjacent houses, as if cveu tlie enemy were 
concerned to honour the greatest General of India, who step- 
ped out of his seat, a brisk little old man in a Field Marshafs 
uniform, with the tali General Willcocks Sahib and other staff 
officers bchind him, and took the salutc of the mixed British 
and Indian guard of honour. Theyigilance of dutydemanded 
‘eye front* so strictiy that the sepoys could not see what the 
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great General was doing, though Lalu caught a glimpse of 
hiru talki ng to Subedar Major Ar bel Singh . . .But with the 
ąiiick, impulsive, knowing movements of a man who was at 
borne with the Irulians, he movcd among the first few lines, 
said a word hcre, shook an ofncer’s hand thcre, and stood to 
make a speech in the broken Sahibs’ Hindiistani, of which Lalu 
coułd only hcar meaninglcss snatches: 

‘. so many campaigns . . . feared that the strange sur- 
roundings . . . duły to fight . . . duty as soldiers . . . your 
commanding ofFicer . . . filled me with emotion . . . sufiering 
much, but . . , loyalty to your Empire and King . . . from 
your homes , . . shattered villages around us . . . Law, liberty 
be destroyed in Europę . . . in India . . . long . . . Do not think 
that . . . enemy . . . defeated . . . Empire and Allies. Let every 
man do his utmost duty until the enemy is defeated . . . your 
duty . . . Empire - . . the glory of your deed . • . India, etc.’ 

He finally gave a salule and entered his car with the alacrity 
of a doli and drove off, leaving the troops warmer in their 
hearts, for he had a winning manner about him, but colder in 
their bodies, for it niust surely have bcen the coldest day of 
their lives in this country, wi(h the wind piercing through all 
the warni clothes, numbing their hands and frcezing their feet. 

They broke up ranks at ‘Dismiss’ and walked burrburring 
down. 

‘The moon of Id has passed,’ said Kirpu sighting his friend 
AslamKhan, the lance-naikof the PunjabiMussalman Company. 

‘A little eclipsed,’ Lalu addcd. 

‘He did not beam on me with a smile,’ said Aslam Khan 
with a cynicism that Lalu had not suspected in the man who 
was all for the Sarkar in the Red Sca. 

‘I have not congratulated you, on your proraotion,* said 
Aslam Khan tłiurnping Kirpu. And the two cronies bcgan to 
chat, while Lalu hung back. 

Hardly had he gone two or thrcc steps when he found that 
Marie had comc and slipped her arm into his. 

The ofFicers and the men of the battalion were walking along 
the Street and, as Lalu procceded towards the billcts with the 
girl, he fclt embarrassed. 
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‘Andre?* he asked in order to emphasize the casualness of 
his relation with the girl. 

‘II est la,’ she said, pcrfectly unselfconscioiis and happy to be 
walking down with him. And she began an cxposiliuji of the 
paradę with a flucncy to which łie listeiied attciitively, without 
the slightest comprehension of wdiat she was saying, to givc the 
imprcssion that there was nothing ‘black in the pulse’, as the 
scpoys were whistling, hissing and rnaking catcalls. 

But she hung on his arm now with a pride and a childisli 
affection that hc kncw would ccrtainly be construed ollicially 
as a breach of the nnwritten law' that no sepoy was to be scen 
on farniliar terms with the w^ornen in tłiis coinUiy. And yet 
he fclt the panie of abandon at the toiich of her ai m, and tłie 
pride of w^alking along next to her courscd in łiis veins, blind- 
ing him to the military and social prohibitions and weakening 
him in the defences which he had built u|> against the mirę 
that had been stirred in India becausc hc had dared to look at 
the landlord’s daughter foridly. 

‘Ohe, introduce me to her,’ carne jemadar Subah Singh’s 
voice from behind. 

‘Jemadar Subah,’ Lalu gasped, half relicved that now the 
officer too would havc to take the respousibility for being scen 
talking to her. And he turned in a liuster to Marie, saying : 

‘ Monsieur Oiłlcier. ’ 

‘Bon jour,’ Subah said readily. 

‘Bon jour, Monsieur,’ the girl replied. But she went on 
with her explaaation to Lalu, 

‘Is she your friend, ohe?’ said the Jemadar to Lalu signi- 
ficantly. 

‘Qu’est ce qu’il desire votre camarade?’ the girl said, turn- 
ing to Lalu, noticing a sudden stifTening of her chai3eron’s ann. 

‘Monsieur,’ Lalu mumblcd quickly, agitatedly in his horri- 
ble hotch-potch of Punjabi and French, And, pointing to the 
Jemadar, hc struggied to say ‘my friend will entertain you’, 
but unablc to find the elaborate Francisi necessary for the 
purpose, blurted out, ‘Mon Ami, Mon Ami’, and, apologizing 
with an ‘Excuse’, released his arm and ran back towards Kirpu 
affecting a serious business. 
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But before he had got very far he met Andre who embraćed 
his legs, caught hołd of his rifle and prevented his cscape. 

At that instant Marie left Subah and came prancing back to 
him and Andre. 

‘OhGod!’ Lalu cricd to himself, a sudden apprehension 
aboiit the conscquences of ihis insult to the Jemadar burniiig 
liis checks and ihe tips of łiis ears, 

During the next few days the silent fire of Jealousy and 
Rcvenge began to wither the shoots of Love. . . . 

Actualiy thei c was no love in the livcs of these sepoys. And 
there was no necessity for revenge. Tiiey were men who had 
been brought up for generations to a law which dictated that 
every woinaii was to be looked upon as a mother or a sister. 
This did not rnean tliat they had never gonc to bed w'ith their 
wives, or that they had never felt the nced for woman during 
all the years of their scrvice in the ar my. Only the customs of 
their hornes did not allow for the kind of kissing and cuddling 
which they saw the Goras indulging in, but that was only a 
diflerence of techniąue; the husband and wife in their privacy 
or the lovers Irysting in tlie lentil ficlds outside the villages, 
expressed the same human irnpulses. 

But in Yilayat, much morę than in the cantonments of India, 
the unwritten laws of the Sarkar prohibited tender irnpulses, 
specially for the black men. The natives thought of them first 
as j>eople who had walked out of the Arabian JUghls, then they 
treated them as they treated their own colonials, with that ease 
and grace which the French bring to their social intercourse. 
Even better, for to the common Frenchman the Hindus were 
vaguely an ancient and civilized people with a great past 
culture behind them. And, in the flesh, these Indians seemed 
fine men, tali and handsome and so well proportioned they 
were, their warm brown faces radiating a gentleness and sym- 
pathy that was deeper than their naive embarrassed smiles. 

The sepoys could not get over their fecling of inferiority to 
the sahibs, however, and they could not easily shake off their 
fcar of the Sarkar. Outwardly they began to regard the 
women in this country as part of the landscape of Yilayat, 
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mem sahibs who were superior to them in status and beyond 
their reach and whom they were forbidden to be familiar witłi, 
thougli the French Government seenicd to feel dilfcrently about 
the negroes, Senegalese and Moorish troops, wlio were allowed 
to talk to the local worncri in the cafes. Inwardly they aspired 
to them with all the suppressed urges of manhood wliich the 
sense of their loncliness exaggcrated into the shecrest łiunger. 
But, inured at home to rigid social responsibilities and the 
control of custom, they did not cxhibit eroticisin so mucli as 
they showed alternatc extremes of asccticisin, obsrenity and a 
mawkish sentimentality wliich foimd expression in snatchcs of 
niaudlin songs or foul abiise. 

Among young peoplc likc Lalu theie was, ho\vcver, a sub- 
terranean life of desirc, vague and unceriain in the face of 
woinari. But the serics of incidcnls wliich luid led hiin to lly 
from his village and join the army after the land lord had seen 
him playing wńth his daughter, Maya, had Icft a shame in the 
gyves of liis hcart wdiich was aiso the fcar of ncw miracles, 
^The hurt of the wounded lovcr’, said the poet W^aiis Shah, 
‘is like the meeting of the accuser and ilie accused.’ And the 
terror ol*the Sarkar, for ever vigilant in the pliantoin stares of 
sahibs, in the exploding voices of N.G O.s, in the cavernoas 
eyes of the hordes of prying sepoys, shadowed his wandering 
heart, The onc-eycd pony and the stupid scrvant could not 
seek the consolations of that spell-bound wonder in the light 
of Marie’s grey-grecn eyes. 

The girl had moved hiin. But there were no slie-asses in 
the Emperor’s household. Reclining back to the abandon of 
a moment, he chased the pharitom of her presence in the moon- 
shine of the sahib’s heaven likc one of the damned in the 
nethcrworlds who had forfeited the dignity and pride of man¬ 
hood, włio had been dragged through the blood-soaked and 
murky watcrs of several helis to rcst for a littlc whilc before he 
was sent to tastc the air and water of fresher helis. Abjcctly 
grateful for the smaller mercies of life, he sought to crush 
the luxuries of pain and went about like the dehumanized toy 
of a Destiny which was the unknown will of the Sarkar. And 
yet, and yet in the face of the Unknown, in fuli vicw of the 
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spectale of Destruction and Dcath, in the muteness of obcdi- 
encc, he yielcled to the suggestions of an instinct which was 
the rcYcnge of his body upoii sadness — a strange purblind 
tenderaess or Love. 

Jernadar Suhah Singh rescnted the very suspiclon of this 
tenderiiess. 

At first the jemadar began to freąuent the regimental office 
on yarions pretexts just to get a chance to see Marie. But, 
catering for the British oflicers, Madame Labusierc, her 
mother, found it necessary to avail herself of any little help 
that her daughter could give her, and Marie remained closctcd 
ia the kitclicn. She was only seen when she came into one of 
the other rooms or when she went out towards the river to 
cali Andre. And wlule‘Lulu’, whose dutics lay in the ofhce 
and exlcnded from bcing the Icttcr-writer to a kind of orderly 
to the Ajitan Sahil), c:ould go into the inner sancturns and was 
often asked to sit down to a ineal with the family after the 
oflicers had finislied dining, Jemadar Subah Singh, pretending 
to come to the office on business, had to hang round in Babu 
Khushi Ram’s room or in the front parlour where Babus 
Tlianoo Singh and Muhammacl Din sat, waiting for the 
chance of catching a glimpsc of the girl. 

Only once did hc sec her as she came back with her mother 
from some shopping expt‘dłtion. Passing by the window where 
Lalu sat, she pressed her forehead to the window pane, dilated her 
green cat’s cyes, knocked with her knuckles and shouted ‘Lulu’. 

‘Ooof, my life!’ Subah sighed, his mouth watering, and 
stampeded towards the window. 

But sceing a stranger Corning towards her, she ran and fol- 
lowed her mother. 

Chagrined but persistent, Subah tried other ways of getting 
into contact with Irer. 

*Ołie, yar,’ he saki to Lalu, ‘you know her, why don’t you 
bring her out on some prelext so that I can take her into a 
field? She excites me with her coquettish face, irritates mc 
with her little finger of a body . . . May I die for her, may I 
bccome a sacrifice, I could crush her in my arms. . . .* 

‘Dcception and fraud — that is what a woman isl ’ said Babu 
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Muhammad Din witli a frowii on lus purltanical forehcad 
which was contradicted by the leer on his lips. 

‘Deception and fraud?—Wahl Wah! Our Maulvi Muham¬ 
mad Din!’ said Babii Thanoo Singh. ‘You ought to sec him 
c arcssing the hips of all those Francisi worncn w ho coinc to 
wash clothes in the brook there. Thcre is no bigger lechcr in 
tlie regiment than hirn, cxcept it be our Jemadar Subah. . . 

*God forbidi’ protested Muhammad Din. 

'The son of Godl’ mocked Thanoo Singli. ‘He prctends 
to be a puritan. *You Kafir Hindus, why do you cat hog’s 
flcsh?’ he says to me. *And he is not above or beIo\\ accept- 
ing the crumbs of Major Peacock’s table if he can thereby 
v\ork up an intrigue against Khushi Ram. Son! 'riiere is no 
sin in liaving a woman in hcaven, but herc you cali hcr Decep- 
tion and Fraud. . . .’ 

^Muhammad Din is right,’ said Subah. 'Tliey are cunning, 
these whores. I went into a Red Lamp place the other day 
and llic girl there who had had fifty others before me began to 
simulate the hisses and tlie shrieks of a passionatc gipsy even 
before I had started, till I had to give hcr a dig in the ribs 
to cjuietcn her.’ 

‘Are there places like thal łiere, Jemadar Sahib? Tobą! You 
clon’t mean to say sol . . interrupted Muhammad Din, 
frowning even as he swayed agitaledły in his chair, and he 
laughed a dry laugh which intensified the atmospherc of 
salacily which had c ome to prevail. And ihcn Muhammad 
Din asked ‘Was she good, Jemadar Subah?’ 

*Of course, she was wonderful value fo’ the money after I 
had corrected her with a blow or two. She gave mc a good 
time. I would like to go back again. . . .’ 

‘Where is this place?’ asked Thanoo Singh, dropping the 
pen from his band. 

‘Jemadar Sahib, where is this den of iniąuity?’ asked 
Muhammad Din. 

‘In this Office,’ said Lalu softly not daring to raisc his voicc 
in the prcsence of his superiors. 

‘Thcn Muhammad Din will be smitten with a red hot iron!’ 
said Thanoo Singh. 
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‘But I was only asking for information with a view to report- 
irig to Major Peacock Sahib how the morality of the troops is 
being spoilecl,’ protestecl Muhammad Din. 

‘To be surę you are a deception and fraud!’ said Subah. 
‘Come, Lalu, let us go, before the Maulvi tells upon us.’ 

‘Have no fear of that, Jemadar Sahib,’ answered Muham¬ 
mad Din, ‘your revered father has been gracious to me, for it 
was hc w'ho recommended me and got me my position as 
ąuarter-rnasler clerk.’ 

But Subah wanted to talk confidentially to Lal Singli and 
left the Babus to smack llicir lips over the files. 

Lalu said that hc would have to ask Khushi Ram’s perrnis- 
sion to leavc the olFice. And sińce the head clerk was closeted 
with Peacock Sahib and no one coiild dare to go in (herc, he 
told the Jemadar to wait. 

But Subah could ncither subordinate his passiou nor the 
assurancc of his self-will to understand Lalifs position. 

‘You will pay for this insolence!’ lie told hirn angrily before 
he stamjx:d out of the hall. 

Surę enough Lalu received orders to attend paradę the next 
day. 

Uncle Kirpu began to beat about the bush before coming 
to the point, 

‘Boys,’ he said, ‘that great Jarnel, Lat Roberts Sahib, once 
Commander-in-Chief of liindustan, who iiispected us the other 
day, has becoinc a resident of the celestial heavens . . And 
he paused deliberately and assumed the solemnity associated 
with the moments after such an announcement. This madę 
the sepoys sinile. 

‘I know%’ he continucd exaggcrating this mock seriousness 
so that every muscle of his face contracted, ‘it has been a great 
shock to you. You and I who stood to attention on that cold 
day could tliink of ourselves dying of pneumonia, but that 
General who inspected us scemed like a God, above common 
ailments to which mortal flesh is hcir. If only he had iingered 
in htd with gont we might have sympathized, but to die of a 
mcrc cold, he with his top boots and warm coat and medałs 
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and ribbons, it is not setting a good examplc to those wKo 
have to go to the trenches and figlit and to do fatigues. * . 

‘Who is going to do fatigues now?’ Lalu asked amused but 
apprehensive. 

‘Holdar Lok Nath thinks that some of the men have got 
slack because they have not been doing fatigue duty or drill,’ 
Kirpu said. 

*Am I on, then?’ Lalu ąueried morę directiy. 

^You—let me see, you havc got to attend paradę in the 
rnorning and do the scribe’s work in the evcnings, if you arc 
not serit with ration parties at nights.’ 

^Oh, I shall live through all tliat/ muitcred Lalu airecling 
Ihe ])ravado of chagrin. ‘A man does not die from an oflicer^s 
slap.’ 

‘How did you bring ihis on youisclf, son?’ Kirpu said 
softening. 

‘Refuscd to be a go-between for the Jemadar Sahib,’ said 
Lalu. 

‘Lepers, and we have got the ilch,’ said llncle Kirpu fuli of 
a pent up fury of disgust. ‘This itch is not only in the loins, 
for aftcr all we must hav'e au itch to make love to escape from 
this beastiiness, but we scem to havc got a woriii in every grain 
of our flesh, and these worms givc us the itch. . . . Now, it is 
the worm of malicc, because so and so lias a grudge against 
somcone who stood in the way of an extra stripe bcforc his 
death, now it is the worm of jcalousy because sorncone has 
been able to rub up against a woman. Włiat can one say? 
We are rotten. Never so happy as when we are jj^p and some- 
one elsc is down. Never seem to sec that soon our number 
may be up. No fear and no shame! Espccially these twoswine! 
Lok Nath and Subah! LejDers and Impudenls! ’ 

‘Acha, therc is no talk, Uncle, let us forget all about thcm,’ 
said Lalu to cut the canker of resentrnent. 

But they could not forget all about thcm. For the ‘lepers 
and impudents’ madę it their business to rcmind ihem that 
they were not only omniscient but omnipresent, particularly if 
they had the itch rather badly. 

‘What is the matter in this camp that so many pcoplc can 
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be hcard talking in their sleep?’ said Havildar Lok Nath, 
Corning into the barn from the courtyard where he had bcen 
prowling round the kitchen on a zealous tour of inspeclion. 

'If one door be shut a thousand others are open,’ said Uncle 
Kirpu. 

‘You shut the door of your mouth/said Havildar Lok Nath, 
digging his fcet into the ground as if he had come to stay and 
lifting his chin with exasperation. ‘I dare you to utter all 
that about ‘lepers and impudents’ in ray presence! You Ict me 
hcar you talk about me again and I will teach you the lesson 
of your life!’ For a moment he frothed and worked hirnself 
up into a fury and theri burst: *You miserable swine, it is not 
the first time I have hcard you dernoralizing this regiment. 
Górne on, boys, run along and fali in ! . . .’ And he swept the 
barn witli a glare, surveying the faces of the men to explore 
for any traces of defiancc ihcre might be. 

The men rcmained sileni, doing their beds or arranging their 
turbans and puttces in readiness to go out on paradę, but their 
silencc spoko of resentrnent. 

‘Have you given that man orders to paradę?’ Lok Nath 
challenged provocatively. 

‘No, he is not going on paradę,’ said Kirpu for sheer cus- 
sedness. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because he is going to the ollice to write my last will and 
testament,’ said Kirpu with grim irony. 

‘Then he had bet ter scribłrlc his own will too, for he will be 
presented to ,the cornmanding ofhcer with you af the ofTice,’ 
said Lok Nath finally. 

No one was morę surprised than Lalu at Kirpu’s curious 
dcfence of Jiim. 

‘Meanwhile,’ eon tinued Lok Nath, ‘youcan come along with 
mc and see the Jemadar Sahib.’ 

‘Listen Lok Nath, I havc got work to do l^efore the 
paradę.’ 

*Lok Natli me again and I sball have you handeuffed and 
put you under arrest,’ hissed the havildar, his tight lips twisting 
into a snarl. 
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‘Holdara Sahib, I have told you I liave work to do/ began 
Kirpu with a sullen humour. ‘Ordcrs, to pass on dutics. . . / 

‘Your first duty is to obey the orclcrs of a superior officcr/ 
shouted Lok Nath. And, with a dcspcrate aggressivencss, he 
leapt at Kirpu and lorę the lancc-naik’s stripc froni his arm 
which hc had specially hated all these days. 

*Oh Holdara! Holdara!’ the sepoys camc clamoiiring up 
to Lok Nath. 

‘You know Holdar Lok Nath that Uncle Kirpu was joking,’ 
urged Lalu seeing that things had takeii a serious turn. ‘Jt is 
just his sense of humour. Of course he gave rne tlic orders to 
paradę from to-morrow.’ 

‘You kecp your mouth shut/bawled Lok Nath. ‘I ]hive had 
cnough of his humour, his snivełling, dirty, demoralizing talk. 
He tliought hc had hccome a captaiu just becausc hc Jiad got 
a stripe. I shall see to it that he is court-martiallcd. Don't 
cali me l)y the namc of Lok Nath if I dor/t. And, as for you, 
you arc to go on paradę if you’ve been given the orders. 
Come on, proud lanc:c«naik, to the (juarten-guard. . . 

‘Oh Holdara, forgive, forgive him,’ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘Oh Holdara, I fali at your feet, doirt takc hiin to theguard 
roorn,’ said fatty Dhayan Singli. 

‘Oh Holdara, don’t insult his wbite head !' 

‘But it is my fault, Holdara,’ Lalu protested. ‘He did give 
me the orders and he was laughing . . .’ 

‘I know who will have the last laugh,’ said Lok Nath, 
brushing them aside and dragging Uncle Kirpu forward with 
a determination to prosecute the matter to the end. 

Almost as soon as Lok Nath went out of the barn with 
Kirpu ahead of him, it was elear that the havildar regretted 
the course that his visit had taken. Lok Nath had come pr i- 
marily to give orders for the men to get ready to go to the 
front again, and to bully Lalu in some way so that both hc, 
who had a grudge against this sepoy sińce the Ferozepur days, 
and Jemadar Subah Singh, who seemed to be angry with the 
man now, could knock the swank out of him with a paradę 
and a fatiguc. instead hc had provoked old Kirpu who, 
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though stubborn and independent, was harmless enough, or 
rather against whom it was difficult to take any rigorous mea- 
surcs because of his generał popularity in the regiment and his 
connections with the Subedar Major. But, eąually was it 
elear that, sińce Lok Nath had pulled the lance-naik’s stripe 
ofF Kirpu’s arm, matters had gone too far for the havildar to 
retreat without loss of face. 

Lalu decided to rush lo jemadar Subah Singh, to accept 
the onus of responsibility for the incident, and to appeal to 
him for old friendship’s sake to drop the matter of the ąuarrel 
in the baru. He srnoothed his puttees, brushed his turban 
with the palm of his hand and went. 

Jemadar Subah Singh was not in his billets in the pcasant’s 
hut across the road, and had presumably gone to the ofllce 
where he mostly hiing round for a sight of Marie. 

And Lok Nath had gone to tracę him there as Lalu found 
when he went towards the office and saw the havildar and 
Kirpu waiting outside. 

The difficulty was to get past Lok Nath and go to sec Babii 
Khushi Ram, explain the whole matter lo him or perhaps to 
see the Ajitan Sahib. For a moment he hesitated by the guard 
room in the corner of the road, talking to the sentry even as he 
watched Lok Nath’s movements at the office door. The 
Hayildar was apparently talking to an orderly. Lalu decided 
to brave it and go right past him into the oflice. 

As he came near Kirpu, howcver, he could not help stopping 
to have a word with his friend. 

‘Have you scen any one, Uncle?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ said Uncle Kirpu averting liis eyes as he crouched 
with his chin in his harids, patient and still. 

*I am not my fiither’s son if I don’t present him to the C.O. 
himself sińce the Jemadar Sahib and the Ajitan Sahib are not 
herc,’ Lok Nath ground the words in his mouth. ‘And now 
that you havc come sneaking round to help him you had bet- 
ter sit down too ... I will show you both.’ 

‘I want to go and see Babu Khushi Ram, Holdara, and, give 
over charge before I go with the fatigue party to night’, lied 
Lalu. 
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'Yoii will not slir from this place, you son of a bilch, not 
till I have settled with you,’ said Lok Nath finally. 

They waited in the sombre, cold arternoon in the grim 
silcnce that radiated from iheroorn wherc the C.O. sat working 
overlinie. And, for a moment, Lalu rcgretted tha( hc liad 
put his head in the noose whcn he had escaped from any liabi- 
lities except a fatigue. Then he chastiscd hinisclf for the 
ignoble thought and affected the dauntless manner ofa rnan 
who would not even mind dying for Iiis loyal frioid Kirpii 
who had got himself into Irouble on his accoiinl, 

‘Go, ohe, and cali Babn Khusłii Ram to me herc, for a 
minutę,’ Lok Nath said to the Miislim orderly. 

‘The Babu is in the Major Sahib’s room,’ said ihe orderly 
with the cock-sureness of the sepoy on ollice diity who, Ijecause 
he hears iinportant news and ruinoujs, gcncrally thinks 
himself superior to everyonc in ihe ranks, evcn the N.CX).s. 

'rhese obstacles in the way of his ability to cxecutc a sum- 
mary coiirl-martial seemed to enrage Lok Nath morę inlensely 
and to infuriate his hatred of the victim, which had tended to 
cool ofF with the change of scene and air, and now lic was morę 
determined than ever. 

At that moment he caught sight of Major Peacock Sahib in 
the hall, with Babu Khushi Ram beliind the C.O. 

Iinmediately he rushed into the liall, clicked his hecls, 
salutcd and said; 

‘Huzoor, I have arrested Lance-Naik Kirpa Ram for dis- 
obeying orders and for insulting a superior oflicer.’ 

‘ What, what do you want?’ said the C.O. frowning and in a 
tonę which forbade any requests. 

Ma jor Peacock seemed preoccupicd. The Ibreiiead of his 
pug dog face was creascd by sevcral lines of thought, his hard 
grcy cyes wcrc tired, his head hung down. Hc was looking at 
Havildar Lok Nath from the background of tłic many rnatlers 
which were engaging his atlention, about which the head clerk 
had been discoursing to hira till this second. 

‘Huzoor,’ began Lok Nath, pale and rather frightened, but 
persistent, T want to present Lance-Naik Kirpa Ram for in- 
subordination.’ 
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The Major Sahib did not let him finish his sentencc, 

‘Oh take him away, take him to the guard room and pre- 
scnt him to-morrow, Havildar Sahib. I have no timc to see 
anyone. Report to thc Indian officer of your company and 
the company comrnander.’ 

Major Peacock’s mnnner was fiist impatient, then kindly, 
then official and dctachcd, looking at the report from thc dis- 
tance from wliich he regarded almost aJl such minor domestic 
complaints of the regiment. Although as a company corn- 
mander of long standing hchad known his Indian oflicersand 
N.C.O.s if not thc men, now as a second-in-command who 
was well on the way to a Licnt.-Golonelency, he was losing 
touch with cven tlie oflicers and preferrcd to leave the smałler 
and morę intimate malters to them. 

Lok Nath clickcd his heels, salnted and returned, chagrined 
with what he considcr cd was a rcbuke which the Major Sahib 
had administercd him. 

Babu Khushi Ram would łiave put in a word to discount 
Lok Nath’s report, but, noticing the Sahib\s irritation, he 
could not rnuster thc nccessary courage. He intended, how- 
ever, to whisper into tlie Owen Sahib’s cars as soon as lic saw 
him. For he knew that Lok Nath had it for the protćges of 
the deceased Havildar Lachman Singh. Ile wanted to know 
what had happened, but waited till the Major Sahib was out 
of the way. He followed Lok Nath into the hall and looked 
out of the door. 

‘Why, Kirpii, what have you done to Hołdar Lok NathP 
hc asked in a knowing whisper. 

‘Nothing, Babuji,’ Kirpu said waving his head with an em- 
barrassed smile. And he couldn’t help his sullen humour. 

‘ A leper has got the itch, and when a man has got the itch he 
wants a companion.’ 

*I will show you who has got the itch,* said Lok Nath 
finding the odds against him, ‘ Comc, I will rape your mother, 
your grandmother and her mothers for ten generations, come 
to thc quarter-guard, Major Sahib’s orders. And I shall see 
that you get to heli in a court-martial, you swine!’ 

‘Oh Lalu, is that you?* said Khushi Ram secing the boy* 
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‘Comc, son, I have a filc for you to takc to the officer of thc 
Góra regiment. 

'He is Corning to the quarter-guard with me,’ said Lok Nath. 

'No, he is not,’ answered Kusili Ram gtMitly but firnily. 
‘He is on duty here.’ 

‘But Babuji, he is the causc of il all,' protcsted Lok Nath. 

‘Jeinadar Subah Singh has ordercd Jiim on a fatiguc party to- 
night and he is to go on paradę from to-morrow.’ 

‘He is in my charge in this ollice,’ said Khushi Ram, ‘and 
here he is going to stay untił you show me ordcrs signcd ])y 
the Adjitan Sahib . . . .Comc, son, I have an urgeiit job for you 
lo do. The regiment is going to thc front to-morrow and all 
that Holdar Lok Nath thinks of is to (juarrcl with ihis inan or 
that rnan, intrigue against this N.G O, or that . . 

‘Control your tongue, Bahu Khushi Ram,’ flaj cd Lok Nath. 
‘And you, Lance-Naik, you eonie to the fjuarter-guard. You 
are under arrest.’ 

‘Take him, but don’t “buk” to inc,’ said Khushi Ram. 

‘ I have scen many like you rise from nowhere and berome the 
Sons of Lords, so don’t try to impress mc !’ 

‘ We shall sec to-morrow,’ said Lok Nath and pushed Kirpu 
violently forward. 

‘The angry man listens to no counsel, Babu Khushi Ram,’ 
said Uncle Kirpu and went submissivcly forward. 

The men were lying down to slecp when Lahi came into the 
barn after having seen to Uncle Kirpu’s comforts in the guard 
room where he was imprisoned for the night. Everything 
augured welł. For he had told Khushi Ram the whole story 
and the Babu had been to see Subedar Major Artid Singh, 
who had assured him that though he coiild not rclcasc Kirpu 
against thc G.O.s orders, he would see to it that nothing 
adverse happened to the lance-naik when he was presented to 
the adjutant, who was thc commander of no. 2 company, thc 
next day. What was morę he had callcd his own son, Jemadar 
Subah Singh, and rebuked him for his behaviour, and he had 
promiscd to take HaviJdar Lok Nath to task. In spite of all 
this Lalu felt rather tensc as he came in soakingjwet, for it had 
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bcen raining heavily all the evening and he had been on his 
fect sevcral hours and Uncic Kirpu had seemed strangely reti- 
cent when the boy had left him. 

‘Why, what happened?’ Dhayan Singli asked him Irom 
where he lay reading something by candlelight at the other 
end of the barn. 

Lalu told them liriefly of the developments, while he took 
oflT his clothes and prepared to get to bed. 

‘A sour applc, that Lok Nath!’ Dhayan Singli commented. 

*And rotten to tlie core,’ added Rikhi Ram, another sepoy, 

*More like the sucked up stone of a sour mango/ someone 
else added. 

*Ohe, kecp quiet, he mighl be listening/ Lalu warned. 

‘Lct liim listen/ said Dhayan Singh. ‘He can pluck my 
lund if he likes . . . And the Major Sahib too! Why did he 
order Uncle Kirpu to be kept in the guard room?—he goes 
about being the Karnel of the regiment! . . . Couldn^t Arbel 
Singh release him?’ 

‘Rape of their mothers, tliey are all alike, thesc afsars,’ said 
Rikhi Ram. 

*Seems a shame, our Uriclc Kirpu in disgrace, loeked up in 
the cjuarter-guard/ said Dhayan Singli, tilting his head high 
and then subsiding on to his pillow. 

And then cveryone was silent, as if they were all oblivious 
of each other, as they lent hcavy browed on their elbows or 
laki open-eyed on their beds, waiting unconcernedly for the 
hurricane lamp to be blown out or, perhaps, for the reveille to 
sound ihc hour of slecp. But beneath their apparent uncon- 
cern was a tension which rnade them turn their silent uncom- 
prehending faces to Lalu, as if they w^anted to tell him how sad 
they were for him and for Uncle Kirpu. For these simple 
uncouth hillmen from the Himalayas, brutalized by the cx- 
periences through which they had l^ecn, still had a sensitive 
awareness of each other wliich was afways bursting through 
the dumb in difference to which they had become hardened. 
They had no hope or faith in their hcarts except the fate to 
which they had resigned themselves, their Kismet, which, morę 
and morę, had begun to look like the premonition of a horriblc 
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cleath. And yet they instinctively furned to each other with a 
tendcrness which was the morę poignant bccause it cxprcsscd 
itself through a clumsy gesturc or the classical curse of Hindus- 
tan, ‘Rape of the Mother’. 

Lalu who had contrihutcd nothing to the conversation felt 
awkward at this kindliness shown by the men and wilhdrcw 
his eyes to himsełf even as he was trying to gather his ihoughts. 
But the furious aclivity of the afternoon had left a despair- 
hcart nothingness in liirn which the chill of tlie cveningintensi. 
ficd. He smoothed his bed and sat down shivering in semi- 
niidity. 

* I hear that snów has fallen in tlie trcnches,’ said Rikhi 
Ram. *Was there any news ał)oiit the front in the Sul)edar 
Major Sahib*s qnarters?’ 

‘ Some of the sepoys of the 41st Dogras have hcen taken to 
hospital, becaiise the toes of their feet got froslbitlen/ informed 
Lalu. ‘The Subedar Major is going to dcmand warm vests 
for us before we go to tlie trenches.* 

Wai in vcsts, warm coats, warni sliirts, warm socks, warm 
miifHlers — everything will corac and stay in the quarter.mas- 
ter holdar’s storę and be givcn to thosc w^ho stay behind the 
lines/ said Dhayan Singh bitlcrly. 

‘They say they are cven going to supply braziers willi char- 
coal in the new lines to which we are going,’ said Lalu. 

‘Where are these new łines, did you hcar anything aboul 
that?’ ventured Rikhi Ram. 

‘The Subedar Major Sahib talked of a place called Fesluijert, 
some miles from here,’ said Lalu. 

‘What? Farishtabad?’ 

*How many miles?’ 

‘When do we really start?’ 

*To be surę we go to Farishtabad to-morrow,‘ said Lalu 
with a grim smile which showed his tecth in a mockery which 
threatened to turn to anger: ‘To be surę, the abode of 
angels. . . .’ 

But he was not disposed to talk. He looked at the empty 
bed of Uncle Kirpu by his side with a tear-inebriated face, 
stiffened the muscles of his mouth and lay down like a silhouette 
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of silence, the cchoes of the hopeful words of Subedar Major 
Arbel Singh and Babu Khushi Ram conversing with whispcrs 
of a strange doom against the hard walls of his head. 

There were all kinds of rumoiirs current in the barn when 
Lalu got up in the morning. 

Sepoy Dhayan Singh, who was habituated to going out to 
*jungle-pani’ at dawn, said that there had been an enemy raid 
on the quarter-guard last night. 

Someone else said that enemy aeroplanes had come over 
during the night. 

Another sepoy had it that the regiment was to receive orders 
to go to the front at once. 

The most exact inforrnation available was that Sepoy Rikhi 
Ram, who was the senior man in the platoon after Lance- 
Naik Kirpa Ram, had been called by the Subedar Major 
Arbel Singh in the dead of the night. 

And sińce Rikhi Ram was absent from the barn Lalu felt 
vaguely disturbed. 

He rolled his puttees on his legs, adjusted his turban hastily 
and hurried to the guard room. 

The guard of the previous night had changed and the Sikh 
sepoy at sentry go challenged him as he tried to go into the 
room where Unclc Kirpu had been kept prisoner. 

*Halt!’ 

‘I want to go in and see Lance-Naik Kirpa Ram,’ said Lalu. 

am Sepoy Lal Singh frpm no. 2 company.’ 

‘Go back to your lines,’ said the Sikh sentry, lifting his rifle 
and Corning to a stand at ease. ‘No one is allowed to go in 
there.’ 

‘But hc is a friend of minę and I want to give him a mes- 
sage,’ said Lalu. 

‘Go back to your lines,’ roared the sentry. 

Lalu thought that the Sikh was just being stupid. 

‘Come, Holdara,’ he flattered the Sikh sepoy by giving him 
the status of an N.C.O. ‘I only want to give him a message 
bcforc he sees the company commander.’ 

‘Who is hc? What is this row going on?* came the voice 
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of Havildar Chanan Singh, a friend of Uncle Kirpu in the 
Sikh company. 

‘It’s me, Lalu, Holdara. I want to give a message to Unclc 
Kirpu in there,’ the boy said. 

*Come, son,’ said Chanan. ‘There is a message here from 
Uncle Kirpu for you.’ And he pointed łiis finger to a smali 
board on which the orders of the day wcre posted. 

Lalu went up eagerly smiling at the victory he had won 
over the sentry through influence. 

‘How are you, Holdarji?* he asked cordially even as hc 
began to read the hand-written noticc: 

REGIMENTAL ORDERS 

69th rifles 

Lance-Naik Kir pa Ram of number 2 company committed 
suicide last night at 2‘^o a,m. while he was deiained in 
the guard room for insuhordination to a superior ojficer 
on duty, 

‘ Ooof God! ’ Lalu burst involuntarily and stood back staring 
at Havildar Chanan Singh. 

‘No matter, son, what had to happen has happened,’ con- 
soled the havildar, ‘This was God’s will.’ 

Lalu read the orders again, annoyed at the words ‘detained 
in the guard room for insuhordination, etc.’ They would 
have a worse eflfect on Kirpu’s reputation than the commission 
of suicide. 

‘But, Holdara, what happened ? Why did he do it? He was 
only kept in custody through a mistake and both Khushi Ram 
and I got a promise from the Subedar Major Sahib that he 
would be exonerated from all blame and set free this morn- 
ing? . . . And Uncle Kirpu, so sensible, so wise—committing 
suicide! And it is my fault because he ąuarrelled with Lok 
Nath about me! . . The words flowed out of Lalu’s racked 
brain, like half-screams waiting on an explosion of anger and 
indignation. 

‘It is the will of Wah Guru,’ said Chanan Singh. ‘I don*t 
know what happened to make him go and kill himself. I was 
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awakened at dead of night to come on duty. It scems Kirpu 
got hołd of a sentry’s loaded rifle in his celi and, adjusting the 
barrel cnd into his moiitłi, Ict off the tigger with the toes of 
his bare foot, and blew liis brains out. The guard was changed. 
The body has been removed. And the Subedar Major Sahib 
has issued that order on the notice board.’ 

Further orders arrived in the morning that billets were to 
bc cleaned up and that the regiment was to be ready to march 
to the front at midday. They were to go to a new sector, 
some ten to fifteen miles south through a place called Riche- 
bourg to Festubert, where they were to join their old comrades 
of the 129th Baluchis, a company of the Gonnaught Goras, 
the 34th Pioneers and the 9th Bhopals. The vague rumours 
of the previous days were thcreforc confirmed, though vague 
rumours and precise Information were morę or less the same 
to these Indians, for the names of places were confusing to 
them and they did not know where they were at any time or 
where they were being taken. They accepted the orders, 
however, without a cornplaint, even with a certain degree of 
enthusiasm after someone had said, ‘Brothers, first earn and 
then enjoy the rest’, and smothered any fears they had in a 
collective effort to prove true to the salt of the Sarkar. 

Even Lalu resigned himself and began to belieye that every- 
thing was the reward for one’s past deeds, as the elders said. 
Though obsessed by a sense of guilt about Uncle Kirpu’s 
terrible death, he said to himself reproachfully, ‘Why is it that 
men like Kirpu, Dhanoo and Lachman, who were so good, 
should have suffered and died when I a wretch am alive?’ 
Was it because God punished one person for the evil deeds of 
another? But no God could beso unjust. Except that people 
said that the righteous suffered because God was testing their 
saintliness through harder trials. If so God was a fool to do 
that.’ . . . But he was becoming increasingly afraid both of God 
and of man and suppressed his naive ąuestionings and hesita- 
tions in an imperturbable miłitary calm that betokened 
efficiency above the shadows of despair. 

A bugle cali sounded the assembly and they fell in by the 
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brook. Major Peacock, the acting C.O. accompanied, by the 
adjutant, madę a solemn inspcction, passing down the ranks. 
Somehow it turned out to be a mutual inspection, for the sepoys 
too scrutinized the officers’ faces, turning morc willingly to 
Owen Sahib’s tired, gentle face than to Major Peacock’s clean- 
shaven visage, which looked sterner than ever, as if he were 
restraining his persona! idiosyncrasies into the attitude required 
of a C.O. But he had always seemed rather wooden and hard 
to them during cantonment life in India and hc was known to 
be a very Stern officer, a hard disciplinarian on the paradę 
ground though homely and jocular when hc playcd an agile 
centre forward in the regimcntal hockey team. One of the 
few officers who could talk Hindustani well and who remem- 
bered the names of the sepoys, he was yet somewhat un under- 
slanding of the sepoy heart. He was an old slyle officer who 
lived to a formula, aceustomed to thinking of the sepoys as 
looking for example and guidance to the British officer, treat- 
ing them with a \justice tempered with kindness’, regarding 
them as a loving, rather distant father regards his children. 
To the extent to which the contacts between the sahibs and 
the sepoys at work and play, had assumed certain traditional 
modes, his attitude evoked a workable response and the rest 
did not mat ter. But the naive, often illiteratc sepoys were, 
through a prolonged heredity, rather morę scnsitiye and 
huinan than the army codę gave them credit for. Above all 
they were shrewd judges of character, They called him ‘the 
Mule’ and looked at hiin with the awe that that stubborn ani- 
mai inspires, because they did not know what he would do in 
an awkward situation. On the other hand they called Captain 
Owen a gentle man because he looked upon them with soft- 
grey eyes and the ever-present hint of a smile on his lips. And 
in the strange atmosphere of ‘Franceville* where these sahibs 
were the only link between their native land and Yilayat, 
they, who were supposed to be less than human, turned 
instinctiyely to Owen Sahib rather than to the efficient Major 
Peacock. 

‘He is hardly a Karnel yet but swaggers like a ten foot tali 
Jarnel,’ whispered Rikhi Ram to Lalu when the C.O. had 
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passed by and they relaxed their taut, breathless faces. 

But Lalu was exploring surreptitioiisly among the crowd of 
men, women and children by the bridge who were watching 
them, for Marie. In his disgust against himself over the tra- 
gedy of Kirpu’s death, causeci, he felt, through Jemadar Subah 
Singh’s jealousy over the girl, lie had not even gone to say 
farewell to the family which had treated him so well. The 
regret rankled in his heart, speciałly as he had persuaded him¬ 
self to believe that the girl had liked him. ... But he was 
afraid that Jemadar Subah Singh or Havildar Lok Nath might 
be watching him. And he tried to maintain the erect atten- 
tion, eyes front and brcath hcld back. Only the furnes in the 
jungle of his heart seemed to be choking him. 

The Colonel gave the words of command and they moved 
ofF in a silence accentuated by the rustling of their uniforrns. 

The children on the bridge rushed alongside of the men 
and before the regiment was on the road, Andrć sought Lalu 
and caught hołd of his coat. 

‘Marie?’ Lalu asked him. 

The boy pointed to the door of the farm. 

In one swift glance Lalu took in the figures of Papa, Mama. 
Therc he saw Marie standing by her parents’ side. The family 
was solemn and grave, as if they knew the sepoys were going 
to their doom, as others, including their own son, had gone 
before them. Lalu wanted to shout a greeting to them but he 
felt strangled by his eąuipmcnt and only patted Andrews head 
awkwardly, a plaint from the poet Waris Shah scrcaming on 
the edge of his thoughts : 

*Oh your love, oh Hir, dragged me into the dust of 
this World. , . 
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The liglit was failing before they had gone two or three miles. 
They could not keep the combat order as their boots hit cach 
other’s hccls on the uncertain surfacc of the road. But they 
tramped on, as if the spirit had been taken out of them by the 
prospect of going to the front again. For, in their simplicity, 
they had believcd that they łiad done their part in the two 
battles in which they had fought and would now be allowed 
to rest somcwhere or drafted back to Hindustan while they 
were still whole. And, now, on the way to ‘Farishtabad’, 
they felt a resentment which expressed itself in sullen silence. 

Lalu had felt the gap by his side, a continual reminder of 
the friend he had Icft behind. And he felt a sense of guilt for 
the tragcdy, and the fcar that he was now left alone to face 
Havildar Lok Nath and Jemadar Subah Singh, both of whom 
swaggered about as if they borę no rcsponsibility for the ugly 
accident of Kirpu’s suicide, though, for the while, they kept 
their dis tan cc from him, their real victim. 

The numbness of fatigue and exasperation had somewhat 
atoned for his sadness and, after a time, his mind just became 
a blank, noticing only the automatic movemcnt of the sepoys’ 
feet as they cut across the highway, past sombre woods, bereft 
of all leafage, their stark trees lifting their gnarled hands to 
God in a kind of prayer for life. A fey-:' stars glistened in the 
sky and a pallid half moon thrust its Kead against the rough 
contour of the wintry land. 

As they passed by an occasional farm-house, the natives 
came out to stare at them, men and women watching with 
bowed heads and humble mień, as if offering a kind of repres- 
sed apology from themselves and the irrcsponsible generals of 
their country for this war in which the stranger had had to be 
called in to fight. 

Lalu was affected by the sight of an old woman who was 
feeding ber chickens and kept up an incessant flow of incom- 
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prehensible chatter till the taił of the regiment had yanished 
on a corner of the road bcyond her cottage. She was wrinkled 
and had a knowing air about her ugly face, like his mother’s. 
And, in spite of himself he felt nostalgie, and began to hum a 
melancholy Punjabi melody in his throat: 

‘Orily four days to play, Oh mother, only four days to play! 

Night Iias fallen, mother, my Belovcd is far away, 

Oh mother, four days, only four days to play . . 

‘Oh louder, sing louder,’ coaxed Rikhi Ram with a weak 
smile on his energetic, commonsensical face. He had rcspect- 
ed Lalids grief and not intruded on his silence throughout 
the march, and the boy warmed to him, but, of course, would 
not sing. 

‘Let us sing “Lachi”, boys,’ Rikhi Ram said hilarioiisly. 
‘Come on.’ And he began. 

‘Aha, in one village two Lachian, 

Two Lachian, two Lachian, 

The younger Lachi started all the trouble . . .’ 

‘Come on,’ Dhayan Singh shouted with a wholehearted 
laugh which seemed to issue from his tumrny. 

‘Aha, in one village two Lachian, 

Ałia, the ekler Lachi asked the girls, 

The girls, the girls, the girls, 

Oh, what colour vcil suits a fair complexion? 

‘Aha, the girls said truły, 

Said truły, sai ’ truły, said truły, 

A black veil becomes a fair complexion . . 

The simple strain rosę beyond the original soft pitch of 
Rikhi Ram’s hard accent to a chorus, broken at first by the 
yoices of thosc who joined a little later, or stressed a phrase 
too early, or słurred it and yaried a linę according to the ver- 
sion CUrrent in their loeality, but then rising to an uproarious, 
high-pitched duet which relaxed their grim set faces and 
melted the congealed blood in their yeins. 

‘Let us sing “Bazar Yakendian”,’ somcone yentured. 
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^No, iet us have, ‘^Come put your arms round my neck, Oh 
Purana, I am dying”,’ suggested Dhayan Singh. 

‘No, no, no, let us havc “Harnam Singli”,’ saidLalu. This 
was a duet which they had lhemselves cvoIved about the typi- 
cal sepoy in the war and his sweethcart, ‘Harnami’, consisting 
of the coquettish demands of the girl for presents from 
Yilayat: 

I want a pair of shoes, 

I want a pair of shoes, I want a pair of shoes, 

Vay Harnam Singha . . . 

Oh, I shall fctch for you, 

I shall fetch for you, 1 shall fctch for you 
A pair of fine shoes, with high hecls, 

Ni Flarnarnuie . . . 

The frank ribaldry of this set them laughing, and it would 
have gone on but it releascd ihcir invcntive genius, and too 
many different versions werc forihcoming, and they wereafraid 
of the officers farther ahead, though both the salul:)s and the 
Indian officers were relieved to hcar their voices. 

Now they were beconiing morę and morę profane and 
tended to break ranks, because they were tired. Rikhi Ram 
cautiously suggested that they should look to their steps before 
soineone should tura on them and rebulv(: thern. 

Lalu reverted to another mclancholy tunc. ‘Oh mother, 
one day one has to go . . when ihcy began to see the vague 
contours of houses looming acniss the higłiway and defining 
themselves into a longish villagc. Before they had entered its 
main Street, orders rang out, for their oflficers had met the bil- 
leting authorities. They werc drawn up in the shadow of a 
huge chateau and waited there in the cold dark for a while, 
Presently they were shunted off into the outhouses of the 
chateau across a magnificent courtyard, into comfortable 
quarters. 

The company cook woke them next morning by respectfully 
shaking their toes. But even as they came to, they lay in the 
snuggery of their yersatile blankets, involved in those prolonged 
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indccisions about the necessity of getting up to dress to 
which these inhabitants ofwarmer climes had bccome prone in 
the French win ter. To-day it was raining outside. 

‘Tea, Sarkar, chota hazri!* Santu repeated humbly coaxing 
them . . . Tłiey were his superiors in rank, as he was merely 
listed as a ‘follower’ though they were inferior to him by caste, 
because he was a high-caste Brahmin. But his was the kind 
of transformation everyone had long learnt to take for granted, 
because it was the preslige of rank and higher pay which was 
the proper measurc of aiithority created by the Sarkar; the 
old distinctions between the learned man, the warrior, the 
shopkeeper and the rcst were only subsidiary, applied on sui- 
table occasions, but otherwise only retained in oflicial filcs. 
And to Santu, the Brahmin turned menial, every sepoy was a 
man of the higher species, ‘Sarkar’, government, as to their 
betters by rank the Commanderdn-Chief was Sarkar, as to him 
all the hierarchy of the High Gommand up to the fathcr of the 
family of nations, George Vth, Colonel-in-Ghief of the Indian 
army, was Sarkar . . , 

‘Go, rape-mother, the son of chota hazri!’ Rikhi Ram 
abused him, as he still slept, with his blanket on his head, 
‘Brotlicr-in-lawT He fancies himself as the son of a sahib!’ 

Lalu sat up at this outburst and acceptcd the tea instead. 
He wondered why Santu had gone to serve Rikhi Ram first, 
except that the cook knew that this senior sepoy was soon to 
be promoted to the rank of lance-naik in place of Uncle Kirpu, 
and perhaps he hoped to be recommended for a medal and a 
reward if he could win the favour of the new N.G.O. Santu 
had entertained the hope of recognition of his seryices for 
months now, struggiirig hard to give satisfaction. But what- 
ever he did, turning from their own miserable lives in chagrin 
and disgust, bullied by their superiors, they turned on him like 
yultures upon their just prey, till he had become a frightened, 
abject creature in one part of his naturę and a stubborn, un- 
mindful ass in another. 

‘Maharaj, forgiye me, but I am frightened of Holdar Lok 
Nath who ordered me to serye cha-biscoots at six o’clock,* 
Santu said, going up to Rikhi Ram again. ‘And the Holdar 
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asked me to wake yoia up specially and to give you a message 
that you were to be ready for when he came.’ 

‘Why does that Pelican come nosing into our platoon?* 
shoiited Rikhi Ram sitting up. Then he rubbed liis eyes, 
frowned, looked round, shaking his shoulders for warmth and 
accepled the tea, .shouting: ‘Where is the Holdar?’ 

'I don’t know, Huzoor,’ Santu answered, wincingand step- 
ping back all a trcmble. 

^Oh, brother, drink up the tca,’ said Dhayan Singli. 
‘And herc are the biscoots which the sahibs and mem$ have 
sent from Yilayat for their ‘loyal Indian Sikhs and Gnrkhas,’ 

Rikhi Ram got up and began to dip the bisciiits in the hot 
liquid before gobbling thern up and sipping the tca with loud 
spattering sips. 

‘Truły the sahibs arc wonderful, Huzoor,’ said Santu. ‘The 
rations which the Sarkar has sent for the company this tirne 
are so plentiful that all of you will havc feasts in the trenchcs: 
apart from sugar, lentils, ghee flour and potatoes, there are 
dried fruits and Angrezi sweetmeals of dark colour in boxes. 
And the Holdar told mc that goats are coming and also 
chillums for hookahs sent by Maharajas, and cigarettes and 
rum. . . .* 

*It will be a feast for those of you who stay behind the lines,’ 
said Rikhi Ram. ‘Not for us.’ 

‘Huzoor, you can count the rations,’ protested Santu meekly. 
‘I may die if I have ever tasted what is meant for you pcople, 
Sarkar, and Holdar Lok Nath is coming to check up . . .’ 

‘He—he comes like a watchman and stays like a thief/ Rikhi 
Ram said. ‘Go and do your work and don’t talk so much,’ 

The bluff of Rikhi Ram’s dry manner asserted itself. He 
was at times quite a fearsome person. Having drunk the hot 
mixture of tea-leaves, condensed milk and boiling water, he 
belehed profusely in the best Indian style, as if to communicate 
his gratitude to the sahibs and mem sahibs who had sent him 
all the luxuries. Then, wiping the ends of his rather thin 
moustachios, with the forefinger of his right hand, he leaned 
over to Lalu and said: ‘Give me a cigrut, brother, and forget 
about Lok Nath.’ 
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*But hc has joined hands with the son of-the Subcdar Major 
Sahib,’ said Lalu, ‘So God save us.’ 

‘But the Subedar Major Sahib’s son is one thing, the Sube- 
dar Major Sahib hitnsclf aiiother/ said Rikhi Ram, buoying 
up Lalu deliberately, as, indced, he liad bccn sceking to do all 
the tirne. 

At that instant an orderly came and told Rikhi Ram that he 
was wanted by Subedar Major Arbel Singli, 

On being pressed for the reason why Rikhi Ram*s presence 
was demanded, the orderly yielded that there was some good 
news in storę for him. 

The sepoys had hardly washed and dressed when Rikhi 
Ram returned and ordered them to fali in on paradę; ‘Acting 
Lance-Naik Rikhi Ram’s orders, fali in and behave, for Kamei 
Green Sahib is going to address the regiment before wc march.’ 

The men were plcasantly surpriscd by both announcements. 

As they fell in, the Kamei Sahib stood talking to Subedar 
Major Arbel Singh and the other British oiricers in the court- 
yard. He looked almost half of hiniself, having bcen reduced 
by his ilhicss to the ghost of his former tali imposing, broad- 
shouldered self: his smali beady eyes had lost that glint with 
which they uscd to fi>: every sepoy, his face had an unhcalthy 
pallor, and his arm was stil! in a sling. And yet his determined 
chin had become morę poirited. 

The N.C.O.s callcd their companies to attention. 

The Colonel took the salutc and ordered ‘Stand-a-teezc’, 
And then he bcgari to address them in the casiial, conversa- 
tional manner with which he had endeared hirnsclf to the 
regiment. T am glad to be back with you’, he said in his 
indifferent Hindustani. ‘You have all had a good rest, and 
now you have to do some work: So that the Sarkar may not 
say that you ate and drank at its expense, but only gave a 
salaam in return.’ This homeliness macie them all smile. But 
the Colonefs voice rosę from the jocular to the serious pitch as 
he continued: Tt is going to be harcl work, and dangerous. 
But 1 know that you will face it with courage. Your bravery 
has been highly commanded by all your ofEcers, and the burra 
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Jarnal Sahib himself told me his high opinion of your con- 
duct at Ypres.’ Then he ordered: ‘Company commanders 
forwardr 

The British ofBcers, among whom there were some new 
sahibs to-day, attaclied from other regiments it was saicl, came 
out and gavc a series of orders, and ihe regiment swung out of 
the courtyard and bcgan to stamp across thc cobblestones of 
the village. 

Unlike Major Peacock, the Colonel had not spoken of tlie 
great things at stakc but had talkcd as man to inan. And they 
liked hirn for ihat. But he Iiad not told thein anything about 
where exactly they wcre going. Pcrhaps, like them, he also 
obeyed orders and only knew what he saw. And thc only 
persons wlio knew anything were the gencrals, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief and thc King-Ernperor. 

The rain had stopped for a while and a pale but welcome 
sun showed its head above thc village hous(^s, rcdolent of the 
smell of coffee and newly-baked bread. Some of thc Indian 
sepoys from other brigades, billeted in the yillage, were hurry- 
ing up and down thc hilly Street, while some were washing 
their sliirts and stockings at a pump and hanging them on the 
biishes in a garden. Farther up sorne Tommies were rubbing 
down their horses, while Indian cavalrymcn were polishing 
their saddlcs and accoutrcmcnts. They Iiailed eacli other and 
there were smiles and laugłiter, and thc atmosphere secmed 
playful and easy. 

‘Almost like Ferozepur cantonment,’ said Lalu to Dhayan 
Singh next to him. 

But off to the north some cannon boomed. 

‘ Yes, when it has just struck the hour of twelve o’elock,’ said 
Dhayan Singh pointing to where the sound of ihe guns 
came from. 

After this they marched solemnly, silently, efficiently, so that 
the sound of their feet filled the hillside. 

Towards the afternoon the sky became leaden with the 
clouds which had been mustering throughout the day, and dusk 
gathered over the land. But on they went, tramping with 
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hcavy fect on an endless road, skirting past descrted houscs 
which dottcd the plain, into a dark damp wood. 

Suddenly a streak of lightning llickered across the sky ilhimi- 
nating the forest trecs a vivid gold. They shook their shoulders 
to shift their hcavy packs and ducked their heads. But, instead, 
a storin of rain and hail burst upon them. The wind and 
water swept across them in great gusts and lashed the bare 
branches of the trces. Their turbans and overcoats and put- 
tees were soaking wet and the heavy packs on their backs 
seemed to have becomc heavier. They shivered and broke the 
company columns. 

The storm passed leaving only a drizzle behind and, luckily, 
they came to the ruins of a chateau beyond which, frorn the 
smoke of burning wood streaming from steep roofs, was a 
smali dreary yillagc. They were hurriedly dismissed and 
allowed to rest. They limped off into some huts, which were 
indicated, with floundering feet. 

While they lit fires and Iried to dry their turbans and puttees 
and took off their boots to ease the footsores of a long day’s 
niarch, they were given tea and a ration of rum. And, as rain 
still fell steadily, they waited, listęning to its pit-a-pat and to 
the persistent crack of rifle and machine-gun fire which seemed 
not for away. 

Ordcrs came that the troops were to go into trcnches beyond 
the yillage, across the main road. As a concession to their 
persistent inąuiries about where they were going, and whether 
the yillage they were now in was ‘Farishtabad’, they were told 
that the linę they were going to oceupy was to the east of 
Festubert. This information, of coursc, got them no further 
than they were. But for once there were some definite details: 
With the 129th Baluchis they were to take oyer the right flank 
of the left scction of the linę ncxt to the Gonnaughts, the 34th 
Pioneers and 9th Bhopals. That was rcassuring. 

The battalion dressed ranks with a brisk claltering of rifles 
and began to march. The sepoys were almost hysterically 
joyous about going to the trcnches now, a shrill enthusiasm pos- 
sessing them, a kind of mockery or pretence of brayery which 
coyered ali the priyate doubts and fears that they had ever had. 
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And they movcd forward with sudden cries of their religions: 
‘Kali Mai Ki Jai!’ . . . ‘Sat Sri Akal!’ . . . ‘Allah ho Akbar!’ 

As they penetrated farther into ihe villagc and passcd by the 
deł)ns ofsome ruined houses, their enthusiasm died down a little. 

‘Seems w^e are in “Farishtabad!” ’ a sepoy said. 

‘Look at those ghosts in the dark?’ anolher addcd. 

‘Can you hear the fire?* a third asked. 

‘Silence,’ came Havildar Lok Nalh’s voice. ‘No noise.’ 

Apart from the shadow^s of ruined houses and spasmodic 
bursts of machine-gun firc there was nothing dramatic about 
it, nothing which could whip up a falsc scnse of hcroism 

The Street came to an end by a vast heap of debris, and they 
were met by guides and runners from the Connaughts and 
Baluchis, who told them that there was a patch of road direclly 
undcr firc and that they would have to fali into single file so as 
not to attract notice. 

‘Silence! In linę at seven paces/ the word was passed from 
mouth to mouth. 

‘But you put that cigrut out!’ Dhayan Singli called to 
Jemadar Subah Singh at the head of the company. 

‘Don’t know who sonie of these officers ihink they arel’ 
Rikhi Ram grumbled. ‘Having us all marked down with 
that glow I ’ 

‘They don’t care if you are killed so long as they can enjoy 
their smokel’ Lalu whispered. 

‘Fali in again on the road after you have crossed ihis patch I’ 
the Jemadar ordered from ahead. ‘And now go.’ 

There was some dcsultory machine-gun and rifle fire in the 
distance, and then a curious luli fell on the scene. 

The troops moved slowly, warily, on tiptoe across the dan- 
gerous patch, with their rifles held aloft in their right hands, 
their heavy boots disturbing the silence against their wills. 
They brcathed with relief as they got across the hundred yards. 
From the intense silence ahead there seemed to be no danger 
now that they had crossed the patch. 

‘Are we far from the linę?’ Dhayan Singh asked. 

‘The communication trench is about forty yards away in that 
field,’ a Baluchi runner infonned them, while they stood 
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mopping the sweal off their faces. Apparently the linę was not 
far froni the road and even took in some houses farther ahead, 

‘Crcep into the trcnches, boys, just as you arc,’ Rikhi Ram 
said. ‘And follow the runncr.* 

Tliey fel! into the field with hunched backs in a zigzag linę. 

Before them spread a dark, dcad plain dotted by clumps of 
trees, and interspersed with mounds of former habitations 
over which reigned the ghostly terror of a furtive sibilance. A 
light flickered in the dis tance and then the earth and sky closed 
their grip, so that the sepoys could barcly see the silhoiiettes of 
each other’s bciit backs. 

*Wherc are you, Dhayan Singli?’ 

‘Ohe, where are you?’ 

*Wherc . . . ?’ 

They whispered and cricid as they thrust their necks like 
bullocks going uphill with the driver’s goad working into their 
haunches. 

But, one by one, they were filing past the guides and their 
officers, almost at a running pace, into the communication 
trcnch, swcating and messy, the brittle points of their fidgety 
nerves on edge. 

The main trenches were almost parallel with the road and 
protected by tliick lines of barbed wire like the hedges around 
a field. 

‘Halt!’ the word was passed down the ranks before they had 
travelled far into a communication trench. 

For a moment, Lal u stopped to listen and to see if there was 
anything new in this linę. But there was only the now all too 
familiar sound of machine-gun fire, almost as when he had 
entered the trenches on the Wytschaete-Messines road. 

He inhaled a lungful of cold air and fclt relieved. The 
danger was in the anticipalion, he thought to himself. He 
would soon get used to it as at Ypres. 

But conditions were slightly different herc from Ypres. 

For one thing, it was much colder. The whole sky remained 
overcast with grey, leaden clouds overnight, and in spite of the 
fact that they worc two shirts and two pairs of socks each, and 
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heapcd overcoats and blankets on thcmselves as thcy lay in thc 
clay cavities, they shivered and could not slecp. When they 
cmerged in the morning, rigid with cold, tlicir liands under 
their armpits, tecth chattering and tlieir fact^s drawn and red, 
they found that snów had fallen a font deep during thc night 
and the land was covered with a tliick laycr of woolly flakcs 
except wliere the barbcd-wire cntanglemcnts stuck out like 
grim sentinels on the German ontposts and where the depres- 
sions of the shell holes showed the black clay of their 
ridges. 

‘Come and havc soinc biscoots and tea,’ said Dhayan Singh 
who did the manuał work cagerly in spite of the laycrs of fat 
on his body. 

‘Morę than that I should like a fire to warm my haiids on!’ 
Lalu said. ‘Where are those braziers that brother Rikhi 
Ram promised us?’ 

‘Here, come by the fire, herc,’ Dhayan Singh said. ‘Boys 
make room for him! ’ 

‘It is you who are oceupying all thc space,’ Lalu said, as the 
boys rnade room for him round a smali Hmitley and Palmer 
tin, fuli of twigs and burning biscuits on which they werc 
war min g themselvcs. 

‘Charcoal is not heardof in these parts,’ Dhayan Singh said. 
‘But they have promised us some cokc, which Rikhi Ram has 
gone to fetch from the village behind.’ 

Lalu sat down and accepted thc lukewarm l.>rcw from the 
kerosene oil tin which lay by, and began to gulp it in his 
aluminium can. 

Just then there was a great whirririg in the air and the 
sepoys shouted: 

‘An airshipl’ 

‘Oh, an airshipl’ 

And to be surę, an aeroplane dived down almost grazing the 
trenches of the Indian corps and leaving a trail of smoke behind, 

‘Killedl’ 

‘Undonel’ 

‘Ohe, rape-motherl* 

There was utter pandemonium in the trenches, shrieks of 
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panie, shouts and abusc, as if they expected the wrath of heaven 
to descend on thera through this sudden visitation. 

But then they saw sorne papers come fluttering down into 
the lines, while a vcry tornado of rifle and machine-gim fire 
chased the aeroplane higher and higher into the even sky. 

The sepoys ran heltcr skelter to catch the droppings of the 
Steel bird which fluttcred in the air, as if they werc catching 
paper kites at the spring festival outsidc the fields of their villa- 
ges. But most of the paper drified away from the trenches. 

‘Paper, paper, nothing else but paper,’ a sepoy shouted from 
the Afridi company. 

‘Give us some to brighten this fire with,’ said Dhayan Singh. 
And he ran to fetch some. 

‘Oh take the name of God, something is written on them?’ 
he said as he returned with a handful. ‘Herc, Babu, read 
them and tell us what the Kaiser says.’ And he gave them to 
Lalu. 

Lal Sing snatched at the leafiets and tried to read. Tliere 
was something printed on them, not in the flowing calligraphy 
in which Hindustani is written but in lettering such as the 
sahibs of the Salvation Army used in India for their Hindu¬ 
stani Bibles. 

“*True Information ”!’ he read. ‘ “Salaam-e-lekum”!’ 

‘Ram Ram!’ said Dhayan Singh. 

‘Nol’ answered Lalu laughing. ‘It says “Salaam-e-lekum”.’ 
And he read; ‘ “The Sheikh-Ul-Islam has proclaimcd a holy 
war on the Id festival day at Mccca against the British, Rus- 
sians and the French. The Sułtan of Turkey has started a war 
against the same oppressive peopłe, and he has been joined by 
the King of Afghanistan.” ’ 

‘But we are Hindus,’ said Dhayan Singh. ‘What is the 
Sheikh of Mecca to us?’ Lalu read fiirther; ‘ “Brothers, this is a 
letter from your well-wishers and friends. Why do you fight 
and die for the unbelieving, against the Kaiser who is an ally 
of your Khaliph, the Sułtan of Turkey . . . Do you realize 
that in fighting for the English you commit irreligion and may 
die an inglorious death and never reach . . ’ 

At this instant there was a hubbub of clamouring voices in 
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the Afridi company and a Pathan haviłdar came rushing up 
saying, ‘It is a message from the enemy asking us to desert. 
Give the papers up or you’ll be court-marlialled. Subedar 
Sahib’s orders!’ 

Lalu thrust the leaflet into the tin and assumed a pose of 
nonchalant corrcctness. He sat with his hands over the tin to 
takc as much wannth from the glow of the fire as he could be- 
fore he got up to handle the cold butt of his rifle. 

Lance-Naik Rikhi Ram came back cołd and pinched, tlie 
shoulders of his angular body hunchcd, his cars red wilh the 
biting wind that was blowing, his nostrils running till the 
liąuid had formed a cryslal on the tip of his nosc, his boots 
striking crunch crunch upon the hard, frcc/dng carth of the 
trench. 

‘What’s the news, Holdara?’ Lalu asked him, his impetuosity 
returning after days of living in the stupor produccd by 
Uncle Kirpu’s death. 

‘News, brothers, what difference does halt or march make to 
a soldier?’ Rikhi Ram said boredly. ‘You live in coinfort; 
the sun shines by day, the night is lit as on a feast of lanterns, 
and you are warm when I go about in the cold. What morę 
do you want?’ And he sat down tired, shrinkinginto himself, 

‘Have somc tea, yar,’ Dhayan Singli said and began topour 
him some of the remains of the lukewarm dirty liąuid in the 
kerosene oil tin. 

‘Ooof, the trenches are ankle deep in mud up there!’ Rikhi 
Ram began as he got warmer. ‘The wind is nipping, there 
is a herce gale round the corner of the communication trench 
and sonie of the Sikhs in the Pioneers have had to be hcaved 
out of the clayholes by means of ropes, because they were 
frozcn at night, while the fect of some Goras and sepoys of the 
Baluchis are stricken with frostbite.’ 

*So was your mouth a moment ago,’ said Dhayan Singh. 

‘ What’s the news that boy asked you and you seemed as if you 
were going to bite him.’ 

‘The first thing is about those leaflets,* said Rikhi Ram. 
‘The sahibs say that there are somc scoundrcls from Hindustan 
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on the German side, agitators who havc run away from 
the c.lutches of tlie law at home and prefer to work in the pay 
of the Kaiser than to go to the scafFold . . 

‘Really,* sald Dhayan Singh intrigued. ‘I would like to 
crnbrace ihern.’ 

‘Who wants to go to the scaffold?’ said Lalu. ‘I wonder 
what the Gcrnians are likc to talk to?’ Since they had arrivcd 
in these trenches he had been curious to know where the Ger¬ 
man positions were, and what the enemy was doing, for the 
disposition of the lines scemed to him somewhat complex. 
Perhaps the mantle of sriow that enshrouded the place was 
confusing. 

‘But one of our scpoys is said to have practiscd a strange 
rusc iipon thein/ Riklu Ram said. ‘The captain of the platoon 
on our left loki ihc Subedar Major Sahib that a man callcd 
Rustam went out on patrol in “no-rnan’s-land”! As he was 
crawling along by a German trcnch the enemy turned a big 
light on him. Behold, the brother-in-law thought to take his 
hand to his head and salaarned the Germans. They beckoned 
him and, though he ncaiiy had dysen tery wilh fcar, he mustered 
up courage and jumped into tłieir trenches. He thought that 
his end had eonie. So pointing to our trenches he abused the 
Angrez sahibs and madę a sigii as if lie mcant to cut the 
throat of the whole Angrezi race. Whereupon the Germans 
were pleased and gavc him sweetsand coifee. Then, by using 
gestures, he told them that there were other traitors like 
him in the Hindustani Army and got permission to go and 
bring them bark with him. The Germans feasted him, 
it is said, on meat and winę, and allowed him to creep 
back . . 

‘Has hc been given a medal for it?’ asked Dhayan Singh. 

‘He is lucky to escape with his life from what is told about 
the Germans by the sahibs I’ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘What else is the news?’ asked Dhayan Singh. 

‘Weil, only God knows,’ said Rikhi Ram emptying the bowl 
of tea. ‘But the sahibs say that we are going to win. Only 
the enemy has built saps . . 

‘Only what?’ ąucried Dhayan Singh anxiou5ly. ‘Why 
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don*t you speak up? Ever sińce you have become lance-naik 
your talk has become crookedT 

They were all feelirig ratlier pecvish and sliort with each 
other with the intense cold. 

‘The enemy has built saps,* repeated Rikhi Ram, speaking 
with aii effort, as his utterance was inhibited by the contrac- 
tion oi' his mouth through exposure to the wind. 

‘What are “saps”?’ Lalu ventured. 

‘The talk is,’ began Rikhi Ram, That the dilference bet- 
wcen the enemy trenches and our linę is soine thousand to a 
hundred yards according to the naturę of the ground iri no- 
nian’s-laMd at various places. 

‘Now you know that no-man\sdand can be swept by rille or 
machine-gun fire evcrywhere. Also, artillery can play iiavoc 
with the opposing trenches. So, in order to givc an attack 
the best chances, it becomes necessary to shorten the distance 
to be traversed before reaching the hostile trenches. 

‘And the Germans have thought of the idea of building saps 
or winding trenches by which they reach ahiiost up to our 
lines, thus bccoming immune to our artillery fire and achieving 
a position from where they can attack.’ 

‘There is going to be an attack ihcn?’ Dhayan Singli said. 

‘They are lucky, those men with the big guns at the back,’ 
said Lalu all to himsclf, as he slapped his hands against his 
sides and juinped to w'arm his feet. ‘Whilc we have to rusJi 
into the open jaws of death, the artillery w^allahs stay out of 
the rangę of rille and machine-gun fire, of the hand grenades 
and the trcnch mor tai s . . .’ 

‘I bet though that aeroplane this morning went looking for 
them,’ said Rikhi Ram. 

But if the Germans łiave madę their trenches like portable 
ovens which can be taken where the guns can’t find tłicm we 
will be burnt long before the enemy is scorched!’ said 
Lalu. 

‘Do you mcan to say,’ askeci Dhayan Singli, coughing as hc 
blew a mouthful of breath on the straw to start a flame in the 
tin, ‘Do you mean, then, that the Germans are only forty, 
fifty yards from our trenches?* 
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‘At certain places they are nearer/ informed Rikhi Rani 
conccrnedly. ‘They have built winding trenches from their 
lines for quite up to three to four hundred yards of the lincs 
held by the 34th Pioneers and the Connatights, but at other 
points they have yet only come a hundred yards and are busy 
building a firing linę parallel to their original trenches. It 
must be difhcult work for them to cover their diggers. But 
whcrever they have built these “saps** they can mass men 
within a short distance of us and rush our trenches . . 

‘And what are we supposed to do? Sit freezing?’ said Lalu 
his face twisted in a scowl of fear and discomfort. 

‘Don’t be impatient, brother, some men are to be selected 
to go out on patrol to*night, to see how far the enemy is from 
us,’ informed Rikhi Ram comfortlessly, in a suppressed tonę. 

For a moment, they searched each other’s faces and then 
hung down their heads in silence. This was ominous news. 
The cruel whispcr scemed to go through the listeners like the 
bitter wind on the corner. The men stood or sat stiffly about, 
uncomprehending and still, ignorant of the doom that awaited 
them in the murderous dcvices of the devil who controllecl 
their destinics, speculating vaguely for the reality behind that 
information which the N.G.O. had given them about the 
position in which they stood in this phase of the war. 

AU that day there was considerable activity on their left 
flank, specially where the 34th Pioneers held the linę. The 
Germans attacked the Sikhs from the sap-heads, which they 
had constructed almost right up to the lines held by the 34th, 
with a bayonet charge supported by bombs and hand grenades. 
And then the enemy used enfilading machine-guns to such 
eflect that the Pioneers were overpowered and fell back into 
the lap of the Connaughts on their left. The Germans then 
cleared each traverse by means of hand grenades as they 
advanced. A company of the Pioneers tried to take back 
their trenches; but, immediately as they advanced, they were 
met with morę enfilading machine-gun fire and they hadn’t 
a chance. The Germans kept forcing their way through the 
communication trcnch, battering at the Connaughts and 
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driving them back from traverse after traverse as the lattet* 
werc handicapped for want of ammunition. The Gonnaughts 
retreated step by step, till they were able to build a barricade 
in a trench on the right of the 69th; and, there, they defied all 
the enemy’s efforts to shake them. 

The 69th, though vigilant as a supporting unit, was not, 
therefore, dircctly involved. But they had to be very alert and 
to make as effectiye a use of the cxtra ammunition that they 
were givcn, over and above the smali ąuantities which they 
were usually dolcd out. The tension of the attack had, how- 
ever, worn them down. For, from the time that the Germans 
suddenly burst out of the bitter morning and surprised the 
Pioneers with the unprecedented fury of a slorm, to the tune of a 
roaring, screeching artillcry and exploding hand grenades, they 
had, in spite of the heaps of dead and wounded they left on the 
way, forced their way with such terrible cffcct, in fuli view of 
the defenders, that each minutę secmed to tlie supporting units 
to carry the threat of their extinction. It was perhaps the fear 
ofthe ‘Huns’, ‘the wild men of the European junglcs\ built up 
in the sepoys’ minds by the Sarkar that the sight of the tali, 
ruddy, grey-uniformed Germans, with queer helmets, dashing 
forward with the powerful ferocity of bold animals, fascinated 
them, held them spellbound for long moments, in a curiosity 
mixcd with terror. But the 69th werc sufficiently far away 
from the trenches, where this attack was loealized, not to be 
actually involved. And in the afternoon, with the Gonnaughts 
holding out and a thick mist partially obscuring the land, the 
heavy fire died down and they sought to recuperate for a while. 

The ration parties had not been able to come up to the 
trenches because of the intensity of German artillery and the 
sepoys began to warra up the remains of the tea in their mugs 
over a fire of rags in the kerosene oil tin, and they tried to thaw 
their hands and faces numbed with the bitter, bitter cold, 
crowding round the tin and catching hołd of smouldering rags. 

‘Don’t smother the fire,’ Dhayan Singh shouted. ‘Keep away 
. . . We have no morę fuel, and your tea will never be warm,’ 

‘I will give you my handkerchief to burn.* 

*You can have my puttees.* 
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‘I c1on’t want the tea.* 

The scpoys pushcd, pulled and grumbled, They would haVe 
gonc without tea, refrcshments, food, anything, for a moment’s 
warmth, for the glow of a little red flame that could brighten 
their hcarts. 

‘Go to your places,’ said Dhayan Singli, greedy and exaspe- 
rated. ‘Some officer or N.G.O. may come. And the attack 
may still be on up there.’ 

But they hunched round the tin, dumb and careless, hissing 
iinpcreeptibly with inner shivers, shaking and trembling. For 
it was not that they had not faced explosive shells calmly, but 
the cold, the cold, the cold got them, parałysed them. . . . 

Lalu had bcen going about with a drooping head. He seemed 
to be indulging in an orgy of teiitative heart-searching. In 
hini the two poles of naturę seemed always to have been quar- 
rellirig, as if he had not decided whether to burst out of his 
skin, as it were, and Iivc outside himself, or to reclinc back, 
self-cxiled, pain-marred, mutilated with the rncmories of those 
hindrances which the world had put in front of him. The 
two anti-typcs had revolved in a furious whirl of the axlc tree 
during his boyhood. He was the contradictipn who had culti- 
vatcd a pride in excess of a dignity, even as he had gone care- 
lessly about, playing pranks with the boys of his village and 
laughing at the greybeards, bent on the consummation of his 
unrcstraiiied impulses, as if he could cheat naturę and take 
happiness by surprise. 

As he sat by Dhayan Singh without saying anything for a 
long time, he was suddenly overcome by the desire to lift the 
doom that lay upon him and his companions. 

First he gavc a shove to Dhayan Singh, which dislocated the 
ring and serit everyone tumbling. Then he picked up a handful 
of snów ćind slush and threw it at Rikhi Ram. The lance-naik 
was taken aback, as he stood by the sandbags, and looked 
ąuizzically round, not knowing where it had come from. 
Dhayan Singh laughed, as he recovered his balance, and got 
up to revenge himself on Lalu, but seeing Rikhi Ram’s solemn 
face, shot a handful of snów at the lance-naik instead. At the 
instant when this fell upon him, Rikhi Ram had ducked his 





head to removć some of the previous snów. Dhayan Singh 
scored a buli. Rikhi Ram lookcd foolishly round. This 
encoiiraged the other sepoys also to have a shot at hini. Most 
of them missed the now wary lance-naik, who was laughing at 
his own discomfiture and abusing them kindly, ‘Rapcrs of your 
daughters!’ But this only intensified the inock fight, for now 
the sepoys on Rikhi Ram’s left and the lance-naik himself took 
the offensiye. 

‘Ołie you, illegally begotten!’ came the sharp rasping voice 
of Jemadar Subah Singh, whose arrival no one had noticed. 
‘Stop it.’ 

But the boys were happy with the warmth that this riot had 
worked up and continued throwing the snow-balls as if they 
were practising at throwing hand grenades. One of the snow- 
balls fell on Jemadar Subah Singh’s face and froze the 
solemnity of authoritativc outlook tilJ he burst: 

‘Is this the festival of your mother’s marriage that you are 
hinneying like donkeys and throwing all this muck! Sons of 
swine! Shun! Cockeyed sons of błind bastardsi Coulcln’t you 
see me? Shun!’ 

The men checked themselves and went sheepishly to their 
places. 

‘What is this Holdara? Can’t you kecp order?* asked 
Jemadar Subah Singh. 

‘The boys were just playing, Jemadar Sahib,’ said Rikhi 
Ram with lowered head. 

‘They will have to do some work for a change,’ said the 
Jemadar shortly. ‘Laften Hobson Sahib and I are going on 
patrol to-night. I want two men to come with me.’ 

‘Acha, Huzoor, I shall detail two men,’ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘Dctail yourself as one,’ ordered Subah Singh. ‘And . . .’ 

‘Huzoor, who will be responsible for the platoon in my 
absence?’ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘I shall see to that,’ answered the Jemadar. ‘ You*d better 
obcy in order to learn how to command, and . . .’ He looked 
across the trcnch to tracę the face of his second victim. 

‘Dhayan Singh, Huzoor?’ said Rikhi Ram. ‘He has always 
bcen my companion.* 
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‘No, he is too fat for the job,* said the Jemadar. ‘Where is 
he. Lal Singh? You and Lalu.’ 

‘Did you cali me, Subah?’ Lalu said coming forward. 

‘Jemadar Sahib, illegally begotten!* said Subah. ‘I liave told 
you before not to address me as if I was a sweeper!’ 

‘Forgivc me, Jemadar Sahib,’ said Lalu cowed. 

‘I will not do anything of the kind,’ said Subah. ‘You are 
to go on patrol with me and Rikhi Ram. So gird up your 
loins.’ 

‘Meet mc by Lok Nath’s dug-out, Rikhi Ram, and bring 
that insolent swine!’ ordered the Jemadar. ‘We are to go out 
and do some reconnaissance. Get ready, and cali at nine 
sharp.’ And, tightening the musclcs of his face, łie peered hard 
through the dark to survey the faces of the men, then turned 
about, bent and retraced his way across the traverscs. 

‘Come, yar, let us get ready,’ said Lance-Naik Rikhi Ram 
when the Jemadar was out of audiblc distance. ‘I wonder 
what is the matter with him to-day ?’ 

‘It is cold and he remembers his mother, perhaps,’ Dhayan 
Singli yentured an explanation. 

*He has got his father here to look after him,’ said a sepoy 
tentatively. 

‘The bastard! —he is the son of his molher by some sullen 
swine!’ said Rikhi Ram coming towarcls Dhayan Singh and 
the illusion of warmth in the tin where the rags lay smok¬ 
ing. ‘At least the Subedar Major Sahib has got breedingl’ 

‘He is morę likcly to be the son of his father by some washer- 
woman,’ said Dhayan Singh. ‘He has got Arbel Singh’s 
arrogance.’ 

‘Whatever his ancestry,’ said Lalu with the broad sweep of 
the finał arbiter, ‘he is afraid of going out on patrol.’ 

‘You are not, are you, son?’ said Lance-Naik Rikhi Ram, 
wiping the soot inside the tin and applying it to his face. 

‘No,’ Lalu said, out of bravado when he really ineant to 
say, ‘Yes’. 

‘Acha, then, smear your face with this black as I am doing,’ 
said Riklii Ram. 
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‘Holdara, whcre have your scnscs gone!’ said Lału. " Your 
blackened face will show like ^ bulPs eye above the white snów 
to practitioners of musketry in the German trenches.’ 

*To be surę, that is the right talk,’ agrced Rikhi Ram shak- 
ing his head. ‘Now the difficulty is how shall I get the soot 
ofF?’ It scemed that he had been dazed by Jemadar Subah 
Singh’s sudden appearance and had not recovered from the 
shock of being asked to go on patrol. 

‘ Wipe your face with your spittle,’ suggcsted Dhayan Singli 
jocularly. ‘Because there are no water can icrs here to help 
you.* 

‘Oh, leave go, “Death to me, amusement to you,” ’ said 
Rikhi Ram. 

*I will give you a rag to wipc your face, Holdara,’ offered a 
sepoy in a muffied voice from afar. 

‘Take this handful of snów, Holdara, and rub it on your 
face slowly,’ said Lalu, who had taken olT his ecjuipment and 
was bandaging his head and face with strips of gauze from his 
medical supply bag. ‘And you will ernerge with the com- 
plexion of a memni.’ 

For a few minutes they continued their preparations in 
silence. It was strange that now, with the prospect of death 
before them they forgot to grumble, enduring the insidious 
miseries of the cold without a murrnur. But, inwardly, Lalu 
fclt his ego looming larger and larger over the trench face. 
So, after all, I am in for it,’ he said to hirnself. And he 
thought of his cronies who had already fallen in one way or 
another, Daddy Dhanoo, Havildar Lachman Singli, and 
Uncle Kirpu. Because of the complicity of Subah and Lok 
Nath in the intrigue which had ended in Uncle Kirpu’s death, 
and, because he sensed that the Jemadar had picked him out 
for the grudge that he nurtured against him sińce the incidents 
in the billets, he put the responsibility for the disbandment of 
the whole group on him. The vague scarch for imaginary 
wrongs satisfied him, even though it madę him uncertain of 
hirnself. 

‘Come, then, brothcr,’ said Rikhi Ram. ‘We have to go to 
Lok Nath before we mect the Jemadar.’ 
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*So we havc to mect that bastard!’ said Lalu. ‘I shall givc 
him a farewcll message . . . Here, Dhayan Singh, I am leaving 
my haversack* There is nothing in it except odds and ends 
and a letter for my mother . . 

^God bless you/ said Dhayan Singh as he got up suddenly 
to shake hands, 

*Ohe, embrace each other; it may be the last time/ said 
Rikhi Ram with a shy smile. 

Dhayan Singh and Lalu put their arms round each other 
with a laugh. 

‘Bring me a gift if you kill any Germans,’ a sepoy said. 

‘I will bring you a peg to sit on,’ said Rikhi Ram rudely, 
and he proceeded to embrace Dhayan Singh with real warmth. 

‘Keep your thick head safe, anyhow,’ Dhayan Singh said to 
the lance-naik, ‘and don’t let fat blind your eyes.’ 

Tense and rather pale though hard, as if they werc stiffen- 
ing themselves to resist something outside them, they filed out 
towards the left, greeted by stupid messages, cheerful, encour- 
aging words and inane good wishes. 

As they came up to the cnd of the Dogra company they met 
Havildar Lok Nath. 

‘Oh hurry, both of you, and get some bombs for yourself 
frorn the sahib’s dug-out,’ Lok Nath said. 

‘I thought this was going to be a reconnaissance patrol,’ 
whispered Lalu to Rikhi Ram as they proceeded through the 
communication trench towards the officer^s diig-out. 

‘Brother, what does smoke matter when you are caught in 
fire?’ said Rikhi Ram as he traced his way in the winding 
trench. 

They were just getting to level ground when they met Lieute- 
nant Hobson, almost a young boy of an officer, who had been 
recently attached to the 69th from an English regiment. 

‘You two men for party,’ he said, seeing them camouflaged. 

‘Huzoor,* they answered coming to attention. 

‘Where is the Jemadar Sahib?’ the Lieutenant asked. 

‘In the dug-out, Huzoor/ Lok Nath offercd the information, 
•I shall go and fctch him.’ 
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*Those bombs, Huzoor,’ said RikhiRam, moving his hands 
to signify the grenades in the officer’s hands, Uhey inust be 
heavy,’ And he ofFered to relieve him of the weight. 

The sahib emptied his right armful into Rikhi Ram’s hand. 

‘How do you shoot thcm, Huzoor?’ said Lalu coming for- 
ward to take his share of the burden. 

Lieutenant Hobson handed him the consignments in his left 
arm, Then, without morę ado, he took a grenacle, capcred 
to the trench face and flung the bali across no-man*s-land 
lowards the Germans — timing its explosion with a lond, 
mocking burst from his mouth, ‘Pop’. 

The two men thought this was dangerous, but they 
seemed to catch the coritagion of the boy’s enthusiasrn 
and ran one after another hurling a grenade cach towards 
no-man’s-land, The noisc of the detonations was followcd l)y a 
sound whicli might have been hoarse laughter or wcird shricks. 

‘Where is the Jemadar Sahib?’ said the sahib nowimpatiently. 

‘licre, Huzoor, he is coming,’ came Lok Nath’s answcr, 

‘Salaam Huzoor,’ said Subah. 

*Have the sentries been told that we are going out, Jemadar 
Sahib?’ the sahib asked. 

‘Yes, Huzoor,’ said Subah, but looked for confirination to 
Lok Nath. 

The sahib did not notice the prevarication and asked ‘Have 
the men had instructions ?’ 

‘The plan is to crawl out towards the German trenches and 
see how far are the saps which they have built,’ Subah began 
immediately in a cocksure manner, ‘And thcii . . he conti- 
nued but belched. 

‘The enemy is improving his position,’ said the sahib with 
impetuous impatience. ‘We share out the bombs and keep 
them ready to throw. Each of you will fix the bayonet to your 
rifles. We have our revolvers. Don’t stray too far from each 
other. And follow me.’ 

‘Simple and easy,’ said Subah trying to steady himself cven 
as he sought to cxplain the sahib’s words. 

Lalu sensed a sharp whiff of brandy coming from the 
Jemadar’s mouth. 
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Lieutenant Hobson led the way through a lane at the end 
of which was a sentry post and climbed the parapet. Jemadar 
Subah Singh and the twomem followed,almost falling ovcr each 
other in their eagerness to hurry into action. Once on even 
siirface, the sahib waited for a moment, then went lowards 
the opening in the barbed-wire entanglements. Here he seemed 
to find his way barred by some obstruction, for he lay still. 

Lalu crouched tensely, waiting for the firing to burst over 
his head. But the German attack of the afternoon had bcen 
exhausted for the while, and the remnants of the 34th Pioneers 
and the Gonnaughts were resting. Still this patrol seemed a 
hazardous if not a foolhardy venture. 

The sahib at the head turned to the left and began to follow 
the barbed-wire towards the next opening. Now they were 
proceeding parallel to their own lines and not very far from 
the sepoy’s unconscious buUets. 

Lalu prayed in his heart that if Subah had not really told 
sentries on' the observation posts to keep in mind that ihe 
party was out Lok Nath might do so in their absence. He 
reproached himself for not pressing the point when the Jema¬ 
dar had recently given an evasive reply to the sahib’s ąuestion. 
There was a sharp breeze just round the corner of the 69th 
trench, and it seemed to bite the exposed tips of his ears, while 
beneath him the snów melted and became slippery so that he 
could not be surę of his steps. He lay down and began to 
crawl behind Lieutenant Hobson, 

Again, however, the sahib at the head of the expedition 
halted. 

‘Oh, what is the matter?’ Jemadar Subah Singh almost 
shouted. 

‘Steady,’ the sahib whispered. 

‘Quiet,’ Lalu conveyed the message behind. 

Apparently, the opening in the wires here, too, was blocked. 

*Oh go ahead!’ Subah bawled at the same timc as the sahib 
ahead whispered something to Lalu. 

Unable to hcar Lieutenant Hobson *s words, and frightened 
that the panie of the Jemadar behind him might attract the 
attention of German snipers, Lalu went off on his own initia- 
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tive to the wire and tried to lift the tangles which blocked the 
right hand corner of the opening. It seemed as if it could be 
lifted, with some effort. 

He raised himself on his haunches and applied himself to 
the task. By levering it from below, the tangles eascd with a 
inetallic whirr and a clang. Hohson Sahib caine to his aid 
and held the loose wires while Lalu tried to unhook them. 
The barbs were stijff. He shook them, impatiently, but gave 
up force for design, twisting the wires upwards till they rosę 
about a foot and a half from the ground. Some furious kicks 
ofhi^heavy boots and the sides detached sufliciently. 

Without morę ‘sapping and mining’ he lay down and be- 
gan to crawl through the opening. 

‘Bravo!* the sahib encouraged cven as he caught Lalu’s 
coat. 

A few wriggles and shakes and he had detached his hind 
parts from the barbed wires and was crawling hcad-long into 
a era ter fuli of snów. He got up and held the wire high up 
for the sahib. 

‘Follow me,’ Lieutenant Hobson whispered as he crawled, 
emerged on the other end and sat up, brushing the snów off 
his face and hands. 

Jemadar Subah Singli went next, laughing, as if this were 
some wonderful gamę and, patting Lalu on the head, shouted: 

‘Ohe, yar, you are marvellous!’ 

'Shut up,’ said Lalu, unable to repress his anger and irri- 
tation. 

But as soon as he had administered the rebuke he felt afraid 
lest Subah might turn on him and thus expose the party. 

Lieutenant Hobson and Rikhi Ram ascended the incline, 
breathing heavily, as they dragged the grenades. And then 
the sahib began to crawl away beyond the outer edge of the 
pit to reconnoitre the position. 

^Come on,’ Subah said as he got up to his fuli height, his 
puffed, young face stretched taut as if in the attitude of a 
brave leader and he began to run. 

Rikhi Ram pulled him back by the leg so that the Jemadar 
fell headlong into the ncxt pit with a groan. 
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‘Wait, rape-mother!’ whispered the lance-naik following 
him. ‘You will be the death of us.’ 

^He Ls drunk, I told you,’ Lalu burrburred to Rikhi Ram. 

‘What is the matter?’ Lieutenant Hobson asked, turning 
back. 

‘Nothing, Hiizoor,’ Rikhi Ram lied. ‘The Jemadar has 
slipped.’ 

As Subah lay where he had fallen Rikhi Ram touched Lalu’s 
arm and, pointing to his bayonet, asked: 

‘Shall we put him out of his pain?’ 

'Oh no, Holdara!’ said Lalu, scandalized. He hadn’t 
dared to think of this way of getting rid of an embarrassment. 
For a moment he was dazcd. . . . 

Meanwhile, the sahib had aiready crawled out ten yards 
and was making his way slowly with a sinuous, serpentine 
movement towards a boulder which secmed like the shovelled 
up earth of the German saps covered with snów. 

A shell flew across the sky, somewhere away to the left, ins- 
tilling an added sense of danger into Lalu’s eycs fuli of the 
cataract of fear. 

After the flarę had died down Lalu began to climb out and 
follow Hobson Sahib, who had madę quick progrcss towards 
the boulder. 

‘This bastard!’ came Rikhi Ram’s voice. 

‘Leave him,’ Lalu answercd, ‘and come along by yourself,’ 

And for a moment, he waited for the lance-naik, anxious 
however not to lose sight of Hobson Sahib whose pace was 
defying danger too abruptly not to seem reckless. While 
Rikhi Ram was still two yards behind him, Lalu sighted some 
corpses at the foot of the dćbris, fantastic hulks which seemed 
to fili the landscape with a grim sense of desolation, covered 
as they were with snów in patches. 

‘He is being sick,’ Rikhi Ram informed Lalu. 

‘But the sahib has gone ahead,’ said Lalu. ‘Let us hurry.’ 

They began to work their way, veering towards the right, 
but sufficiently under the shadow of the boulder of the sup- 
posed sap-head. For a whilc they could not sce Hobson 
Sahib and went ahead blindly. Their hands felt frozen at the 
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finger tips and their clothes dripped wilh the melting snów. 
The smell of the dead bodies under the boulder was nauseating. 
It seemed to them that they werc going at tortoise spccd. 
They accelerated the pace, rolling the bombs forward instead 
of dragging them, their rifles getting in the way. 

^Gan you see the sahib?’ Rikhi Ram asked. 

Lalu explored the ground ahead of him and tricd to distin- 
guish the sahib’s form from the several corpses of sepoys which 
were scattered around. 

‘There he is, by the sap,’ said Lalu. 

But before the words were out of his mouth he heard 
Subah’s voice; 

*Oh, where are you?’ 

And the Jemadar came running up, crunching the snów, 
and threw himself down by them. 

‘God!’ Lalu sobbed, frightened out of his wits at this 
madness. 

But Rikhi Ram lifted himself coolly and struck a resounding 
slap on Subah’s head, hissing, ‘Lie still, misbegottcn! May I 
rape your mother and sister!’ And the lance-naik hcld the 
Jemadar down from the neck, hard against the ground, ‘Just 
you stir, you bastard, and I shall kill you! You don’t cali me 
by my name, if I don’t.’ 

Just then there was a resounding detonation and some 
hoarse shouts and shrieks in the saps twenty yards away. 
Lieutenant Hobson’s arm could be scen completing a scmi- 
circle, Another detonation followed, and another one, hard 
on the last. There was a moment’s hustling, a ery of pain and 
raucous words. Then a German machine-gun began to speak 
the language of death, 

Lalu lay still, pressed hard to the ground, and guessed that 
Hobson Sahib had disturbed the wasp’s nest with his bombs. 
The machine-gun belt seemed endless, filling the earth with 
its rat-tat-tat incessantly. Lalu closed his eyes and waited for 
the bullct in a frenzy of chagrin and fear. 

After a minutę he opened his eyes and raised his head. 
Horror!—he saw what appeared to be Lieutenant Hobson 
lying fiat. 
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He left his ammunition and began to creep up towards the 
boulder. His heart was in his mouth and his body seemed to 
be cramped by movement. Sighting a depression on his left 
he rolled down it and stnick a corpse. For a second he stop- 
ped to breathe. Then he crawled diagonally towards the 
boulder, abusing Subah in his mind for delaying them and for 
drawing enemy fire. He was surę that the Sahib would not 
have thrown the grenadcs if he hadn’t heard the Jemadar 
making a row at the back. , . . 

He touched another corpse and pulled himself up unable to 
bear the stink of the dead heaped in the crater. 

He heaved himself forward and touched the Sahib’s feet. 
There was no response. He shook the body. It was inert 
and heavy. Dead! 

He crawled up under the shadow of another corpse till he 
was parallel with the sahib. He knew it was madness to do 
so because the otficer lay in fuli view of the saphead. But his 
instinct was to blunder through at all costs and rescue the 
body if only to save himself from censure for this split patrol. 

There was a noise as if someone were chopping wood in the 
‘sap’, and then the sound of raucous words. 

Lalu sat upinto the crouching position which was so natural 
to him, and put his arm roimd Hobson Sahib’s body. He 
strained to weigh it in the scalę of his arm before lifting it. 

He was swcating now, and scales of darkness and light 
seemed to be ascending and descending over his eyes. 

Grimly he heaved the body, still crouching. 

‘ Hokh, ho, hoi! ’ somc raspingGerman yoices shattered the calm. 

He dropped the body andiaid down suddenly, shaking and 
terror-stricken. 

The resounding gunfire died down after a few seconds. 

Lalu moancd like a child in his throat and then began to 
crawl back hurriedly. 

‘Why, what happened, is he dead?’ Rikhi Ram whispered 
as Lalu came up to him. 

Lalu wavcd his head up and down, breathless. And, open- 
ing his eyes, he saw that he was hanging half way down the 
lip of the cratcr. 
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‘Acha, son, climb down into the hole,’ said Rikhi Ram 
soothingly, dragging him in even as he still lield Subah by the 
scrufT of his neck. 

Lalu contracted himself like a porcupine till his body and 
legs were all assembled in the crater. 

The Jemadar was sober by the time they had worked their 
way back to their trenches, or, at least, not having done a thing 
on the patrol except be sick, he looked sober, while it was 
Rikhi Ram and Lal Singli who seemed to lie drunk, as they 
staggered into the ditches streaming with the swcat of fear, 
and dumb with thirst. Subah had not told the sentries to 
look out for thcm and they kept up an intcrmittent fire mista- 
king the patrol for the enemy. Havildar Lok Nath received 
them from wherc he had been crouching by sonie other 
sepoys round a brazier. 

‘Jemadar Sahib, did everything go well?’ Lok Nath asked 
solicitously. 

‘Holdara, why did you not warn those rape-mother sentries 
that we were out?* Jemadar Subah Singh returned, swaying a 
little. 

‘Huzoor,’ began Lok Nath. 

‘Huzoor, Huzoor!’ repeated Subah rigidifying himself. 
‘What is the use of asking you to do anything! We were 
nearly cut oif in no-man’s-land between two fires! . . 

Aware of his own default, and guilty in the eyes of his com- 
panions, he was seeking to pacify them by a vigorous attack 
against the man whom they hated. 

‘Oh, leave this talk, Jemadar Sahib, and let us go and report 
to the Subedar Major Sahib,’ said Rikhi Ram who was not 
taken in by Subah’s tricks. 

‘You can stand down now and go and rest,’ said the Jema¬ 
dar. ‘I shall report to-morrow.’ 

‘Huzoor, the patrol was split, and Hobson Sahib is dcad 
and, sińce you were disabled, I have to fulfil my duty,’ insist- 
ed Rikhi Ram. 

‘The sahib is dcadl’ said Lok Nath. ‘How did he dic? 
What happencd?’ 
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‘You will know what happened in the regimental orders to- 
morrow!* said Rikhi Ram menacingly, for he seemed intcnt on 
carrying out his duties as an N.G.O. faithfully so far as the 
Jemadar was concerned. 

‘Why, sepoy Lal Singli, what happened?’ Lok Nath asked 
the boy who was standing in the glow of the brazier, head bent 
and weary. 

‘The sahib went too far and some of us stayed too far behind,’ 
■said Lalu without coming to attention and forcing his cold 
mouth to pronounce the words. 

Ts the sahib killed, then?’ a sepoy asked. 

‘Gone to celestial heavens,’ Lalu said. 

‘ Indeed, he is in safe keeping now,’ said someone. 

*Did you bring a trophy?’ another sepoy asked. 

‘Yes, take this?’ said Lalu shortly, pointing to his haunches. 

‘You can get a trophy yoursclf,’ said Rikhi Ram taking 
Lalu’s side. 

‘Realiy?’ said the sepoy. 

‘Yes, a bullet in your own-,’ said Rikhi Ram. 

*To-morrow is the bigday,’ said Lok Nath. 

‘Why, is there something on to-morrow, Holdara?’ said 
Subah, who wanted to while away time so that Rikhi Ram 
should cool down. 

‘An attack all along the linę,’ said Lok Nath. 

*Is that ofRcial?’ said Subah. 

‘Come, Jemadar Sahib, we will soon find out,’ said Rikhi 
Ram. And he took the initiative and touched Subah’s arm, 
saying to Lalu at the same time: ‘You go, brother, and have 
some food.’ 

Lalu showed the tips of his hands and his feet to the fire and 
then lurched away through the slush towards his dug-out. 

‘Why, brother?’ 

‘How was the patrol?’ 

‘Have you returned?* 

The sepoys on the way pelted him with ąuestions. 

He waved his head but did not answer till he saw Dhayan 
Singh sąuatting with some others by a brazier. 

‘Safe, brother?’ Dhayan Singh asked. 
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‘There is a story told of Akbar and Birbal,’ Lalu began stand- 
ing by the fire. ‘Birbal said the whole world was blind. The 
Emperor and his courtiers said “No!” . . . “Coriie outside 
the pałace gate to-morrow and see,” said Birbal!’ 

‘Then what happened?’ a sepoy asked. 

‘Weil, the next day Birbal sat dresscd as a cobbler mending 
shocs. As the courtiers and the Emperor passed tłie gate one 
by one, each one asked: “What are you doing, Birbal?” 
“Can’t you see,” said Birbal, “or are you blind.” ’ 

The sepoys laughed. 

‘AU right, two eyes, come and eat. I have kept some food 
for you and Rikhi Ram.’ 

‘Not food, no food for me, but a drink,’ Lalu said, and he 
tottercd cxhausted at Dhayan Singh’s feet. 

T’ll go and gct sonie rum from Lok Nath for you,’ said 
Dhayan Singh and hurried away. 

As he dragged himself into the dug-out and lay wrapping 
his coat around his body, whilc Dhayan Singh Jiad gone to 
fetch a ration of rum for him, Lalu felt rclieved to find him¬ 
self still brcathing alive. But he could not stop trembling. 
The shock of that moment, when he had hcard noises iti the 
German sap as he had been crouching by Hobson Sahib still 
grippcd him. How lucky that he had escaped being shot 
when the firing broke out! 

He tried to stop the shaking in his limbs, saying to himself 
that the danger was past. But though the fear of death had 
passed he was afraid that the death of the sahib and the split- 
ting of the patrol might lead to difficulties. 

There was a boom outside and a large shell roared overhead 
and fell with a crash somewherc on the flelds. He waited 
breathlessly. Another shell followed. And then . . , the 
monotonous rat-tat-tat of a machinę gun . . . And rifle fire 
increased in intensity. The sepoys were shouting outside. He 
fclt panicky. Perhaps Rikhi Ram was coming in to drag him 
before the Subedar Major or the Adjutant. . . Morę shouts. 
He felt the confusion spreading over him, his heart was beat- 
ing fast. He raised his head and caUed: ‘Dhayan Singh*, 
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But his voice was smothered by the overtones of lead outside. 
he waited and listened. Hundreds of rounds of ammunition 
were being let loose and, from the glow outside the dug-out, 
the sky seemed fuli of the fireworks of bursting shells. He 
cursed his luck, afraid that having escaped being killed in a 
hazardous patrol hc might be cngulfed by the avalanche of 
fire in the dug-out and finłshcd. 

As the plancts torc across each other outside, thoughts 
rushed through his head and his body throbbed, He felt sick 
and wished he could stop the shaking of his limbs. Above all 
things he wanted to hang on to his life, to hang on to it tight 
and hard. ‘Dhayan Singha, ohe Dhayan Singha,’ he called, 
afraid like a child in the dark, though he could see his will to 
live as a somewhat ridiculous wish among the hundreds of 
astronomical annoyances, any of which might snuff him out. 

The tension of his nerves increased through the long wait 
for someone to come. He felt that he had been cowardly, 
especially as he had left Hobson Sahib’s body where it lay. 

For a moment, he rebuked himself for harbouring accusations 
of cowardice against himself. But as he looked back in his 
mind he felt in the honest part of him that he had always been 
afraid, that he could not understand those like Subah who 
bragged that they felt no fear — though it was just like that 
bumptious swaggering fool to get drunk before coming out on 
patrol and help to undo the whole thing from the start. 
Hobson Sahib had gone to the other extreme, the recklessness 
with which he had gone ahead of them all, reached the sap, 
and thrown the grenades! Before the light of his conscience 
he felt guilty cven though he had gone to rescue the Sahib’s 
body, because he had done this with out thinking. He clearly 
rcmembercd having been frightened from the moment he 
touched the dead officer. It was extraordinary how the threat 
to one’s own existence affected one, how naked and selfish it 
left one, stripped of all the sentiments of loyalty and the 
illusion that one could give one’s life for another. . . . 

He tried not to think of the episode. He tried to control his 
shaking limbs and wished that cither Rikhi Ram or Dhayan 
Singh would come and end his suspensę. The explosion$ 
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overhead were diminishing in intensity. But the sepoys were 
busy shooting and no one was intcrcsted in him. He felt a 
cramp in his bones where the cold was numbing him and 
moaned: ‘Hai Mother!’ His lips were parched and he hadn’t 
the strength to shout for anyone. And his mind was racked 
as to what Rikhi Ram and Subah would say to superior offi- 
cers, and whether the Ajitan Sahib would think he was a 
coward. To be surę at no time had he been whole-heartcd in 
this fight. He had always grumbled and found fault with 
everyonc and everything and himself. And he had been the 
undoing of Uncle Kirpu, and now he was perhaps responsible 
for Hobson Sahib’s dcath . . . He should have been conscious 
of his responsibility from the very beginning of the patrol and 
asked ąuestions and reported that Subah was drunk. 

^Hai! Hai!’ he sighed as he turned, gathering his clothes 
around hirn against the cold. 

‘Patience, brother. I am herc/ said Dhayan Singh in a 
caressing voice. ‘Come and gulp this.’ And he patted the 
boy’s head. 

Lalu raised himself on his elbows and look the liquid with a 
wry exprcssion on his face. It was bitter. He belehed and his 
face contorted as if he had drunk poison. Then he rolled over 
and lay down. 

‘Now, tell me what happencd,’ said Dhayan Singh spread- 
ing blankets over him. 

‘The Omnipotent Judge tried to get ahead of me,’ he said, 
with a smile, ‘but I beat him.’ 

Early next morning Lance-Naik Rikhi Ram woke Lalu 
and said that Subedar Major Arbel Singh wanted to see 
him. 

‘What does he want to see him for?’ was Dhayan Singh’s 
automatic reaction. ‘Let the boy sleep, he is tired.’ 

‘How should I know what he wants to see him for?’ said 
Rikhi Ram impatiently, though he did know. 

Anyhow as Lalu hesitated in the illusion of warmth before 
shaking the weight of the blankets and fatigue ofF, he surmised 
what Arbel Singh wanted to see him for. 
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*You two boys ąuarrel about a woman and my old favounte 
orderly shoots himself by takmg your side and you try to dc- 
ceive me. You fondled her then, if you didn’t . . 

‘I stroked her hand/ said Lalu blushing red hot. 

At that instant Jemadar Subah Singh came in and stood 
bent head bcfore his father. 

‘Why rape-mothcr, you two used to be such friends iri the 
cantonment/ Arbel Singh said to his son. ‘Now you take 
advanlagc of the position I have securcd you and bully every- 
one! Brother-in-law! — at least keep some friends. At first 
you go quarrelling with this Lalu about the love of that 
girl . . . well, if she prefe;rred him to you wliy didn’t you go 
and find another one? But for me you would have been court- 
rnartialled for causing the death of Kirpu. And now, what 
happend last nigłit?’ 

‘Subedar Sahib . . .’ began Subah but was overawed by 
his Wolf of a father. 

‘The main trouble is that illegally begotten Lok Nath/ said 
Arbel Singh. ‘You have joined hands with him like a fool. 
It is not my blood in you which inakes you such an inept 
creature. 1 begin to doubt the honour of your mother. . . .’ 

‘Perhaps my stepmother suggcsted that . . .’ said Subah in- 
flamed. 

‘Don’t buk, and take a joke as a joke,* said the Subedar 
Major . . . ‘Lalu, what happened on patrol last night?’ 

‘Huzoor, Jemadar Subah Singh was drunk and . . 

T won’t havc it!’ shouted Subah. 

‘I have no doubt you were drunk,’ said Subedar Major 
Arbel Singh lightly. ‘You should have shared out the bottle 
with your comrades, swine, and not been so greedy. As it is 
you madę a nuisance of yourself. Go on Lalu.’ 

Lal Singh told the story. 

‘That is the tale which Rikhi Ram told me,’ said Arbel 
Singh, ‘Are you surc you two didn’t cook it up between 
you?’ And he laughed. 

‘I have written the report!’ flamed Subah in a ragę. T 
charge thcse men with disobeying my orders; Not following 
me whcn I commanded them to run forward to Laften Hob- 
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son’s aid, which is mutiny. Lance-Naik Rikhi Ram threaten- 
ed to kill me with a blow on the head, which is agairi mutiny. 
He kept mc forcibly down in the crater, which is mutiny a 
third time. They both insulted me, their superior ofBcer, 
alleging that I had lied about warning sentries, which is 
enough for a court-martial.’ 

*To be surę thcre is plenty of evidencc for a court-martial, 
Huzoor,’ said Rikhi Ram calmly, seeing that the Jemadar had 
already givcn the gamc away. ‘Splitting patrol through 
driinkenness. Reckless Icadcrship in charging forward. Com- 
plete brcakdowri in face of danger.’ 

*All right,’ said Subcdar Major Arbel Singli with a laugh. 
‘You can hardly mention the vomiting fit bcfore a court- 
martial . . . but tell me did you really threatcn to kill my 
prince?’ 

‘Ycs, Subedar Sahib, I did/ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘There, he admits his guilt,’ shouted the Jemadar. 

‘That is very serious,’ said Arbel Singh with a ąuizzical look 
in his eye. ‘But what arc the charges against sepoy Lal Singh?’ 

‘Insubordination,’ said Subah. 

‘Mutiny, to be morę exact,’ added Lalu. 

T will recommend' you for a medal,’ said the Subedar 
Major addressing Lalu. ‘As for you, Rikhi Ram,’ he conti- 
nued, turning to the lance-naik, *forgivc me if I was hard on 
you last night. A sahib’s death is a difficult matter to explain. 
But it seems you could not control his enthusiasm as you con- 
trolled the Jemadar’s recklessness/ 

‘But father!’ 

‘Jemadar Sahib,’ said Arbel Singh in a mock heroic manner. 
‘I shall advise you to bear in mind that to be a captan, be- 
cause your father happens to be a judge, implics responsibili- 
ties. And the biggest is not to bring shame on me by forcing 
me to clegrade you for being drunk on duty/ 

The Subedar Major was silent for a moment as if swallow- 
ing a bitter pili. And then he growled like a wolf suddenly 
turned lion: 

‘I tell you I will not shield you any morę. Dismiss. Go to 
your placcs/ 
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AU the three men saluted and crept out of the dug-out. 

The ‘air and water’ had become terrible. For though the 
temperaturo had lowered somewhat, the snów had begun to 
thaw; the fields behind the lines, pitted with shell holes and 
pillboxes, had almost become impossible with mud and slush, 
and all traces ofpaths were lost in the cesspool. The trenches 
were slowly turning into water channels; the soil of the dug- 
outs was water-logged; and a foul, nauseous smell began to 
ooze from cach corner as if the thousands of sepoys and the 
Tommies who lived and moved and had their being in these 
ditches had suddenly get dysentiy. The N.G.O.s ordered the 
men to elear the slush and the snów, but, as there were not 
enough big spades to go round, some of the sepoys sat hugging 
themselves into knots while the others heaped up the snów 
into communication trenches. For, though it was snugger and 
warmer for the natives, used to these cold climes, to these men 
from the scorching plains, some of whom had only seen snów 
from the distance of a hundred miles when one of the peaks of 
the Himalayas showed up on a rare elear day, and most of 
whom had never known ice except at the shop of a sherbet- 
sellcr, to these men who remembered the last hailstorm scven 
years ago, to these men for whom even the summers of Europę 
were like winters, it was the intensest misery which assuredly 
God had sent to the warring world as a just retribution for the 
cvil deeds of the iron age. For, was it not said that as the end 
of the iron age drew nearer the winters would become colder 
and the summers hotter, till all mankind was either frozen or 
just scorched to death. Who could tell that they were not 
nearing the eve of the Judgment Day when everyone would be 
tried before the throne of God! 

As Lalu worked his way from the communication trench, 
where Rikhi Ram left him to fetch the orders of the day, to his 
post towards the end of no. 2 company, through the press of 
all the men who sat or stood, talked or merely brooded on the 
utter hopelessness of their lot, he felt a vague exhilaration 
creeping into him at the thought of his casy release from what 
might have becn an awkward situation. But the Subedar 
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Major had been cxtraordinarily just and kind. He warmcd to 
think of the old rogue. The man had wonderful ąualities and 
hadn’t risen to his rank for nothing, thought his son had not 
inherited the best in his character. . . . 

*Why, what happened?’ Dhayan Singh greeted him from 
where he was shovelling the slush into a travcrse. 

‘Old Arbel Singh was in a good mood; he let us ofT,’ said 
Lalu. ‘Evcn reprimanded his son/ 

* Your kismet/ Dhayan Singh said, wiping the profuse sweat 
that covered him. 

‘Ohe, leave kismet, it was the Jemadar’s folly,’ said Lalu. 

‘Don’t say that, you are courting bad luck,’ said Dhayan 
Singh. 

‘Rape the mother of bad luck?’ Lalu exclaimcd. 

And yet, as he said so, he wondered if there was anything in 
what Dhayan Singh said. These men were so supcrstitious, 
always attributing things to fate, repeating the magie word 
‘kismet’, even as they did in the villages, cultivating the land, 
losing the produce in payment of their loads of debt and un- 
paid rent, living frugally on unbuttered bread and a ladleful 
of lentils, like animals living on roots. Throughout he had 
disbelieved in the talk of the elders and sought to mould his 
life according to his own desires, cocksure about the practica- 
bility of his own ideas of getting his family out of debt and of 
inereasing the yield of their land. . . . And yet here he was 
thousands of miles away from home, just escaped from the 
threat of a court-martial and not knowing what was going to 
happen next. As on several occasions before, in spite of his 
disbelief, he asked himself what was in his kismet, what was 
his destiny? . . . 

‘Weil, what is the matter now?’ said Dhayan Singh. ‘You 
ought to be happy! What’s the news?’ 

‘Rikhi Ram has gone to fetch the orders of the day,’ he 
answered. And he reflected on his destiny. An acute ray of 
penetration told him that if any single thing had changed his 
lifc it was when he had his long ritualistic hair cut ofF at the 
fair, and his father and eldest brother had beaten him up, and 
the yillagers had blackened his face, put him on a donkey and 
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taken liirn through the strecls. That was the greatest humilia- 
tion he had suflfered and he had been afraid to do anything to 
make a new life afterwards. 

And yet, aftcr that event, the upsurgc of another wave in 
his blood had led him to forgel everything. But then he had 
upset his dough lamps again by falling in love. For, apart from 
flouting the customs of the yillage and his irritation al the trust 
dceds on behalf of his fathcr’s creditors, which were piling up 
on the shelf by the holy book, it was Maya, the love of whom 
had been his ruination. But it was the horror that Ramji Das, 
the match-maker, would bring ihc malch of a girl for him as 
he had brought one for liis brother, that had madę him dream 
of clioosing a bride, some fair-complexioned redolent girl whom 
he could hug to his heart. And theą the landlord and the 
police had come up with a warrant for his arrest on a trump- 
ed up charge and he had run away. . . . 

The only escape from prison was to join the army. . . . 

‘Oh wakc up/ reproached Dhayan Singli. ‘What has come 
over you all to-day? If you sit like that you will mcit like the 
snów, and I shall have to shovel you away with the mud/ 

‘I am thinking what would have happened to me if I had 
not joined the army/ Lalu said with a smile, 

‘You would havc gone to jail from what you told me,’ 
Dhayan Singh said. ‘Because, thereare not many men in the 
World like Ajitan Sahib/ 

‘A sentence of three to six months/ said Lalu. ‘But surely 
nothing worsc. I should have gone back to shoulder the res- 
ponsibilities of my family. My eldest brother would not have 
murdered the landlord’s son in revenge and been hung, and 
my father would not have collapsed with the weight of mis- 
fortunes and died. And I would never have come here.’ 

*If my father had not gone to bed with my mother,’ said 
Dhayan Singh, ‘I should never have been born, nor been 
so fat. . / 

‘I have been happy enough to come here,’ Lalu said naively. 
‘It had been the dream of my life to see Yilayat. And it was 
a great adventure . . 

‘But now after having tasted some of the fruits of Yilayat!’ 
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began Dhayan Sijigh. ‘Oh, brother, it’s all in God’s hands. 
Come and take a hand with this shovcl and don’t sit weaving 
a web like a spider.’ 

Lalu got up and took the shoveI. Dhayan Singh was re- 
signed morę than the others. All of them had joined the 
army of their own accord, but, as one in every three of a pea- 
sant family had to go and earn a little extra moncy to tide 
through the droughts, they really had no choice. They had 
little hope and less desire. But had anyone any control over 
his destiny, if one’s life was not orie’s own to livc? Gould any¬ 
one possess himself? . . , 

He swept the slush from the ob.serv\ation post. The snów 
sticking to the walls fell at his fcct. He began to throw 
shove]fuls towards the barbed-wire entanglements. For a 
moment he stopped to brcathe, It was just a flat expanse on all 
sides with not one big hill or valley in its lap, cxcept the smali 
mounds of no-man’s-land and the artificial barriers ofsarid- 
bags over the saps frorn which issued occasional sniper\s bullets. 

‘Therc is Rikhi Ram,’ Dhayan Singh said still stewing in 
the juices of his body, phewing and blowing hard. 

‘General ofFensiye to-night,* Rikhi Ram proceeded to read 
the orders of the day as if in answer to fatty’s upturned cycs. 
‘We are to attack all along the linc and advance. The Con- 
naughts and Pioneers’ trenches must be restored before dawn 
and held at all costs. . . 

‘The dressing station behind the lines was shellcd last night 
and the doctors of the 69th and 129th were killed when the 
building caught fire.’ 

‘Lieutenant Hobson Sahib was killed on a reconnaissance 
patrol last night.’ The men secured valuable information, 
though their movements were greatly hampered by the snow- 
covered ground which showed them up distinctly and madę 
them casy targets, etc.’ 

Lalu shrugged his shoulders and began to shovel the slush 
up into the communication trench again. 

‘Ohe look! Ohe look!* Dhayan Singh interrupted him. 
*Thcre’s a truły strange phenomenon.’ 
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'What is it?’ Lalu asked panting. 

‘Look there, in no-man^s-Iand/ Dhayan Singh said. 

Lalu turned his head. 

*To be surę, it is a strange phcnomenon!’ he said and, 
shading his eyes against ihe glare of the snów, peered deeper 
into no-man’s-land. There were two English Goras and three 
German soldiers, shaking hands and talking to each other with 
gestures, evcn as they laughed liltle neryous chuckles which 
could be distinctly heard . . . And now . . . they were ofTcring 
each other cigarettes . . . what had liappeiied ? . . . There had 
been no shclling this morning and hc had heard the sound of 
singing in the Gonriaught’s trenches while he had been talking 
to the sepoys. . . . 

‘What is the matter?’ Dhayan Singh asked him. 

Morę groups of Tommies and German soldiers were scramb- 
ling up from their respective trenches and running, hesitatingly, 
towards each other. 

‘There, they are eating sweets out of each others’ hands!’ 
said Lalu. ‘ Strange! ’ 

And he blinked his eyes at Dhayan Singh and a few of the 
sepoys who now stood with their heads crect to watch this 
bonhomie between the two enemy sides, completely unrnindful 
of their N.G.O.s’ constant advice not to expose themselves. 
But there were no snipers’ bullets about. Instead there were 
ripples of laughter going across no-man’s-land in spasmodic 
bursts making a mockery of war, then jubilant shouts from the 
yarious trenches. 

‘I saw much coming and going between the trenches yester- 
day also,’ said a sepoy cocksurely. 

Lalu scratched his head, smiled and wished Rikhi Ram were 
near so that he could ask him the reasons of this starting beha- 
viour. But presently he heard a loud exchange between a 
German and an English soldier and then saw the German rush 
out of the opposite saps, with a cakc in his hand as if he were 
taking an offering to the tempie. 

‘That is the crown of the German Badshah being brought 
to the Angrezi army,’ said the all-knowing sepoy. ‘This means 
the end of hostilities. . . 
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*Oh, it is a cake,’ said Lalu laughing at this naively. *A 
Christmas cake! . . . It is the Christmas festival to-day and 
both the enemies being Christians by religion they are wishing 
cach other a happy Christmas. . . .* 

He had tumbled to it from all the associations of ihe C^hrist- 
mas holidays, the feasts and the ceremoniał at the Church 
Mission School at Skerhot. 

‘I am going to get some sweets from the enemy,’ said 
Dhayan Singh struggling to scramble ovcr the parapet with 
terrific alacrity. 

‘Ohe ohe, look out,’ the sepoys called after him. 

^Go ahead, go ahead 1 ’ Lalu spurred him on and even gave a 
shove to his heavy buttocks so that Dhayan Singh was on top. 

After months of shells and grenades, rille and machine-gun 
fire, this simple antic of fat Dhayan Singli madę thein laugh. 
It was their contribution towards the fcstivities. And they 
hoped he would bring some sweets back. 

‘Run, fatty, run to it,’ they now called with loud happy 
yclls. And for a moment they scemed to havc caught the con- 
tagion of innocent humanity in the air. 

‘The Germans are tali and strong like us North Indians,’ a 
sepoy said who suddenly saw the Germans as human beings 
for the first time. 

‘And they can smile,’ another added. 

‘Of course they can smile,’ said Lalu a little impatiently. 
‘They are men like us, not hinneying donkcys.’ 

‘They are said to be the cousins of the Angrez Goras,’ the 
first sepoy said. 

‘Their uniforms are good, neat and coloured, but look at 
our smali Goras, besmattered with mud! Look at that Tommy 
with his woollen muffler!. . .’ 

Lalu wondered if these sudden happcnings had anything to 
do with a peace move. It would be wonderful, he thought, if 
suddenly, out of the blue, the orders were to come to withdraw 
from the trenches and they were taken on a trip to Yilayat... . 

* But he saw three English sergeants and lance-corporals jump¬ 
ing across the parapets and calling to the Goras to come back, 
with vague, angry gestures. And Dhayan Singh and another 
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sepoy who had gone over werc running back with chunks of 
that Christmas cake in their hands. 

One of the lance-corporals growled at them and it seemed 
that he would come and wring the necks of the two sepoys 
who had gone over. The cowT-d Indians caine back with ner- 
vous smiles, hanging on to t heir portion of the cake, howevcr, 
and were lielped down. 

For a moment thcre was a tense luli over the lengths of the 
trenches as in a school room where an angry master has been 
shouting at some naughty pupils. Apparently the officers 
didn’t like this fraternization. Even the pieces of cake the 
two sepoys had brought lay uncaten in their hands. Then the 
lancc-corporal sceincd to have disappeared and the sepoys dis- 
tributed equal shares of the offcring as if they weie in a 
tempie. 

By the time they had swallowed their mouthfuls, the silence 
of peace had crumpled up into the silence of hate: a couple of 
bullcts rang out from the Connaughts just to confirm that the 
war had not ended. 

Soon after the incident a riimour ran through the trenches 
that a Padre Sahib, no less a person than the Bishop of Chet- 
pur, who had been ‘home’ on leave, had come ovcr to see his 
flock from India. 

The sepoys were fascinated by him as he came through the 
communication trench, a strong, gaunt, be-spectacled, red-faced 
sahib, with a well-trimmed grey beard, dressed in a long black 
cloak with knotted white cords round his waist, a felt hat on 
his head and gloves on his hands. He was attended by the 
tali, shy Owen Sahib, the adjutant of the 69th Rifles, N.C.O.s 
of the Connaughts, a Subedar of the Baluchis and some 
Tommies. 

Owen Sahib had sent a message down the trench for Sepoy 
Lal Singh to be fetched. And Laluhurried towards the junc- 
tion of the two traverses, where Havildar Lok Nath was 
stationed as the guardian of the marchcs, thinking that some 
other quite unforeseen catastrophe was going to befall him. 
The whispers of the sepoys that a ąueer phenomenon had 
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arrived from Mindustan did not allay his fears and he rushed 
down the slope of ihe trench towards the shelter by the cross 
roads where a veritable multitude of Tommics, Sikhs, Baluchis, 
Gurkhas and Dogras was now gathered. 

‘There is Sepoy Lal Singh/ somcone announced. 

*Oh, here, sir,’ said Owen Sahib extending hishand towards 
Lalu, ‘is a lad who was cducatcd in a mission school; hc can 
talk English.’ 

'Ehe Padre Sahib beamed from behind the Inish of his great 
beard, which sprcad like the aureole of the sun ai ound his face, 
got up from the precarious camp chair in which hc was seated 
as the guest of honour and shook hands with Lal Singli. The 
physical beauty of his shapely calvcs somchow contra- 
dictated his spiritual eminence in Lalu’s mind because the 
boy associatcd faith in God with ascetic, emaciated 
bodics. 

‘What mission school were you at?’ the Padre Sahib inquir- 
ed in bad Hindustani, still beaming. 

T was at the Church Mission Middle School in Sherkot, 
Huzoor,’ said Lalu. 

For a moment, the Padre Sahib twisted his fingers as if in a 
suddcn effort to recall the name of someone hc knew there, as 
if it should have been on the tips of his nails. 

‘Padre Anandale Sahib was my head-master,’ Lalu offcred 
the clue which he thought the Sahib was seeking. 

‘And did you rcad the Bibie?’ the Padre askcd. 

‘Yes, Huzoor,’ said Lalu tentatively. 

‘He speaks English, My Lord,’ emphasized Owen Sahib with 
a twinkle in his blue eyes as if he were enjoying himself im- 
mensely in taking the Padre around. ‘Gome on,’ he said to 
Lalu, ‘tell the Bishop what you learnt of Christianity.’ 

Lalu crossed himself and srailed. 

‘A good boy,’ the Bishop said nodding his head. 

‘Oh look, oh look,’ a sepoy whispered, ‘he can do what the 
Padre didl’ 

‘He is a Dogra, but he must be a Christian!’ another sepoy 
yentured. 

‘I learnt to pray there, Huzoor,’ Lalu said, unable to rcsist 
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a smilc at his own histrionics. And then he bcgan to recite 
like a par rot in English. 

‘Behold, O good and most sweet Jesus, I cast myself upon 
my knecs in Thy sight, and, with all the fervour of my soul, I 
pray and hesecch Thee to vouchsafe to thy humble servant, 
Faith, Hope and Gharity. With tnie sorrow for my sins with 
bowed hcad I kneel before and contemplate Thy wounds be- 
fore my eyes and remem]lering thy words, oh good Jesus by 
the Prophet David: ‘They have pierced My hands and My 
feet; they have numbered all my bones.’ 

‘Oh, wah wah, son, you have kept our honour!’ 

‘Wall! Wahl’ 

‘Oh, wliere has he learnt to talk git mit, git-mit so well?’ 

The scpoys yelled at Lalu. 

‘Bravol’ said the Adjitant Sahib. 

‘Most apt, most apt,’ said the Padie Sahib. And turning 
to the Tommies, he explained: ‘A plenary Indulgcnce may be 
gained by reciting this pray er.’ 

‘It is also applicable to souls in Purgatory,’ said Lalu in 
English. 

The Tommies who liad becn marvelling at this sepoy with 
unbelieving, humorous faces spluttered into a laugh. Owen 
Sahib, the Padrc and evcryone joined in this. 

The sepoys could not understand what the joke was about, 
but they began to discuss the merits of Christianity from their 
respective points of vicw. 

‘They be cousins of the Muslim, the Ghristiansl’ said the 
Baluchi. 

‘Yes,’ chimed another Muslim, ‘our prophet recognized 
Ycssuh Messih as a prophet.’ 

‘The only thing is that they cat beef,’ said a pious Gurkha 
Hindu. 

Reflecting on the boy's remark, the Padre Sahib assumed 
a morę serious expression. After all he had come here to 
cheer the troops up and not to be flippant. And soon hc 
must go because it was time for tiffin and the generał would 
not like his guest to be late. 

‘I have bcen very hcartened to come herc,’ he began in Eng- 
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lish addressing the Tommies mainly and giving up the heathen 
for lost. ‘The country through which I came is splendidly 
cultivatcd; only this part is flat and monotoiioiis. But our 
Allies are fine pcople. Tliey have fine churches, one still stand- 
ing in St. Omer, which is your headquarters, and ariother at 
Ains, though in many villages they have been damaged by 
shell fire. . . . 

‘I held a service for an Indian Brigade in a villagc, and a 
good number of German prisoners and Gurkhas, Jats and 
other ranks formed the congregation. . 

At the mention of Gurkhas and Jats the sepoys begaii to 
whisper among each other, wondering what the Padrc Sahib 
had said about thern. 

‘Thcre were somc generals and ollicers,’ he continued. 

‘I bet they were in the front row,’ said a humorous Tommy. 

And thcre was laughter, the sepoys looking at cach other, 
perplexed. 

‘Never were hymns morę beautifully sung, or prayers morę 
earnestly ofFcred,’ said the Bishop firmly, assuming an cxpres- 
sion of dcadly seriousness. 

‘His cheeks look like the testicles of a monkey,' said a sepoy 
and walked away. 

‘ Attention,’ said Owen Sahib slerniy and the N.C.O.s hushed 
all comment. 

They all became ready and solcmn listeners for a while and 
the Padre Sahib took for the subject of his address what he 
called ‘Our Saviour’s first recorded utterance: ‘Wist ye not 
that I must be about my father’s business.’ 

And he tried to show in an eloąiient, rather feminine voice 
how the great principie of obcdience to his father’s will under- 
lay all the Saviour’s life, illustrating his talk with apt quota- 
tions: ‘My wish is to do the will of him that sent me and to 
finish his work’ . . . ‘Father, not my will but thine be done’. 

Then using the familiar ąuestion which St. Bernard was 
wont to put to himself, ‘What dost thou herc?’ he asked the 
congregation to put that ąuestion to themselves. And he pro- 
ceeded to answer it for them, saying: ‘No British soldier in 
France but has seen the horrors of an invaded country. So 
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you can all answer the question. You know that you are łiere 
for the defence of civilization, to succour the weak and to 
resist evil.’ 

He reitcratcd that was a holy war and the generał principles 
for which they were contending were above all, justice, righte- 
ousncss and trutli. 

He furlher delivered homilies on the need for attending 
Divine Paradę, *thc absolutc certainty of victory of our righte- 
ous causc in God’.s good timc’, on the coiwiction which each 
rnan ought to cherish of the blessed hope of everlasting life. 

As the congregation broke iip, the sepoys took the earliest 
opportunity to scatter away, because, delivered in English, the 
scrmon had bored tlicm. 

The Padrc Sahib lx:gau to talk informally to the Tommies 
whilc Owen Saliib cliattcd with the Indian N.G.O.s. 

‘How is life beliind the lines, sir?’ a Tomniy asked the 
Bishop. 

‘Oh,’ hc saki, dropping the sermonizing accent and quite 
chatty again. ‘A strange contrast! a strange contrast! At 
one moment one rnay be moying in places where the angel of 
death is brooding, in less than half an hour, five or six miles 
away at the rear, one may be at luiicli or dinner at headquar- 
ters where it seems as if there was no war on, as if one were 
back in India or smoking in one’s club. . . 

An English corporal who had eyidently been a member of 
the Padre’s congregation in Chetpur came and shook hands 
with him. But the Padre continued in answer to the Tommy’s 
ąuestion. 

‘I ordy wish cveryone could see what great care the chaplains 
of the Indian Anny Corps are bestowing upon the little 
cemeteries in evcry part of France: each grave has its wooden 
cross with the name of the fallen soldier or officer inscribed on 
a tiny metal piąte . . . And, of course, the graves of many 
Indian ofHcers and men, too, are being cared for. . . 

But tiflin time was approaching perilously near. He fished 
out his huge watch from somewhere behind his cloak and 
turned yigorously to each of the men around hira, shook hands 
with them, irrespectiye of caste, creed, or rank, gavc a pat to 
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Lalu, telling him that he would remind Padre Anandale Sahib 
of his pupil and proceeded on his way back, 

Owen Sahib and the Indian officers and the N.G.O.s fol- 
lowed him. 

When Dhayan Singli asked him what the Padre had said to 
him, Lalu laughed and said that the Sahib had given them an 
inspiring sermon. And, affecting a pious face, he began 
mockingly to mime a prayer: 

‘Oh Lord Yessuh Messih, we pray you teach us to hate the 
enemy and help us to tear out his guts! We join our hands to 
you and pray to you, son of God, intercede on our behalf to 
God who is your Father, to allot us nice graves with little 
brass platcs with our names inscribed on them; we kneel be- 
fore you and pray you to destroy the enemy, to help us to 
annihilate him. . . .* 

‘Oh, have you gone mad!’ shouted Dhayan Singh. ‘Rikhi 
Ram, this boy is going crazy.’ 

Ali day preparations for the offensive were going on. But 
they were so conducted as not to obtrude on the notice of the 
enemy or even on the men in the trenches, except those who 
were detailed off to fetch hand grenades, ammunition and 
other reąuisites for the attack. Of course, the N.C.O.s were 
going up and down like busy bees. Most of the sepoys, how- 
ever, slept, dozed, smokcd or talked and relaxed in a way which 
was not quite ordinary and which suggested they were resting 
before going on a journey or something. There was an in- 
sidious fear spreading over the battalions which, mixed with 
the oppression of the hard sky overhead, became the unknown 
fate incarnate, the ąuestion mark of death, which no one had 
been able to unravel and yet everyone was conscious of, 
and which, therefore, madę their actions and words, incalcu- 
lable, tense, hysterical. Above all they wanted to know what 
was going to happen, particularly what was going to happen 
to them . . . 

‘Why, Holdara, what’s the news?’ Dhayan Sing pestered 
Rikhi Ram with the ąuestion every time his friend came back 
from up the linc, ‘Why, Holdara, how?’ he inąuircd when 
Rikhi Ram came back towards cvening. 
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But the lance-naik was apparently tired after having suppli- 
ed him an almost hourly bulletin. 

He sat down to have a smoke, his eyes red from a night of 
sleeplessness. 

‘Still, tell us what is going to happen!’ said Dhayan Singli 
screwing his fat face in abject beggary. 

‘ You will know soon enough, fatty,’ said Lalu coming out of 
the dug-out wherc he had been trying to sleep off the fatigue 
of the previous rught’s patrol. ‘The angel of Death will him- 
self delivcr you a message.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that, it’s bad luck/ husked Dhayan Singh. 

‘Rape the motherof bad luck, I tell you!’ Lalu said, ‘Give 
us some tea.’ 

‘Therc is no talk of tea,’ said Dhayan Singh. ‘You can 
have that and some biscuits too.’ 

There was no ąuestioning his generosity in regard to food, 
both to himself and others. Of course, he maintained that 
he had to support a big belly. But he was not sparing to 
otheis, as he sat with his fuli girth over the ncwly arrived 
brazicr, doling out little tinfuls of the warm tea mixture, a 
perfect master of ceremonies. 

‘Take this, Holdara, you have some too,’ he said to Rikhi 
Ram, 

‘ I have to supervise the fatigue party which is coming to put 
morę sandbags over the parapet,’ said Rikhi Ram. ‘But, 
hurry, I shall have a sip.’ 

‘Sandbags! Why, we have pleń ty?’ said Dhayan Singh. 

‘Oh, brother the enemy knocked out whole parapcts last 
night,’ said Rikhi Ram. Tf only you would lift your paunch 
and make a tour of inspection.’ 

‘I don’t know how we shall lug him out with us during the 
attack?’ said Lalu with a smile. 

‘Especially as the exits in the barbed wires are not going to 
be too widc,’ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘But there wcre no exits last night at all,’ said Lalu, ‘if you 
remember, we had to creep through a narrow space by lifting 
wires for each other.’ 

‘The generałs are secing to that,’ informed Rikhi Ram. 
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‘Working parties are going to cut lanes through the entangle- 
ments to-night before the attack.’ 

‘Why diclri’t you tell us this before?’ prolested Dliayan 
Singh. ‘It is things like this I was wanting to know. What 
is the use of your being our friend, Holdara?’ 

‘The use of my being your matę is that I can warn you,’ 
said Rikhi Ram grimly. 

‘What about?’ said Dhayan Singh cagerly. ‘I am not 
being detailcd to go and cut the wire, am I?’ 

‘How do you think you are going to escapc the penalty of 
being my friend, then?’ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘Why it isn’t Lok Nath at our throat again, is it?’ said 
Lalu. 

Tf it isn’t Lok Nath, brother, it is the Jcmadar, and if it 
isn’t him it is some Jarnel,’ said Rikhi Ram resigiiedly. 

‘I don’t know why they are launching this attack at all,’ 
grumbled Dhayan Singh. 

‘That is understandable, but what I want to know is why 
they are fighting at all?’ said Rikhi Ram. 

‘I can understand a little about that, but what I can’t 
understand is how they will settle this war,’ said Lalu 
naively. ‘Will a victory be achieved by killing all the 
soldiers of the enemy or will they just frighten thcm into 
surrender?’ 

‘At the moment all that they want to do is to take back the 
trenchcs they have lost and morc,’ said Rikhi Ram, with the 
common sense of the practical N.G.O. 

‘But even if they take several trenches,’ said Lalu, ‘it 
will only mcan going fifty yards ahead and then stopping 
there, having pop shots at the enemy and recciving the 
same, with compound interest, for they have guns and can 
dccimate us!’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk like that,’ said Dhayan Singh. ‘It is bad 
luck, I tell you.’ 

‘Oh, do people only die when the crow caws?’ said Lalu. 

‘ Death is coming to us, anyhow.’ 

‘It is the surcst way of courting it, to say it is coming,’ said 
Dhayan Singh. 
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‘Holdar sahib, what is the truth in those rumours that 
the Toorks arc with the Germans?’ ąueried a Punjabi 
Muslim, who was shovelling earth into sancibags with some 
other sepoys and sappers. ‘Oiir Holdars will not let us talk 
about these things, becanse one or two men havc deserted to 
the Germans.’ 

‘Someone has been reading those leaflets which the Germans 
threw into the trenches,’ said Rikhi Ram non-committally 
and walked away so as not to be drawn into the conver- 
sation. 

‘To be surę, it is true that the Sarkar is fighting against the 
Germans and the Toorks,’ said Lalii. 

‘La hol!’ protested ihe Punjabi Muslim, throwing his spadc 
away and taking harids to his ears. ‘Tobą! Then we have 
been fighting against the Khalif of Islam! ’ 

‘But the Hazrat Shcrif of Mecca and the Arabs are on the 
side of the Angrezi Sarkar,’ said a Baluchi N.G O. ‘And what 
matters to us is that we should be able to go on pilgrirnage to 
holy Kaaba on a ship and nothing else.’ 

‘Then that is good, I would fight for Kaaba against the 
infidels in a holy war,’ said the Punjabi Muslim, satisfied that 
Mecca was on the side of the English. 

‘But it has been told all along that our king and the Kaiser 
are cousins,’ put in Dhayan Singh, riaive but awkward. 

‘Brothers,’ said Lalu, ‘blood relations have fought each 
other before in this world. People of the same religion against 
their brothers of other religions. So it is told in books.’ 

Dhayan Singh heartily agreed. ‘My brothcr-in'law’s uncle’s 
son sued a cousin for two acres of land and fought him in the 
courts for five years.’ 

‘In our Hindu religion,’ said a Jat Sapper with a black 
face, ‘there is told the story of how the hundred sons of 
the king of Dilli fought their cousins, the five Pandus, in 
the great war of Mahabharat to ensure their right to the 
throne.’ 

‘Actually,’ interposed Lalu, choosing the words he had 
read in the paper issued from General Headąuarters at Simla, 
‘The spark was lit with the assassination in Scrajevo, but 
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Daddy Dhanoo of blessed memory used to say we have 
eaten the salt of the Sarkar.’ 

The bit about Serajevo confused the sepoys who thought 
in legends. 

‘Oh don’t talk of peoplc who are dead, its unlucky!’ said 
Dhayan Sirigh. 

‘Yes, brother, the ghosts are about, specially at dark,’ said 
the Punjabi Muslim, rapt. 

‘To be surę, brother, grccd is the cause of hatred,’ said the 
black Sapper slowly, thoughtfully. ‘But, say the holy books, 
no one has ever won anything through envy.’ 

‘Not cven wealth?’ interruptcd Lalu. 

*No, not even that,* said the Sapper. ‘Only man is daz- 
zled and madę blind. It is the curse of our rajas and 
maharajas that they love display, loading their necks, 
thcir heads, their feet, their ears and even their noses 
with jewels. And if they hear another has morę money, 
morę jewels and is getting morę powerful, they burn with 
cnvy. Ali is vain . . 

‘Uncle Kirpu, who had been to China, to Burma, to the 
frontier and has now repaired to the celestial heavens, 
used to say . . began Lalu. 

‘ I am going if you must talk of those who have gone to the 
celestial heavens,’ threatened Dhayan Singli. 

‘Did your friend get a medal for going to Chin?^ asked the 
Punjabi Muslim. 

‘And two clasps for other campaigns and a finał clout 
on the head from an N.G.O. of our regiment,’ said Lalu 
bitterly. 

‘Our landlord in Campbelpur district, Captan Khizir 
Hayat Khan, won the D.S.O. in the Afghan War,’ said the 
Punjabi Muslim hopefully. ‘And Captan Umar Hayat Khan 
Tiwana, who is in France with the Sarkar, said at Durbar 
when I was home on leave that there will be grants of land 
for bravcry and prizcs besides medals. . . .’ 

‘ Why, a sepoy, Khudadad Khan, of our regiment,’ said the 
Baluchi, ‘has got the highest medal, Yictoria Gross.’ 

‘But when we asked Babu Khushi Ram in the billets 
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whether there will be grants of land/ said Dhayan Singh, 
‘he said that the Sarkar had been lenient to the sepoys but 
would be much stricter in recommending men for medals 
from now onwards.’ 

‘Medals! medals! medals!’ said Rikhi Ram coming up. 
‘You have been detailed off to cut the wires. You are surę 
to get a medal to-night.’ 

‘Oh Holdara, don’t talk like that, it will bring me bad 
luckr appealed tubby Dhayan Singh. ‘Tell me what is 
going to happen?’ 

‘I don’t know, I tell you that you are on duty cutting 
entanglements/ said Rikhi Ram impatient out of fear for 
his friend. 

‘God knows, brother, God only knows/ said the Sapper, 
brushing the ends of his moustache and getting to work. 

‘Allah knows, brother, Allah knows/ said the Punjabi 
Muslim. ‘He is the caretaker of alL* 

‘The true talk is that no one knows/ said Lalu. 

And they dispersed. 

However soft-footed the sepoys who brought hand grenades 
to the trenches, however careful the fatigue party who 
repaired the parapets, and however unostentatious the party 
detailed off to cut lanes through barbed-wire cntangle- 
ments, the Germans had not remained completely imaware 
of the impending attack. The enemy scoured the area 
behind the lines continuously, their snipers knocked holes 
through three spades which happened to rise above the 
shoulders, and they machinc-gunned the barbed-wire party, 
Dhayan Singh and six others failed to return. And with 
the gloom of the night the oppression of the doom, the 
unknown fate, was intensified. No one dared to think of 
it, lest it might bring bad luck, as the very mention of death 
had brought death to Dhayan Singh. The God of Death 
was about with his hosts. And there seemed no way to 
exorcize the ghosts, jinns, bhuts, howbattcs and hobgoblins. 

The clcmental upheaval of an artillcry barrage shattered 
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the calm of the trenches before dawn. It had an element 
of surprise about it, a strange, inexplicable newncss, as if 
life were going to fight a duel against death again. The 
sepoys had spent so many hours in solitiide and silence 
without hearing a shot or catching a glimpse of anything, 
oniy listening to the intermittent rattlc of a machinę gun or 
some snipers’ bullets, that a big barrage seemed startling. 
Apparently some new guns had arrived. 

They got up from where thcy had been dozing, smoking, 
coughing and whispering even as they crouched or sąuatted 
on the steps in fuli battle dress, or from where they had 
slept a fitful sleep, and clustered together in the trenches. 
It was drizzling and a sharp wind was blowing, though the 
temperaturę was apprcciably warmer, because the snów 
was melting in little rills and rivulcts of water all over the 
trenches and kneading the dough of soft earth, mud and 
slush into a ąuagmire. The damp didii’t disturb them 
much, however, for they were absorbed in the solution of 
much bigger problems. What are the exact orders was on 
everyone’s lips and what was their destiny in everyone’s 
thoughts. And they crowded round the N.C.O.s to see if 
they could catch these mercurial and important beings. 

‘Wake up! wake up! all of you! up on the steps! stand to! 
stand to!’ Havildar Lok Nath ordered as he came right 
through the trench. 

‘But, Holdara, what are we to do?’ the sepoys grumbled. 
‘What time is the fatal hour?’ 

‘Now, don’t whine you swine,’ Lok Nath said, patting them 
on their backs for once. ‘Trench warfare is the supreme test 
of discipline; it calls for courage, patience and resource. 
You have had nothingmuch to do for days and have eaten the 
bread of illegality, now when you are called upon to do a 
little Work you get into a panie.’ 

*We are not going for a walk on the Mail road exactly!’ 
someone whispered. 

‘What?* Lok Nath shouted, and now he seemed to lose his 
temper, ‘Where has your manhood gone, talking as you do, 
weaklings! what has happened to you? What morę glorious 
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opportunity could you wish for if you arc Rajputs and not be- 
gotton by your mothers from the seed of sweepers! What 
other occasion could you hope for than this to show yourselves 
as the true sons of your race and win decorations! You are 
lucky to be given the chance of fighting side by side with the 
sahibs! Bastards, your fathers and your grandfathers died 
fighting — why have you suddenly become dead? . , . Anyone 
would think your mothers had died! Why don’t you stand 
up and come laughing to the fray? You will soon be purged 
of your cowardice! . . And he towered over the men after 
this relentless lashing with the whip of his tongue, lean and 
lanky, madę taller by the bayonet fixed to his rifle. 

*Oh, Holdara, talk straightl’ challenged a daring spirit. 
‘What are the orders?’ 

‘The straight thing is that I want to make you straight/ 
said Lok Nath inflamed. *I want to break your cramped 
bones and make you march straight — I am a drill instructor 
and my job was to make people straight. You have become 
bloated eating the Sarkar’s food and you can’t see straight, 
think straight, or act straight! . . 

But the din of artillcry was increasing and he was nearly 
hoarse with ragę. 

‘Stand to! stand to!’ he roared. ‘Ali of you to your posts! 
Alert! Up on the step! . . 

‘AU right, Holdara, spare them so that thcy can listen to me 
for a change,’ said Rikhi Ram coming up from the communi- 
cation trench. ‘Thcse are the orders, boys: at zero hour all 
ranks are to rush forward ovcr the parapet and support the 
left flank of the Connaughts and the 34th Pioneers. You are 
to occupy trenches in front of you. Now all of you to your 
posts. . . .’ 

‘Come on, brothers, stand to,’ said a sepoy. 

Lalu stood to his position, waiting patiently and staring at 
everyone, curiously unaffected by the fury of Havildar Lok 
Nath’s remarks or by the artillery barrage. His blood seem- 
ed to have congealed and he scemed to be looking at all the 
men standing by him emptily, as if he had no sympathy left 
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either for himself or for them. He speculated how many of 
them would be alive after an hour. He saw that they stood 
solid and strong along the linę, rugged mounds^of clothes, as 
if they were waiting to catch a train for Pathankot from 
Amritsar junction, and eager not to be left behind, lest they 
should lose a day of their furlough . . . Pcrhaps they knew 
that they were going on the last journey. Of course, they did, 
he said to himself, from the way they had sulked before Lok 
Nath fairly smote them into action. He wondered what they 
were thinking . . . They were burr-burring, perhaps saying 
their last prayers ... A wave ofwarmth seemed to go through 
the cold hysteria of his being and he hesitated on the edge of 
the cjuestion whether his own number was up. He had escap- 
ed so far ... He wanted to live and he tricd to buoy himself 
by refusing to contemplate his own doom. But the thought 
of the possibility that he might be finished returned. His eyes 
caught the gleam of the bayonet on his rifle and he shrank at 
the thought of being degutted. Now that he had looked one 
possibility in the face, another stared at him: he might be shot 
in some limb which might disable him or disfigure him. Still 
that would be better than utter extinction. But no woman 
would cven look at him. He could not bear the humiliation. 
He had rather pass clean out of life. But he might be saved. 
He wanted to belicve that he would be . . . So, he censored 
his thoughts and listened to the barrage. 

The Germans too had started. The boom and crash was 
dcafening. A shell rosę illuminating the fantastic bodies of 
the dead in no-man’s-land. Their ghosts seemed to be shriek- 
ing, mingling with the hosts of the God of death, demanding 
the spirits of those whom they had left behind. Perhaps Dhayan 
Singh’s spirit was there on the barbed wire, beckoning him. 
The uproar rosę higher and higher. What a noise! They 
could hardly feel their breath come and go. And yet they 
were pale, still and determined as they waited for the fatal 
hour. . . . 

The crest of an uprise along the German trenchcs had been 
ranged by the English artillcry; the German barrage returned 



the compliment with a cordiality that was embarrassing, shel- 
ling the wholc area from the Allied front linę to the village bc- 
hind, sending, up rockets and bursts of fire so sustained that 
Lalu thought the sahibs would cali off the attack as superior 
strategy in the situation. For gale upoii gale of sound swept 
across the air, spreading the pungent smoke of heli over the 
landscape and sending splinters of Steel mixed with eruptions 
of mud in all directions. The orders of the N.C.O.s were 
sąuashed by the deafening sounds. There was a momentary 
stillness, when the guns at the back were charging, during 
which shrieks of the woimded could be heard among the 129th 
Baluchis on the left flank and calls for stretcher bearers. But 
presently every voice was smothered. The men cowered 
under the barrage, shook their heads and scowled, as if by 
shrinking into themselves they would escape the wrath of the 
storni. 

But the whistle rang through, indicating the order to jump 
off. 

Lalu could see Peacock Sahib climbing up the parapet and 
bcckoning the men to follow. Then the Sahib came running 
across the wholc Icngth of the company with opcn mouth 
exhorting the men to follow. Havildar Lok Nath raged and 
abused the men with the fury and the bravery of the martinet, 
goading them to mount the parapet. The men began to 
scramble up, clumsily gripping at the soft mounds of muddy 
earth to get a handhold or a foothold, slipping and 
sprawling. ... 

Rcvolver in hand Peacock Sahib was leading the men to- 
wards a lane in the barbed wire. ... 

Rikhi Ram jumped up. 

Lalu followed him. 

Just then the Sahib fell back wounded by the wire, while 
some of the men ran forward. 

The German machinę guns sprayed the entire sector with a 
deadly ferocity and sepoys fell headlong, or back over the 
parapet into their own trenches. 

*Crouch Iow,’ Rikhi Ram screamed. 

And as three men fell wounded into a depression Lalu 
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recognized Rikhi Ram gasping with a bullet right through 
his tempie. Lalu could not look at him. Some of the wound- 
ed were weeping, whimpering and shrieking. 

Lalu crawled forward and craned his neck to look. 

Turmoil and confusion. 

The Connaughts and the Pioneers, seeing the centre deci- 
mated and fearing to be outflanked, were retiring and trying 
to take cover. 

‘Our machinę guns will cover us/ exhorted a voice very 
much like Lok Nath’s. *Rush and take over the crest. It is 
only thirty yards away. . . .’ 

Lalu waited just below the edge of the depression to take a 
deep breath. It was suicide to advancc against the withering 
fire. But the martinet was prodding them. 

The men were over. 

They were racing along splendidly for fifteen yards. 

Lalu fclt intoxicated by the urge to get to the crest and ran 
forward blindly. 

But they were being mown down and fcll in surges splashing 
the mud by the German saps. 

He felt a warmth go through his left thigh and he stumbled 
and fell. 

As he looked up he saw himself staring into the barrel of a 
rifle. 

Inslinctively a moanlike sob rosę from his throat and with a 
face contorted by terror, he began to sit up, his eyes half 
closed, his hands lifted in the air. 

A bullet went through the calf of his left leg and he fell face 
forwards. 

He hoped he was not dead. Lifting his eyes, shivering, 
hissing and sobbing, ‘Oh God, Oh Mother,’ he saw a lion- 
moustached German dragging him and two other sepoys into 
the trench. 

So he was not dcad. 

The attack had petered out. . . . 

He resigned himself to the mercy of his captors. . . • 
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